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AUDREY 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CABIK  IN  THE  TALLET 

The  vaUey  lay  like  a  ribbon  thrown  into  the  midst 
rf  the  encompassing  hills.    The  grass  which  grew 
there  was  soft  and  fine  and  abundant ;  the  trees  which 
sprang  from  its  dark,  rich  moo';!  were  tall  and  great 
of  girth.    A  bright  stream  flashed  through  it,  and  the 
sunshme  feU  warm  upon  the  grass  and  changed  the 
tossels  of   the  maize  into  golden  plumes.     Above 
the  vaUey,  east  and  north  and  south,  rose  the  bills, 
oUd  in  Imng  green,  mantled  with  the  purpling  grape^ 
wreathed  mom  and  eve  with  trailing  mist    To  iS 
westward  were  the  mountains,  and  they  dwelt  apart  in 
»  blue  ha«^    Only  in  the  morning,  if  ti,e  mist  were 
not  fliere,  the  sunnse  stnick  upon  their  long  summits, 
and  in  the  eyenmg  they  stood  out,  high  and  black  and 
fearful,  against  the  splendid  sky.     The  child  who 

Sr^ll  i,?  ^^•'t^^  ^"^^  °^*"'»  ^*«h«d  them  as 
the  vaUey  filled  with  shadows,  and  thought  of  them 

f^rl^^V  iT"  '**"^^°  ^«'  *"^  -ome^and  of  th" 
«!lfwr  ^°^  T'  "^''^^  ""  *^y°°d  '^*  barrier,  be- 
neath  the  splendor  and  the  evening  star.    The  Indian. 

:y  fZ^'.^""^''''  ^°"°*^-«'  and  tie  i 
never  doubted  that  they  ran  across  the  world  and 
touched  the  floor  of  heaven. 
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In  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  was  spinning  the 
thread  broke,  and  the  song  died  in  the  white  throat  of 
the  girl  who  stood  in  the  doorway.  For  a  moment  the 
two  gazed  with  widening  eyes  into  the  green  Septem* 
her  world  without  the  cabin ;  then  the  woman  sprang 
to  her  feet,  tore  from  the  wall  a  horn,  and,  running  to 
the  door,  wound  it  lustily.  The  echoes  from  the  hills 
had  not  died  when  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  one  bearing 
a  musket,  the  other  an  axe,  burst  from  the  shadow  of 
the  forest,  and  at  a  run  crossed  the  greensward  and  the 
field  of  maize  between  them  and  the  women.  The 
child  let  fall  her  pine  cones  and  pebbles,  and  fled  to 
her  mother,  to  cling  to  her  skirts,  and  look  with  brown, 
frightened  ^es  for  the  wonder  that  should  follow  the 
winding  of  the  horn.  Only  twice  could  she  remember 
that  clear  summons  for  her  father :  once  when  it  was 
winter  and  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  a  great  wolf, 
gaunt  and  bold,  had  fallen  upon  their  sheep;  and 
once  when  a  drunken  trader  from  Germanna,  with  a 
Pamunkey  who  had  tasted  of  the  trader's  mm,  had 
not  waited  for  an  invitation  before  entering  the  cabin. 
It  was  not  winter  now,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
red-faced  trader  or  of  the  dreadful,  capering  Indian. 
There  was  only  a  sound  in  the  air,  a  strange  noise 
coming  to  then,  fvom  the  pass  between  the  hills  over 
which  rose  the  sun. 

The  man  with  the  musket  sent  his  voice  before 
him  as  he  approached  the  group  upon  the  door- 
step :  "  Alee,  woman !  What 's  amiss  ?  I  see  naught 
wrong  I " 

His  wife  stepped  forward  to  meet  him.  "  There  *• 
naught  to  see,  William.  It 's  to  hear.  There  was  a 
noise.  Molly  and  I  heard  it,  and  then  we  lost  it. 
There  it  is  again!" 
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JVonting  the  cabin,  beyond  the  nuu»  field  and  the 

n^  green  graw  and  the  placid  stream,  row  two  hilU. 
■teep  and  thickly  wooded,  and  between  them  nma 

nwww,  winding,  and  rocky  pass.  Down  this  gorge, 
to  the  hrtemng  pioneer,  now  came  a  confused  S 
trampling  sound.  ^^ 

"It  is  iron  striking  against  the  tooksl"  ha  an. 
nounced.     "  The  hoofs  of  horses "  —  *     »»  "» 

J  ^!1\  *"!''*.  ^^J^""'  "  ^  ^«^  »  Virginia 
go  unshod  I  And  what  should  a  troop  of  h^T^ 
here,  beyond  the  frontier,  where  even  the  X^ 
never  come  ?  "  »ngoiB 

The  man  shook  his  head,  a  frown  of  perplexity 
upon  lusbronjed  and  bearded  face.  « It  is  ttt7«ound 
of  the  hoofs  of  hors^-hesaid,  "and  theyareconS^ 
through  the  pass.    Hark  I"  ^^ 

A  ^mpet  blew,  and  there  came  a  noise  of  laugh. 

Oh,  Robin,  maybe  't  is  the  fairies  I " 
Out  from  the  gloom  of  the  pass  into  the  sunshine  of 
the  vaUey,  splaahmg  through  the  stream,  trampling 

^L^Z  ^''  ^*"^"°»'  ""^  '^^e  o»«  rider  to  thS 
otibe^  burst  a  company  of  fifty  horaemen.    Thetrum- 

l^,     t  "^'f^^  »»^  fieW.  the  cabb,  aiS 
the  people  about  the  door. 

Between  the  intruders  and  the  lonely  folk,  whom 
nearest  neighbors  were  twenty  miles  awaV^oJfH 
Step  of  sunny  ^,  dotted  over  with  the  stuiZ^of 
^  that  had  been  felled  lest  they  afford  co^ffor 

mvading  party,  beckoned,  somewhat  imperiously,  to 

the  hollow  of  his  arm,  strode  across  the  greensward, 
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and  flndiiig  lumidf  in  tlw  midst,  not  of  rnd«  tnden 
and  nmgeis,  bat  of  easy,  smiling,  periwigged  gently 
men,  handsomety  dressed  and  aooontred,  dropped  the 
butt  of  bis  gnn  upon  the  gnmnd,  and  took  off  his 
sqnirrel-skin  cap. 

**  Ton  are  deep  in  the  wilderness,  good  fellow,"  sud 
the  man  who  bad  beckoned,  and  who  was  possessed  of 
a  stately  %are,  a  martial  countenance,  and  an  air  of 
great  authority.    **  How  far  is  it  to  the  mountains  ?  '* 

The  piuaeer  stared  at  the  long  blue  range,  doudlike 
in  the  distance.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  **  I 
hunt  to  the  eastward.  Twenty  miles,  maybe.  Yon  're 
nerer  going  to  dimb  ^em  ?  " 

**  We  are  ^me  out  expressly  to  do  so,"  answered 
the  other  heartily,  **  having  a  mind  to  drink  the  King's 
health  with  our  heads  in  the  clouds  I  We  need  an- 
other  axeman  to  clear  away  the  fallen  trees  and  break 
the  nets  of  graperine.  Wilt  go  along  amongst  our 
rangers  yonder,  and  earn  a  pistole  and  undying 
fame?" 

The  woodsman  looked  from  the  knot  of  gentlemen 
to  the  troop  of  hardy  rangers,  who,  with  a  dozen  ebony 
servants  and  four  Meherrin  Indians,  made  up  the 
company.  Under  charge  of  the  slaves  were  a  number 
of  packhorses.  Thrown  across  one  was  a  noble  deer ; 
a  second  bore  a  brace  of  wild  turkeys  and  a  two-year^ 
old  bear,  fat  and  tender ;  a  third  had  a  legion  of  pots 
and  pans  for  the  cooking  of  the  woodland  cheer ;  while 
the  burden  of  several  others  promised  heart's  content 
of  good  liquor.  From  the  entire  troop  breathed  a 
most  enticing  ur  of  gay  daring  and  good-fellowship. 
The  gentlemen  were  young  and  of  cheerful  counte- 
nances ;  the  rangers  in  the  rear  sat  their  horses  and 
whistled  to  the  woodpeckers  in  the  sugai4reea ;  the 
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negroes  grinned  broadly ;  eren  the  Indians  appeased 
a  shade  less  satomlne  than  nsnaL  The  golden  sun- 
shine poured  upon  them  all,  and  the  blue  moontains 
that  no  Englishman  had  ever  passed  seemed  for  the 
moment  as  soft  and  yielding  as  the  doud  that  slept 
along  their  summits.  And  no  man  knew  what  might 
be  just  beyond  the  mountains :  Frenchmen,  certainly, 
and  the  great  lakes  and  the  South  Sea;  but,  besides 
these,  might  there  not  be  gold,  glittering  stones,  new 
birds  and  beasts  and  phmts,  strange  secrets  of  the 
hills  ?     It  was  only  westward-ho  I  for  a  week  or  two, 

with  good  company  and  good  drink 

The  woodsman  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
but  his  wife,  who  had  now  crossed  the  grass  to  his 
side,  had  no  doubts. 

«  You  'U  not  go,  William  I "  she  cried.  «  Bemem- 
her  the  smoke  that  you  saw  yesterday  from  the  hill- 
topi  If  the  Northern  Indians  are  on  the  warpath 
against  the  Southern,  and  are  passing  between  us  and 
the  mountains,  there  may  be  straying  bands.  I  'U  not 
let  you  go  I " 

In  her  eagerness  she  clasped  his  arm  with  her 
hands.  She  was  a  comely,  buxom  dame,  and  the 
drde  on  horseback,  being  for  the  most  part  young 
and  gallant,  and  not  haying  seen  a  woman  for  some 
days,  looked  kindly  upon  her. 

♦♦  And  so  you  saw  a  smoke,  goodwife,  and  are  afraid 
of  roving  Indians?"  said  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  before.  «  That  being  the  case,  your  husband 
has  our  permission  to  stay  behind.  On  my  life,  't  is 
a  shame  to  ride  away  and  leave  you  in  danger  of  such 
marauders  I " 

**  Will  your  Excellency  permit  me  to  ▼olunteer  for 
guard  duly  ?"  demanded  a  young  man  who  had  pressed 
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liii  Iraiw  to  the  leader's  side.  «Ifs  odds.  OioaA, 
A«  when  jou  retoni  this  way  you  Tl  find  me  tamed 
Papist.  1 11  swear  your  Ezoelleney  never  saw  in 
Flanders  carved  or  painted  saint  so  worthy  of  your 
prayers  as  yonder  breathing  one  I " 

The  girl  Molly  had  followed  her  parents,  and  now 
stood  upon  a  little  grassy  knoU,  surveying  with  wide 
brown  eyes  the  gay  troop  before  her.    A  light  wind 
was  blowing,  and  it  wrapped  her  dress  of  tender, 
^ded  blue  around  her  young  limbs,  and  lifted  her 
toosened  hair,  gilded  by  the  sunshine  into  the  likeness 
of  an  aureole.    Her  face  was  serious  and  wondering, 
but  fair  as  a  woodknd  flower.    She  had  pkoed  her 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child  who  was  with  her, 
obnging  to  her  dress.     The  gieen  knoU  formed  a 
pedestal ;  behind  was  the  sky,  as  blue  as  that  of  Italy ; 
the  two  figures  might  have  been  some  painted  altai^ 
piece. 

The  sprightly  oompany,  which  had  taken  for  its 
motto  "Sic  juvat  transoendere  montes,"  looked  and 
worshiped.     There  was  a  moment  of  sUent  devotion, 
broken  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  demanding  if  't  were 
not  time  for  dinner;  another  remarked  that  they 
might  go  much  farther  and  fare  much  worse,  in  re- 
JlJeot  of  a  cool,  sweet  spot  in  which  to  rest  during  the 
heat  ot  the  afternoon ;  and  a  third  boldly  proposed 
that  they  go  no  farther  at  all  that  day.    Their  leader 
settled  the  question  by  announcing  that,  Mr.  Mason's 
suggestion  finding  favor  in  his  sight,  they  would  forth, 
with  dismount,  dine,  drink  red  wine  and  white,  and 
wear  out  the  heat  of  the  day  in  this  sylvan  paradise 
until  four  of  the  clock,  when  the  trumpet  should  sound 
for  the  mount;  also,  that  if  the  goodwife  and  her 
oaoghter  would  do  them  the  honor  to  partake  of  their 
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nistio  fare,  their  healtiis  should  be  drank  in  nodunff 
lew  than  Boigmdy. 

As  he  spoke  he  swung  himself  fivm  the  saddle, 
pulled  out  his  ruffles,  and  raised  his  hat  "  Ladies, 
pennit  me,"  — a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  his  esoort, 
who  were  now  also  on  foot  •«  Colonel  Bobertson, 
Captain  Clonder,  Captain  Brooke,  Mr.  Haward,  Mr! 
Beverley,  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Fontaine,  Mr.  Todd, 
Mr.  Mason,  — all  of  the  Tramontane  Order.  For 
myself,  I  am  Alexander  Spotswood,  at  your  service." 
The  pioneer,  standing  behind  his  wife,  plucked  her 
by  the  sleeve.  "  Ecod,  Alee,  't  is  the  Governor  him- 
self  I    Mind  your  manners ! " 

Alee,  who  had  been  a  red-cheeked  dairymaid  in  a 
great  house  in  England,  needed  no  admonition.  Her 
curtsy  was  profound ;  and  when  the  Governor  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  kissed  her  still  blooming  cheek, 
she  curtsied  again.  Molly,  who  had  no  memories  of 
fine  gentlemen  and  the  complaisance  which  was  their 
due,  blushed  fire-red  at  the  touch  of  his  Excellency's 
lips,  foigot  to  curtsy,  and  knew  not  where  to  look. 
When,  in  her  confusion,  she  turned  her  head  aside, 
her  eyes  met  those  of  the  young  man  who  had  threat- 
ened to  turn  Papist  He  bowed,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  she  blushed  more  deeply  than  before. 

By  now  every  man  had  dismounted,  and  the  valley 
was  ringing  with  the  merriment  of  the  jovial  crew. 
The  negroes  led  the  horses  down  the  stream,  lightened 
them  of  saddle  and  bridle,  and  left  them  tethered  to 
saplings  beneath  which  the  grass  grew  long  and  green. 
The  rangers  gathered  fallen  wood,  and  kindled  two 
mighty  fires,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  threw 
themselves  down  beside  the  stream,  upon  a  little  grassy 
rise  shadowed  by  a  huge  sugar-tree.     A  mound  of 
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turf,  flanked  by  two  spreading  roots,  wm  the  Qot- 
ernor's  chair  of  state,  and  Aloe  and  Mollj  he  most 
needs  seat  beside  him.  Not  one  of  his  gky  company 
but  seemed  an  adept  in  the  high-flown  compliment  of 
the  age ;  out  of  very  idleness  and  the  mirth  bom  of 
that  summer  hour  they  followed  his  Excellency's  lead, 
and  plied  the  two  simple  women  with  all  the  wordy 
ammunition  that  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  and  the  polite  literature  of 
the  present  could  furnish.  The  mother  and  daughter 
did  not  understand  the  fine  speeches,  but  liked  them 
passing  welL  In  their  lonely  lives,  a  little  thing  made 
conversation  for  many  and  many  a  day.  As  for  these 
golden  hours,  —  the  jingle  and  clank  and  mellow 
laughter,  the  ruffles  and  gold  buttons  and  fine  doth, 
these  gentlemen,  young  and  handsome,  friendly-eyed, 
silver-tongued,  the  taste  of  wine,  the  taste  of  flattery, 
the  sunshine  that  surely  was  never  yet  so  bright,  — 
ten  years  from  now  they  would  still  be  talking  of  these 
things,  still  wishing  that  such  a  day  could  come  again. 
The  negroes  were  now  busy  around  the  fires,  and 
soon  the  cheerful  odor  of  broiling  meat  rose  and 
blended  with  the  fragrance  of  the  forest.  The  pio- 
neer, hospitably  minded,  beckoned  to  the  four  Meherw 
rins,  and  hastening  with  them  to  the  patch  of  waving 
com,  returned  with  a  goodly  lading  of  plump,  green 
ears.  A  second  foraging  party,  under  guidance  of 
the  boy,  brought  into  the  larder  of  'Jie  gentry  half  a 
dozen  noble  melons,  golden  within  and  without.  The 
woman  whispered  to  the  child,  and  the  latter  ran  to 
the  cabin,  filled  her  upgathered  skirts  with  the  loaves 
of  her  mother's  baking,  and  came  back  to  the  group 
upon  the  knoll  beneath  the  sugar-tree.  The  Governor 
himself  took  the  bread  from  the  little  maid,  then  drew 
her  toward  him. 
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"*  Thanki,  my  pretty  one,"  he  laid,  with  a  smile 
that  for  the  moment  qaite  dispelled  the  expression  of 
haughtiness  which  marred  an  otherwise  comely  conn- 
tenanoe.  ^  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  sweeting,  and  tell 
me  thy  name." 

The  child  looked  at  him  gravely.  **My  name  u 
Audrey,"  she  answered,  *'and  if  yon  eat  all  of  our 
bread  we  '11  have  none  for  supper." 

The  Governor  laughed,  and  kissed  the  small  dark 
face.  **  I  '11  give  thee  a  gold  moidore,  instead,  my 
maid.  Odsol  thou'rt  as  dark  and  wild,  almost,  as 
was  my  little  Queen  of  the  Saponies  that  died  last 
year.  Hast  never  been  away  from  the  mountains, 
child?" 

Acdrey  shook  her  head,  and  thought  the  question 
but  a  foolish  one.  The  mountains  were  everywhere. 
Had  she  not  been  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  seen  for 
herself  that  they  went  from  one  edge  of  the  world  to 
the  other?  She  was  glad  to  slip  from  the  Governor's 
encircling  arm,  and  from  the  gay  ring  beneath  the 
sugar-tree ;  to  take  refuge  with  herself  down  by  the 
water  side,  and  watch  the  f aiiy  tale  from  afar  off. 

The  rangers,  with  the  pioneer  and  his  son  for  their 
guests,  dined  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  which  they  had 
kindled  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  group  upon 
the  knolL  Active,  bronzed  and  daring  men,  wild 
riders,  bold  fighters,  lovers  of  the  fre^om  of  the 
woods,  they  sprawled  upon  the  dark  earth  beneath 
the  walnut-trees,  laughed  and  joked,  and  told  old 
tales  of  hunting  or  of  Indian  warfare.  The  four 
Meherrins  ate  apart  and  in  stately  silence,  but  the 
grinning  negroes  must  needs  endure  their  hunger  until 
their  masters  should  be  served.  One  black  detach- 
ment spread  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  a 
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damask  cloth;  another  pkoed  upon  the  snowy  field 
platters  of  smoking  venison  and  turkey,  flanked  by 
Tookahominy  and  sea-biscuit,  com  roasted  IndUi^  fash- 
ion,  ^Iden  melons,  and  a  quantity  of  wild  grapes  jrath- 
ered  from  the  vines  that  rioted  over  the  hillside ;  while  a 
third  set  down,  with  due  solemnity,  a  formidable  array 
of  bottles.     There  being  no  chaplain  in  the  party,  the 
grace  was  short.    The  two  captains  carved,  but  eveiy 
mm  was  his  own  Ganymede.     The  wines  were  good 
and  abrndant:  there  was  champagne  for  the  King's 
health;  ckret  in  which  to  pledge  themselves,  gay 
stormers  of  the  mountains;  Burgundy  for  the  oreads 
who  were  so  gracious  as  to  sit  beside  them,  smUe  upon 
them,  taste  of  their  mortal  fare. 

Sooth  to  say,  the  oreads  were  somewhat  dazed  by 
the  company  they  were  keeping,  and  found  the  wine 
a  more  potent  brew  than  the  liquid  crystal  of  their 
mountain  streams.     Red  roses  bloomed  in  MoUy's 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  grew  starry,  and  no  longer  sought  the 
ground ;  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  wove  a  chaplet 
of  oak  leaves,  and  with  it  crowned  her  loosened  hair 
she  laughed,  and  the  sound  was  so  sUvery  and  delight! 
f  ul  tiut  the  company  laughed  with  her.     When  the 
viands  were  gone,  the  negroes  drew  the  cloth,  but  left 
the  wine.     When  the  wine  was  well-nigh  spent,  they 
brought  to  their  masters  long  pipes  and  japanned 
boxes  filled  with  sweet4»ented.     The  fragrant  smoke, 
ansing,  wrapped  the  knoll  in  a  bluish  haze.    A  wind 
had  arisen,  tempering  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  mak- 
ing low  music  up  and  down  the  hillsides.    The  ma- 
pies  blossomed  into  silver,  the  restless  poplar  leaves 
danced  more  and  more  madly,  the  hemlocks  and  great 
white  pines  waved  their  broad,  dark  banners.     Above 
the  hilltop*  the  sky  was  very  blue,  and  the  distant 
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heights  seemed  dream  mountains  and  easy  of  climbing. 
A  soft  and  pleasing  indolence,  bom  of  the  afternoon, 
the  sunlight,  and  the  red  wine,  came  to  dwell  in  the 
vallej.  One  of  the  company  beneath  the  spreading 
sugar-tree  laid  his  pipe  upon  the  grass,  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head,  and,  with  his  eyes  on  the  aztire 
heaven  showing  between  branch  and  leaf,  sang  the 
song  of  Amiens  of  such  another  tree  in  such  another 
forest.  The  voice  was  manly,  strong,  and  sweet ;  the 
rangers  quit  their  talk  of  war  and  hunting  to  listen, 
and  the  negroes,  down  by  the  fire  which  they  had  built 
for  themselves,  laughed  for  very  pleasure. 

When  the  wine  was  all  drunken  and  the  smoke  of 
the  tobacco  quite  blown  away,  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
of  a  somewhat  satumbe  disposition,  and  less  suscep- 
tible than  his  brother  adventurers  to  the  charms  of 
the  wood  nymphs,  rose,  and  dedared  that  he  would 
go  arflshing  in  the  dark  crystal  of  the  stream  below. 
His  servant  brought  him  hook  and  line,  while  the 
grasshoppers  in  the  tall  grass  served  for  bait    A  rock 
jutting  over  the  flood  formed  a  convenient  seat,  and 
a  tulip-tree  lent  a  grateful  shade.      The  fish  wei« 
abimdant  and  obliging;   the  fisherman  was  happy. 
Three  shining  trophies  had  been  landed,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  baiting  the  hook  that  should  capture  the 
fourth,  when  his  eyes  chanced  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the 
chad  Audrey,  who  had  left  her  covert  of  purple-ber- 
ried  alder,  and  now  stood  beside  him.  Tithonus,  green 
and  hale,  skipped  from  between  his  fingers,  and  he  let 
fall  his  line  to  put  out  a  good-natured  hand  and  draw 
the  child  down  to  a  seat  upon  the  rock.     "  Wouldst 
like  to  try  thy  skill,  moppet  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  child  shook  her  head.  "  Are  you  a  prince  ?  " 
she  asked,  "  and  is  the  grand  gentleman  with  the  long 
hair  and  the  purple  coat  the  King  ?  " 
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The  fishennan  laughed.  «  No,  Uttle  one,  I  'm  only 
a  poor  ensign.  The  gentleman  yonder,  being  the  re- 
preaentafcive  in  VirginU  of  my  Lord  of  Orkney  and 
hw  Majesty  King  George  the  First,  may  somewhat 
smack  of  royalty.  Indeed,  there  are  good  Virginians 
who  think  that  were  the  King  himself  amongst  ns  he 
TOuld  not  more  thoroughly  play  my  Lord  Absolute. 
But  he  's  only  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  after  all 
bright  eyes."  ' 

"Does  he  live  in  a  pahice,  like  the  King?  My 
father  onoe  saw  the  King's  house  in  a  phioe  th"-  -all 
London." 

The  gentleman  hiughed  again.  "  Ay,  he  lives  in  a 
palace,  a  red  brick  pahice,  sixty  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  deep,  with  a  bauble  on  top  that 's  all  afire  on 
birth-nights.  There  are  green  gardens,  too,  with  wind- 
ing  paths,  and  sometimes  pretty  kdies  walk  in  them. 
WouMst  like  to  see  all  these  fine  things  ?  " 

The  chad  nodded.  "Ay,  that  I  would  I  Who  is 
Uie  gentleman  that  sang,  and  that  now  sits  by  Molly? 
See  I  with  his  hand  touching  her  hair.  Is  he  a  Gov- 
ernor, too  ?  " 

The  other  ghmoed  in  the  direction  of  the  sugaruttee, 
raised  his  eyebrows,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
tamed  to  his  fishing.  "That  is  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Haward,"  he  said, «  who,  having  just  come  into  a  great 
estate,  goes  abroad  next  month  to  be  taught  the  new- 
est, most  genteel  mode  of  squandering  it.  Dost  not 
like  his  looks,  child  ?  Half  the  ladies  of  Williams- 
burgh  are  enamored  of  his  beaux  ymx" 

Audrey  made  no  answer,  for  just  then  the  trumpet 
blew  for  the  moimt,  and  the  fisherman  must  needs 
draw  in  and  pocket  his  hook  and  line.  Clear,  high, 
and  sweet,  the  triumphant  notes  pierced  the  air,  and 
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were  aiuwered  from  the  hills  by  a  thoosmd  fsiiy 
boms.  The  martial-minded  Govemor  would  play 
the  soldier  in  the  wilderness ;  his  little  troop  of  gen- 
tlemen and  rangers  and  ebony  servants  had  oome  out 
well  drilled  for  their  tilt  against  the  mountains.  The 
echoes  were  still  ringing,  when,  with  laughter,  some 
expenditure  of  wit,  and  much  cheerful  swearing,  the 
camp  was  struck.  The  paokhorses  were  again  kden, 
the  rangers  swung  themselves  into  their  saddles,  and 
the  gentlemen  beneath  the  sugar-tree  rose  from  the 
grass,  and  t''\dered  their  farewells  to  the  oreads. 

Alee  rouudly  hoped  that  their  Honors  would  pass 
that  way  again  upon  their  return  from  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  the  deepening  rose  of  Molly's  cheeks  and 
her  wistful  eyes  added  weight  to  her  mother's  importu- 
nity. The  Govemor  swore  that  in  no  great  time  they 
would  dine  again  in  the  valley,  and  his  companions 
confirmed  the  oath.  His  Excellency,  turning  to  mount 
his  horse,  found  the  pioneer  at  the  animal's  head. 

*'  So,  honest  fellow,"  he  exclaimed  good-naturedly, 
•*  you  will  not  with  us  to  grave  your  name  upon  the 
mountain  tops  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  giving 
Fame  the  go-by.  To  march  against  the  mountains 
and  overcome  them  as  though  they  were  so  many 
Frenchmen,  and  then  to  g^aze  into  the  promised  land 
beyond  —  Odso,  man,  we  are  as  great  as  were  Gortez 
and  Pizarro  and  their  crew  I  We  are  heroes  and  pala* 
dins  I     We  are  the  Knights  of  "  — 

His  horse,  impatient  to  be  gone,  struck  with  a  ring- 
ing sound  an  iron-shod  hoof  against  a  bit  of  rook. 
''  The  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe,"  said  the  gentleman 
nearest  the  Govemor. 

Spotswood  uttered  a  delighted  exclamation  :  "  'Qmd, 
Mr.  Haward,  you  've  hit  it  I    Well-nigh  the  first  hors»> 
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jAoes  uwd  in  Vugini. — the  numW  WW  we»  fowed  to 
bring  along—  the  sound  of  the  iron  agauut  the  rooks 
--  the  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe  I  'Gad,  ITl  send  to 
London  and  have  little  horseshoes  —  Kttle  gold  horse- 
shoes --made,  and  every  man  of  ns  shaU  wear  one. 
The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  I  It  hath  an 
odd,  charming  sound,  eh,  gentlemen  ?  " 

None  of  the  gentlemen  were  prepared  to  deny  that 
It  was  a  quaint  and  pleasing  title.    Instead,  out  of 
very  lightness  of  heart  and  fantastic  humor,  they  must 
needs  have  the  Burgundy  again  unpacked,  that  they 
might  pledge  at  once  all  valorous  discoverers,  his  Ex- 
ceUency  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  their  new- 
named  order.     And  when  the  wine  was  drunk,  the 
rangers  were  drawn  up,  the  muskets  were  loaded,  and 
a  volley  was  fired  that  brought  the  echoes  orashine 
about  their  heads.    The  Governor  mounted,  the  trum- 
pet  sounded  once  more,  and  the  joyous  company  swept 
down  the  narrow  vaUey  toward  the  long,  blue,  distant 
ranges. 

The  pioneer,  his  wife  and  children,  watched  them  go. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  tamed  in  his  saddle  and  wa^ 
his  hand.  Aloe  curtsied,  but  Molly,  at  whom  he  had 
looked,  saw  him  not,  because  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  The  company  reached  and  entered  a  deft  be- 
tween the  hiUs ;  a  moment,  and  men  and  horses  were 
lost  to  sight:  a  UtUe  longer,  and  not  even  a  sound 
could  be  heard. 

It  was  as  though  they  had  taken  the  sunshine  with 
them ;  for  a  cloud  had  come  up  from  the  west,  an'  the 
sun  was  hidden.  All  at  once  the  valley  seemed  a  som- 
bre and  lonely  place,  and  the  hills  with  their  whisper, 
mg  trees  looked  menacingly  down  upon  the  clearing 
the  cabin,  and  the  five  simple  English  folk.     Thd 
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t^Tj  of  the  day  was  gone.  After  a  little  mote  of 
idle  staring,  the  frontiersman  and  his  oon  returned  to 
their  work  in  the  forest,  while  Aloe  and  Molly  went 
indoors  to  their  spinning,  and  Audrey  sat  down  upon 
the  doorstep  to  listen  to  the  hurry  of  voices  in  the 
trees,  and  to  watch  *he  OTer-deepening  shadow  of  the 
cloud  above  the  vallej. 


CHAFTEB  n 

THB  GOUBT  OF  TEDB  OBFHAR 

An  honr  before  dusk  found  ibe  company  that  had 
dined  in  the  valley  making  their  way  up  the  dry  bed 
of  a  stream,  through  a  gorge  which  cleft  a  line  of  pre- 
oipitous  hills.    On  either  hand  the  bank  rose  steeply, 
giving  no  footing  for  man  or  beast.    The  road  was  a 
difficult  one;  for  here  a  tall,  fern-crowned  rock  left 
but  a  narrow  passage  between  itself  and  the  shaggy 
hillside,  and  there  smooth  and  slippery  ledges,  mount- 
ing one  above  the  other,  spanned  the  way.    In  places, 
too,  the  drought  had  left  pools  of  dark,  still  water, 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  not  infrequently  the  entire  party 
must  come  to  a  halt  while  the  axemen  cleared  from 
the  path  a  fallen  birch  or  hemlock.    Every  man  was 
tffoot,  none  oaring  to  risk  a  fall  upon  the  rocks  or  into 
the  black,  cold  water  of  the  pools.    The  hoofs  of  the 
horses  and  the  spurs  of  the  men  clanked  against  the 
stones ;  now  and  then  one  of  the  heavily  laden  pack- 
horses  stumbled  and  was  sworn  at,  and  once  a  warn- 
ing rattle,  issuing  from  a  rank  growth  of  fern  on  the 
hillside,  caused  a  momentary  commotion.    There  was 
no  more  laughter,  or  whistling,  or  calling  from  the  van 
to  the  rear  guard.    The  way  wa,  arduous,  and  every 
man  must  watch  his  footsteps ;  moreover,  Uie  last  rays 
of  the  sun  were  gilding  the  hilltops  above  them,  and 
the  level  that  should  form  their  camping-place  must 
be  reached  before  the  falling  of  the  night. 
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Tke  annlight  had  all  but  faded  £rom  the  heights, 
when  one  of  the  company,  stnmbling  over  a  round  and 
mowy  rock,  measured  his  length  upon  the  ground, 
amid  his  own  oaths  at  his  mishap,  and  the  exd». 
mations  of  the  man  immediately  in  his  rear,  whose 
progress  he  had  thus  unceremoniously  blocked.  The 
horse  of  the  fallen  man,  startled  by  the  dragging  at 
the  reins,  reared  and  plunged,  and  in  a  moment  the 
entire  column  was  in  disorder.  When  the  frightened 
animals,  were  at  kst  quieted,  and  the  line  re-formed, 
the  Gh>Temor  called  out  to  know  who  it  was  that  had 
fallen,  and  whether  any  damage  had  been  suffered. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Haward,  sir  1 "  cried  two  or  three ;  and 
presently  the  injured  gentleman  himself,  limping  pain- 
fi  .Ily,  and  with  one  side  of  his  fine  green  coat  all  stained 
by  reason  of  contact  with  a  bit  of  muddy  ground,  ap> 
peared  before  his  Excellency. 

"  I  have  had  a  cursed  mishap,  —  saving  your  pr». 
sence,  sir,"  he  explained.  "  The  right  ankle  is,  I  fear, 
badly  sprained.  The  pain  is  exquisite,  and  I  know 
not  how  I  am  to  climb  mountains." 

The  (Governor  uttered  an  exclamation  of  concern: 
**  Unfortunate !  Dr.  Robinson  must  look  to  the  hurt 
at  once.** 

"  Your  Excellency  forgets  my  dispute  with  Dr.  Rob- 
inson  as  to  the  dose  of  Jesuit  bark  for  my  servant,'* 
said  the  sufferer  blandly.  "Were  I  in  extremis  I 
suould  not  apply  to  him  for  relief." 

"  I  '11  lay  my  life  that  you  are  not  in  extremis  now," 
retorted  the  doctor.  "  If  ever  I  saw  a  man  with  a 
sprained  ankle  keep  his  color  so  marvelously,  or  heard 
him  speak  in  so  composed  a  tone  I  The  pain  must  be 
of  a  very  unusual  degree  indeed ! " 

**  It  is,"  answered  Mr.  Haward  calmly.    «•  I  cannot 
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poaaibly  go  on  in  this  condition,  your  ExceUency,  nor 
can  I  dream  of  allowing  my  unlucky  accident  to  delay 
thia  worshipful  company  in  their  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains.  I  will  tiierefore  take  my  servant  and  ride  slowly 
back  to  the  cabin  which  we  left  this  afternoon.  Doubt- 
less  the  worthy  pioneer  wiU  give  me  shelter  untU  my 
foot  is  healed,  and  I  wiU  rejoin  your  Excellency  upon 
your  return  through  the  valley." 

As  he  spoke,  for  the  greater  ease  of  the  injured 
member,  he  leaned  against  a  towering  rock.  .Ee  was 
a  handsome  youth,  with  a  trick  of  keeping  an  unmoved 
countenance  under  even  such  a  fire  of  laughter  and 
exclamation  as  greeted  his  announcement. 

•*  And  for  this  you  would  lose  the  passing  of  the 
Appahwhian  Mountains ! "  cried  Spotswood.  ♦•  Why, 
man  I  from  those  heights  we  may  almost  see  Lake 
Erie ;  may  find  out  how  near  we  are  to  the  French, 
how  easily  the  mountains  may  be  traversed,  what  pro! 
mise  of  success  should  his  Majesty  determine  to  phint 
settlements  beyond  them  or  to  hold  the  mountain 
passes  I  There  is  service  to  be  done  and  honor  to  be 
gained,  and  you  would  lag  behind  because  of  a  wrenched 
ankle  I  Zoons,  sir  I  at  Blenheim  I  charged  a  whole 
regiment  of  Frenchmen,  with  a  wound  in  my  breast 
into  which  you  might  have  thrust  your  hand  I " 

The  younger  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Beg- 
gars  may  not  be  choosers,"  he  said  coolly.  "The 
sunUght  is  fast  fading,  and  if  we  would  be  out  of 
this  gorge  before  nightfall  we  must  make  no  further 
tarrying.  I  have  your  Excellency's  permission  to 
depart?" 

One  of  the  gentlemen  made  a  low-voiced  but  audi- 
ble  remark  to  his  neighbor,  and  another  hummed  a 
line  from  a  love  song.    The  horses  moved  impatiently 
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unongst  tiie  loose  stones,  and  the  rangers  began  to  mat- 
ter that  night  would  be  upon  them  before  they  reached 
a  safer  footing. 

"Mr.  HawardI  Mr.  Hawardl"  said  the  Governor 
sternly.  "  It  is  in  my  mind  that  you  meditate  inflict- 
ing  a  greater  harm  than  you  have  received.  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  if  you  think  to  so  repay  a  simple-minded 
hospitality  "  — 

Mr.  Haward's  eyes  narrowed.  «I  own  Colonel 
Spotswood  for  Governor  of  Virginia,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing slowly,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  was  angry.  "  His 
office  does  not,  I  think,  extend  farther  than  that.  As 
for  these  pleasant-minded  gentlemen  who  are  not  pro- 
tected  by  their  rank  I  beg  to  inform  them  that  in  my 
fall  my  sword  arm  suffered  no  whit" 

Turning,  he  beckoned  to  a  negro  who  had  worked 
his  way  from  the  ser  ants  in  the  rear,  along  the  line 
of  rangers,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  group  of  gentlemen 
gathered  around  the  Governor  and  the  injured  man. 
"  Juba,"  he  ordered,  "draw  your  horse  and  mine  to 
one  side.  Your  Excellency,  may  I  again  remind  you 
that  it  draws  toward  nightfall,  and  that  this  road  will 
be  no  pleasant  one  to  travel  in  the  dark?" 

What  he  said  was  true ;  moreover,  upon  the  setting 
out  of  the  expedition  it  had  been  laughingly  agreed 
that  any  gentleman  who  might  find  his  spirits  dashed 
by  the  daaigers  and  difficulties  of  the  way  should  be  at 
liberty  at  any  time  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  his  face  toward  safety  and  the  settlements. 
The  Governor  frowned,  bit  his  Ups,  but  finally  burst 
into  unwilling  laughter. 

"You  are  a  very  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Haward  I "  he  cried.  "  Were  you  a  little  younger,  I 
know  what  ointment  I  should  prescribe  for  your  hurt 
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Go  your  w»ys  with  your  broken  ankle ;  but  if,  when  I 
oome  again  to  the  cabin  in  the  vaUey,  I  find  that  joar 
own  injury  has  not  contented  you,  look  to  it  that  I  do 
not  make  you  build  a  bridge  across  the  bay  itself  I 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Haward  is  bent  upon  intrusting  his 
cure  to  other  and  softer  hands  than  Dr.  Robhison's, 
and  the  expedition  must  go  forward  without  him. 
We  sorrow  to  lose  him  from  our  number,  but  we 
know  better  than  to  reason  with  — ahem  I  — a  twisted 
ankle.  En  avant,  gentlemen  I  Mr.  Haward,  pray 
have  a  care  of  yourself.  I  would  advise  that  the  ankle 
be  well  bandaged,  and  that  you  stir  not  from  the  chim- 
ney comer  "  — 

*♦  I  thank  your  Excellency  for  your  advice,"  said  Mr. 
Haward  imperturbably,  "and  will  consider  of  taking 
it  I  wish  your  Excellency  and  these  merry  gentlemen 
a  most  complete  victory  over  the  mountains,  from 
which  conquest  I  will  no  longer  detain  you." 

He  bowed  as  he  spoke,  and  began  to  move,  slowly 
and  haltingly,  across  the  width  of  the  rocky  way  to 
where  his  negro  stood  with  the  two  horses. 

"  Mr.  Haward  I "  called  the  Governor. 

The  recreant  turned  his  head.  "Your  Ezoal. 
lenoy?"  ^^ 

"It  was  the  right  foot,  was  it  not?"  queried  his 
sometime  leader.  "  Ah,  I  thought  so  I  Then  it  were 
best  not  to  limp  with  the  left." 

Homeric  kughter  shook  the  air;  but  while  Mr. 
Haward  laughed  not,  neither  did  he  frown  or  blush. 
"  I  wiU  '^member,  sir,"  he  said  simply,  and  at  once 
began  to  limp  with  the  proper  foot.  When  he  reached 
the  bank  he  turned,  and,  standing  with  his  arm  around 
his  horse*s  neck,  watched  the  company  which  he  had 
so  summarily  deserted,  as  it  put  itself  into  motion  and 
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went  slowly  past  him  up  its  dnsky  road.  The  langliter 
and  bantering  farewells  moved  him  not ;  he  ooold  at 
will  draw  a  line  around  himself  across  which  few 
things  could  step.  Not  far  away  the  bed  of  the  stream 
turned,  and  a  hillside,  dark  with  hemlock,  closed  the 
view.  He  watched  the  train  pass  him,  reach  this 
bend,  and  disappear.  Tne  axemen  and  the  four  Me- 
herrins,  the  Governor  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Horse* 
shoe,  the  rangers,  the  negroes,  —  all  were  gone  at  last. 
With  that  passing,  and  with  the  ceasing  of  the  laughter 
and  the  trampling,  came  the  twilight.  A  whippoorw 
will  began  to  call,  and  the  wind  sighed  in  the  trees. 
Juba,  the  negro,  moved  closer  to  his  master;  then 
upon  an  impulse  stooped,  and  lifting  above  his  head  a 
great  rock,  threw  it  with  might  into  one  of  the  shallow 
pools.  The  crashing  sound  broke  the  spell  of  the 
loneliiess  and  quiet  that  had  faUen  upon  the  place. 
The  lite  man  drew  his  breath,  shrugged  his  shoul* 
ders,  .tnd  turned  his  horse's  head  down  the  way  up 
which  he  had  so  lately  come. 

The  cabin  in  the  valley  was  not  three  miles  away. 
Down  this  ravine  to  a  level  place  of  pines,  through  the 
pines  to  a  strip  of  sassafras  and  a  poisoned  field,  past 
these  into  a  dark,  rich  wood  of  mighty  trees  linked  to- 
gether with  the  ripening  grape,  then  three  low  hills, 
then  the  valley  and  the  cabin  and  a  pair  of  starry  eyes. 
It  was  full  moon.  Once  out  from  under  the  stifling 
walls  of  the  ravine,  and  the  silver  would  tremble 
through  the  leaves,  and  show  the  path  beneath.  The 
trees,  too,  that  they  had  blazed,  —  with  white  wood 
pointing  to  white  wood,  the  backward  way  should  be 
easy. 

The  earth,  rising  sheer  in  darkness  on  either  hand, 
shut  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.     In  the  warm,  scented 
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dnsk  the  loensts  Bhrilled  in  the  traes,  and  fiv  op  the 
gorge  the  whippoorwill  called  and  called.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  gold  of  fireflies,  a  maze  of  spangles,  now 
darkening,  now  brightening,  restless  and  bewildering. 
The  small,  round  pools  caught  the  light  from  the  yet 
faintly  colored  sky,  and  gleamed  among  the  rooks ; 
a  star  shone  out,  and  a  hot  wind,  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  the  forest,  nored  the  hemlock  boughs  and  rustled 
in  the  laurels. 

The  white  man  and  the  negro,  each  leading  his 
horse,  picked  their  way  with  caution  among  the  pit- 
falls of  the  rocl^  and  uneven  road.  With  the  passing 
of  the  Governor  and  his  train  a  sudden  cure  had  been 
wrought,  for  now  Haward's  step  mta  as  firm  and 
light  as  it  had  been  before  his  fall  The  negro  looked 
at  him  once  or  twice  with  a  puzzled  face,  but  made  no 
comment  and  received  no  enlightenment.  Indeed,  so 
dtfficult  was  their  way  that  they  were  left  but  scant 
leisure  for  speech.  Moment  by  moment  the  darkness 
deepened,  and  onco  Haward's  horse  came  to  its  knees, 
crashing  down  among  the  rocks  and  awakening  eveiy 
echo. 

The  way,  if  hard,  was  short.  The  hills  fell  farther 
apart,  the  banks  became  low  and  broad,  and  fair  in 
front,  between  two  slender  pines,  shone  out  the  great 
round  moon.  Leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  two 
men  entered  a  pine  wood,  dim  and  fragrant  and  easy 
to  thread.  The  moon  rose  higher,  and  the  light  fell 
in  wide  shafts  between  trees  that  stood  well  apart, 
with  no  vines  to  grapple  one  to  another  or  under- 
growth  to  press  about  their  knees. 

There  needed  no  watchfulness:  the  ground  was 
smooth,  the  light  was  fair;  no  motion  save  the  pale 
flicker  of  the  flreflies,  no  sound  save  the  sigh  of  the 
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night  wind  in  the  bonghs  that  were  so  high  oTerhead. 
Master  and  man,  riding  slowly  and  steadily  onward 
throngh  a  wood  that  seemed  interminably  the  same, 
came  at  last  to  think  of  other  things  than  the  road 
which  they  were  traveling.     Their  hands  lost  grasp 
upon  the  reins,  and  their  eyes,  ceasing  to  glance  now 
here,  now  there,  gazed  steadfastly  down  the  gray  and 
dreamlike  vista  before  them,  and  saw  no  longer  bole 
and  branch,  moonlight  and  the  white  soars  that  the 
axe  had  made  for  guidance.    The  vision  of  the  slave 
was  of  snpper  at  the  quarters,  of  the  scraping  of  the 
fiddle  in  the  red  firelight,  of  the  dancbg  and  the 
singing.    The  white  man  saw,  at  first,  only  a  girl's 
face,  shy  zv.Z  innocent,  —  the  face  of  the  woodland 
maid  who  had  fired  his  fancy,  who  was  drawing  him 
through  the  wilderness  back  to  the  cabin  in  the  val- 
ley.   But  after  a  while,  in  the  gray  stillness,  he  lost 
the  face,  and  suddenly  thought,  instead,  of  the  stone 
that  was  to  cover  his  father's  grave.     The  ship  that 
was  to  bring  the  great,  dark,  carven  slab  should  be  in 
by  now ;  the  day  after  his  return  to  Williamsburgh 
the  stone  must  be  put  in  place,  covering  in  the  green 
sod  and  that  which  ky  below,     ffere  lieth  in  tike  hopt 
of  a  joyful  resurrection  — 

His  mind  left  the  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh, and  visited  the  great  plantation  of  which 
he  was  now  sole  master.  There  was  the  house,  four- 
square, high-roofed,  many-windowed,  built  of  dark  red 
brick  that  glowed  behind  the  veil  of  the  walnuts  and 
the  oaks.  There,  too,  were  the  quarters,  -—  the  home 
quarter,  that  at  the  creek,  that  on  the  ridge.  Fifty 
white  servants,  three  hundred  slaves,  —  and  he  was 
the  master.  The  honeysuckles  in  the  garden  that  had 
bewi  his  father's  pride,  the  shining  expanse  of  the 
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river,  the  ship  — his  ship,  the  Golden  Rose  — that 
was  to  take  him  home  to  Enghmd,--he  forgot  the 
night  and  the  forest,  and  saw  these  things  quite 
pkinly.     Then  he  feU  to  thinking  of  London  and  the 
sweets  that  he  meant  to  taste,  the  heady  wine  of  youth 
and  hfe  that  he  meant  to  drain  to  the  lees„     He  was 
young;  he  could  spare  the  years.    One  day  he  would 
come  back  to  Virginia,  to  the  dim  old  garden  and 
qmet  house.    His  factor  would  give  account,  and  he 
would  settle  down  in  the  red  brick  house,  with  the 
tobacco  to  the  north  and  east,  the  com  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  south  the  mighty  river,  —  the  river  silvered 
by  the  moon,  the  river  that  ky  just  beyond  him, 
gleamug  through  the  trees  — 

Startled  by  the  sudden  tightening  of  the  reins,  or 
by  the  tearing  of  some  frightened  thing  through  the 
canes  that  beset  the  low,  miry  bank,  the  horse  sprang 
aside;  then  stood  trembling  with  pricked  ears.  The 
white  man  stared  at  the  stream  j  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  stared  at  the  tree  trunks,  the  patches  of  moon- 
light,  and  the  impenetrable  shadow  that  closed  each 
vista.  "The  bkzed  trees  I"  he  ezohumed  at  hist. 
**  How  long  since  we  saw  one  ?  " 

The  slave  shook  his  head.  « Juba  forgot  to  look. 
He  was  away  by  a  river  that  he  knew." 

"We  have  passed  from  out  the  pines,"  said 
Haward.  "  These  are  oaks.  But  what  is  that  water, 
and  how  far  we  are  out  of  our  reckoning  the  Lord 
only  knows  I " 

As  he  spoke  he  pusherl  his  horse  through  the  tall 
reeds  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Here  in  the  open, 
away  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  fuU  moon  had 
^ged  the  night-time  into  a  wonderful,  silver  day. 
Narrow  above  and  below,  the  stream  widened  before 
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win  reeds,  unruffled, 
oiystal-olear,  stiller  than  a  iream.  The  ti  f  )8  that  grew 
upon  the  farther  side  wev  ->  faint  gmy  •louds  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  gold  of  the  tire^ies  was  very  pale. 
From  oyer  the  water,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  moonlit 
wood,  came  the  song  of  a  mockingbird,  a  tumultuous 
ecstasy,  possessing  the  air  and  making  elfin  the  night. 

Haward  backed  his  horse  from  the  reeds  ^o  the  oak 
beneath  which  waited  the  negro.  "  'T  if  plain  that 
we  have  lost  our  way,  Juba,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 
*'  If  you  were  an  Indian,  we  should  turn  and  straight- 
way retrace  our  steps  to  the  blazed  trees.  Being 
what  you  are,  you  are  moro  valuable  in  the  tobacco 
fields  than  in  the  forest.  Perhaps  this  is  the  stream 
which  flows  by  the  cabin  in  the  valley.  We  '11  follow 
it  down,  and  so  arrive,  at  least,  at  a  conclusion." 

They  dismounted,  and,  leading  their  horses,  fol- 
lowed the  stream  for  some  distance,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  one  beside  which  they 
had  dined  that  day.  When  they  were  certain  of  this, 
they  turned  and  made  their  way  back  to  the  line  of 
reeds  which  they  had  broken  to  mark  their  starting- 
point.  By  now  the  moon  was  high,  and  the  mocking- 
bird in  the  wood  across  the  water  was  singing  madly. 
Turning  from  the  still,  moonlit  sheet,  the  silent 
reeds,  the  dear  mimioker  in  the  slumbrous  wood,  the 
two  wayfarers  plunged  into  the  darkness  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  oak-trees.  They  could  not 
have  ridden  far  from  the  pines  ;  in  a  ver^  little  while 
they  might  reach  and  recognize  the  path  which  they 
should  tread. 

An  hour  later,  the  great  trees,  oak  and  chestnut, 
beech  and  poplar,  suddenly  gave  way  to  saplings, 
many,  oloseHMt,  and  overrun  with  grapevines.    So 
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dense  was  the  growth,  so  unyielding  the  curtain  of 
vines,  that  men  and  horses  were  brought  to  a  halt  as 
before  a  fortress  walL  Again  they  turned,  and,  skirt 
ing  that  stubborn  network,  came  upon  a  swamp,  where 
leafless  trees,  white  as  leprosy,  stood  up  like  ghosts 
from  the  water  that  gleamed  between  the  lily.pads. 
Leaving  the  swamp  they  climbed  a  hill,  and  at  the 
summit  found  only  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  a  long 
plateau  of  sighing  grass.  Behind  them  were  the 
great  mountains  ;  before  them,  lesser  heights,  wooded 
hills,  narrow  valleys,  each  like  its  fellow,  each  indis- 
tinct  and  shadowy,  with  no  sign  of  human  tenant. 

Haward  gazed  at  the  climbing  moon  and  at  the 
wide  and  universal  dimness  of  the  world  beneath ; 
then  turned  to  the  negro,  and  pointed  to  a  few  low 
trees  growing  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau. 

"Faster?  the  horses  there,  Juba,"  he  said.  "  We 
will  wait  upon  this  hilltop  until  morning.  When  the 
light  comes,  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  clearing  or  the 
smoke  from  the  cabin." 

When  the  horses  had  been  tethered,  master  and 
man  lay  down  upon  the  grass.  It  was  so  still  upon 
the  hilltop,  and  the  heavens  pressed  so  closely,  that 
the  slave  grew  restless  and  strove  to  make  talk.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  began  to  croon  a  savage,  mournful  air, 
and  presently,  forgetting  himself,  to  sing  outright 

"  Be  quiet ! "  ordered  his  master.  «  There  may  be 
Indians  abroad." 

The  song  came  to  an  end  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun,  and  the  singer,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
went  fast  asleep.  His  companion,  more  wakeful,  lay 
with  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  his  eyes  upon  the 
splendor  of  the  firmament.  Lying  so,  he  could  not 
see  the  valleys  nor  the  looming  mountains.    Th4H» 
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were  only  the  dome  of  the  sky,  the  grass,  and  himself. 
He  stared  at  the  moon,  and  made  pictures  of  her 
shadowy  places ;  then  fell  to  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
and  of  the  possibility  that  after  all  he  might  never 
find  again  the  cabin  in  the  valley.     While  he  laughed 
at  this  supposition,  yet  he  playeid  with  it.     He  was  in 
a  mood  to  think  the  loss  of  the  trail  of  the  expedition 
no  great  matter.     The  woods  were  full  of  game,  the 
waters  of  fish ;  he  and  Juba  had  only  to  keep  their 
faces  to  the  eastward,  and  a  fortnight  at  most  would 
bring  them  to  the  settlements.     But  the  valleys  folded 
among  the  hills  were  many  ;  what  if  the  one  he  sought 
should  still  elude  him  ?    What  if  the  cabin,  the  sugar- 
tree,  the  crystal  stream,  had  sunk  from  sight,  like  the 
city  in  one  of  Monsieur  Galland's  fantastic  tales? 
Perhaps  they  had  done  so,  — the  spot  had  all  the  air 
of  a  bit  of  fairyland,  —  and  the  woodland  maid  was 
gone  to  walk  with  the  elves.     Well,  perchance  for  her 
it  would  be  better  so.    And  yet  it  would  be  pleasant 
if  she  should  climb  the  hillside  now  and  sit  beside 
him,  with  her  shy  dark  eyes  and  floating  hair.    Her 
hair  was  long  and  fine,  and  the  wind  would  lift  it; 
her  face  was  fair,  and  another  than  the  wind  should 
kiss  it.    The  night  would  not  then  be  so  slow  in 
going. 

He  turned  upon  his  side,  and  looked  along  the 
grassy  summit  to  the  woods  upon  the  opposite  slope 
and  to  the  distant  mountains.  Dull  silver,  immuta- 
ble, perpetual,  they  reared  themselves  to  meet  the 
moonbeams.  Between  him  and  those  stern  and 
changeless  fronts,  pallid  as  with  snows,  stretched  the 
gray  woods.  The  moon  shone  very  brightly,  and 
there  was  no  wind.  So  unearthly  was  the  quiet  of 
the  night,  so  solemn  the  light,  so  high  and  still  and 
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calm  the  universe  around  him,  that  awe  fell  upon  his 
soul.     It  was  well  to  lie  upon  the  hilltop  and  guess  at 
the  nddle  of  the  world;  now  dimly  to  see  the  mean- 
mg,  now  to  lose  it  quite,  to  wonder,  to  think  of  death. 
The  easy  consciousness  that  for  him  death  was  scores 
of  years  away,  that  he  should  not  meet  the  spectre 
until  the  wine  was  all  drunken,  the  garlands  withered, 
and  he,  the  guest,  ready  to  depart,  made  these  specu- 
ktions  not  at  all  unpleasing.     He  looked  at  his  hand, 
blanched  by  the  moonlight,  lying  beside  him  upon  the 
grass,  and  thought  how  like  a  dead  hand  it  seemed, 
and  what  if  he  could  not  move  it,  nor  his  body,  nor 
could  ever  rise  from  the  grass,  but  must  lie  there 
upon  the  lonely  hilltop  in  the  untrodden  wilderness, 
until  that  which  had  ridden  and  hunted  and  passed  so 
buoyantly  through  life  should  become  but  a  few  dry 
bones,  a  handful  of  dust.     He  was  of  his  time,  and 
its  laxness  of  principle  and  conduct ;  if  he  held  within 
himself  the  potential  scholar,  statesman,  and  philo- 
sopher,  there  were  also  the  skeptic,  the  egotist,  and 
the  Ubertine.    He  followed  the  fashion  and  disbelieved 
much,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  died  to-night  his  soul 
would  not  stay  with  his  body  upon  the  hilltop.    He 
wondered,  somewhat  grimly,  what  it  would  do  when 
so  much  that  had  clothed  it  round— pride  of  life 
love  of  pleasure,  desire,  ambition  —  should  be  plucked 
away.     Poor  soul!    Surely  it  would  feel  itself  some- 
thing  shrunken,  stripped  of  warmth,  shiveringly  bare 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.    The  radiance  of  the  moon 
usurped  the  sky,  but  behind  that  veil  of  light  the  in- 
visible and  multitudinous  stars  were  shining.    Beyond 
those  stars  were  other  stars,  beyond  those  yet  others; 
on  and  on  went  the  stars,  wise  men  said.     Beyond 
them  all,  what  then  ?    And  where  was  the  pbuie  of 
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the  flonl  ?    Wliat  would  it  do  ?    What  heaven  or  hell 
would  it  find  or  make  for  itself  ?    Guesswork  all  I 

The  silver  pomp  of  the  night  began  to  be  oppressive 
to  him.  There  was  beauty,  but  it  was  a  beauty  cold 
and  distant,  infinitely  withdrawn  from  man  and  his 
concerns.  Woods  and  mountains  held  aloof,  com- 
muning with  the  stars.  They  were  kindred  and  of 
one  house;  it  was  man  who  was  alien,  a  stranger  and 
alone.  The  hilltop  cared  not  that  he  lay  thereon; 
the  grass  would  grow  as  greenly  when  he  was  in  his 
grave;  all  his  tragedies  since  time  began  he  might 
reenact  there  below,  and  the  mountains  would  not 
bend  to  look. 

He  flung  his  arm  across  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
moonlight,  and  tried  to  sleep.  Finding  the  attercpt  a 
vain  one,  and  that  the  night  pressed  more  and  more 
heavily  upon  him,  he  sat  up  with  the  intention  of 
shaking  the  negro  awake,  and  so  providing  himself 
with  other  company  than  his  own  thoughts. 

His  eyes  had  been  upon  the  mountains,  but  now, 
with  the  sudden  movement,  he  faced  the  eastern  hori- 
aon  and  a  long  cleft  between  the  hills.  Far  down 
this  opening  something  was  on  fire,  burning  fiercely 
and  redly.  Some  one  must  have  put  torch  to  the 
forest ;  and  yet  it  did  not  bum  as  trees  bum.  It  was 
like  a  bonfire  ...  it  was  a  bonfire  in  a  clearing  I 
There  were  not  woods  about  it,  but  a  field  —  and  the 
glint  of  water  — 

The  negro,  awakened  by  foot  and  voice,  sprang  up, 
and  stood  bewildered  beside  his  master.  "  It  is  the 
valley  that  we  have  been  seeking,  Juba,"  said  the  latter, 
speaking  rapidly  and  low.  "  That  burning  pile  is  the 
cabin,  and  't  is  like  that  there  are  Indians  between  us 
and  it  I    Leave  the  horses ;  we  shall  go  faster  without 
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priming  of  yourgnn, 


them.    Look  to  tih 
no  noise.    Now  I " 

Bapidly  descending  the  hill,  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  woods  at  its  base.  Here  they  could  not  see 
the  fire,  but  now  and  then,  as  they  ran,  they  caught 
the  glow,  far  down  the  lines  of  trees.  Though  they 
went  swiftly  they  went  warily  as  well,  keeping  an  eye 
and  ear  open  and  muskets  ready.  But  there  was  no 
sound  other  than  their  own  quick  footfalls  upon  the 
floor  of  rotting  leaves,  or  the  eager  brushing  6i  their 
bodies  through  occasional  undergrowth ;  no  sight  but 
the  serried  trees  and  the  checkered  light  and  shade 
foa  the  gi-ound. 

They  came  to  the  shallow  stream  that  flashed 
through  the  valley,  and  crossing  it  found  themselves 
on  cleared  ground,  with  only  a  long  strip  of  com 
between  them  and  what  had  been  a  home  for  English 
folk.  It  was  that  no  longer:  for  lack  of  fuel  the 
flames  were  dying  down;  there  was  only  a  charred 
and  smoking  pile,  out  of  which  leaped  here  and  there 
a  red  tongue. 

Haward  had  expected  to  hear  a  noise  of  savage 
triumph,  and  to  see  dark  figures  moving  about  their 
handiwork.  There  was  no  noise,  and  tibe  moonlight 
showed  no  living  bding.  The  night  was  changelessly 
still  and  bright;  the  tragedy  had  been  played,  and 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  and  the  running  water 
had  not  looked. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  break  through  the 
rustling  com  and  reach  the  smouldering  logs.  Once 
before  them,  there  seemed  naught  to  do  but  to  stand 
and  stare  at  the  ruin,  until  a  tongue  of  flame  cjught 
upon  a  piece  of  uncharred  wood,  and  showed  them 
the  body  of  the  pioneer  lying  at  a  little  distance  frmm 
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the  stone  that  had  formed  his  doorstop.  At  a  sign 
from  Haward  the  negro  went  and  turned  it  over,  then 
let  it  sink  again  into  the  seared  grass.  "  Two  arrows, 
Marse  Duke,"  he  said,  coming  back  to  the  other's 
side.     ♦*  An*  they  've  taken  his  scalp." 

Three  times  Haward  made  the  round  of  the  yet 
burning  heap.  Was  it  only  mined  and  fallen  walls, 
or  was  it  a  funeral  pyre  as  well  ?  To  know,  he  must 
wait  for  the  day  and  until  the  fire  had  burned  itself 
out.  If  the  former  were  the  case,  if  the  dead  man 
alone  kept  the  valley,  then  now,  through  the  forest 
and  the  moonlight,  captives  were  being  haled  to  some 
Indian  viUage,  and  to  a  fate  more  terrible  than  that 
of  the  man  who  lay  there  upon  the  grass  with  an 
arrow  through  his  heart. 

If  tiie  girl  were  still  alive,  yet  was  she  dead  to  him. 
He  was  no  Quixote  to  tilt  with  windmills.  Had  a 
way  to  rescue  her  lain  fwr  before  him,  he  would  have 
risked  his  life  without  a  thought  But  the  woods 
were  deep  and  pathless,  and  only  an  Indian  could  find 
and  keep  a  trail  by  night.  To  challenge  the  wilder- 
ness ;  to  strike  blindly  at  the  forest,  now  here,  now 
there;  to  dare  all,  and  know  that  it  was  hopeless 
daring,  —a  madman  might  do  this  for  love.  But  it 
was  only  Haward's  fancy  that  had  been  touched,  and 
if  he  lacked  not  courage,  neither  did  he  lack  a  certain 
cool  good  sense  which  divided  for  him  the  possible 
from  that  which  was  impossible,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  undertaken. 

Turning  from  the  ruin,  he  walked  across  the  tram- 
pled sward  to  the  sugar-tree  in  whose  shade,  in  the 
golden  afternoon,  he  had  sung  to  his  companicus  and 
to  a  simple  girl.  Idle  and  happy  and  far  from  harm 
had  the  valley  seemed* 
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"  Hare  dudl  hem 
No  enemy 
Bat  winter  and  rough  weather.** 

Suddenly  h-  found  that  he  was  trembling,  and  tiiat 
a  sensation  of  faintness  and  of  dull  and  sick  revolt 
against  all  things  under  the  stars  was  upon  him.  Sit- 
ting down  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  he  rested  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  shut  his  eyes,  preferring  the  darkness 
within  to  that  outer  night  which  hid  not  and  cared 
not,  which  was  so  coldly  at  peace.  He  was  young, 
and  though  stories  of  such  dismal  things  as  that  before 
him  were  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  every  ancient, 
garrulous  man  or  woman  of  his  acquaintance,  they 
had  been  for  him  but  tales;  not  horrible  truths  to 
stare  him  in  the  face.  He  had  seen  his  father  die; 
but  he  had  died  in  his  bed,  and  like  one  who  went  to 
sleep. 

^  The  negro  had  followed  him,  and  now  stood  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  dying  flames,  muttering  to  himself 
some  heathenish  charm.  When  it  was  ended,  he 
looked  about  him  uneasily  for  a  time ;  then  bent  and 
plucked  his  master  by  the  sleeve.  "We  (7am'  do 
nothiu'  here,  Marse  Duke,"  he  whispered.  *»  An'  the 
wolves  may  get  the  horses." 

With  a  laugh  and  a  groan,  the  young  man  rose  to 
his  feet.  "  That  is  true,  Juba,"  he  said.  "  It 's  all 
over  here,  — we  were  too  late.  And  it 's  not  a  plea- 
sant place  to  lie  awake  in,  waiting  for  the  morning. 
We  'II  go  back  to  the  hilltop." 

Leaving  the  tree,  they  struck  across  the  grass  and 
entered  the  strip  of  com.  Something  low  and  dark 
that  had  Uiin  upon  the  ground  started  up  before  them, 
and  ran  down  the  narrow  way  between  the  italki. 
£bward  made  after  it  and  caught  it 
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•*  Child  I "  he  cred.  «  Where  are  the  others  ?  " 
The  child  had  struggled  for  a  moment,  desperately 
if  weakly,  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  lay  still  in 
his  grasp,  with  her  eyes  upon  his  face.  In  the  moon^ 
light  each  could  see  the  othor  '?uite  plainly.  Raising 
her  in  his  arms,  Ha^^urd  hore  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  laved  her  face  and  chafed  the  small,  cold 
hands. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Audrey,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Audrey 
is  your  name,  is  n't  it?  Cry,  if  you  like,  child,  but 
try  to  tell  me." 

Audrey  did  not  cry.  She  was  very,  very  tired,  and 
she  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  "  The  Indians  came,"  she 
told  him  in  a  whisper,  with  her  head  upon  his  breast 
"  We  all  waked  up,  and  father  fired  at  them  through 
the  hole  in  the  door.  Then  they  broke  the  door  down, 
and  he  went  outside,  and  they  killed  him.  Mother 
put  me  under  the  bed,  and  told  me  to  stay  there,  and 
to  make  no  noise.  Then  the  Indians  came  in  at  the 
door,  and  killed  her  and  Molly  and  Robin.  I  don't 
remember  anything  after  that,  —  maybe  I  went  to 
sleep.  When  I  was  awake  again  the  Indians  were 
gone,  but  there  was  fire  and  smoke  everywhere.  I 
was  afraid  of  the  fire,  and  so  I  crept  from  under  the 
bed,  and  kissed  mother  and  Molly  and  Robin,  and  left 
them  lying  in  the  cabin,  and  came  away." 

She  sighed  with  weariness,  and  the  hand  with  which 
she  put  back  her  dark  hair  that  had  fallen  over  her 
face  was  ahnost  too  heavy  to  lift.  "I  sat  beside 
father  and  watched  the  fire,"  she  said.  "  And  then  I 
heard  you  and  the  black  man  coming  over  the  stones 
in  the  stream.  I  thought  that  you  were  Indians,  and 
I  went  and  hid  in  the  com." 
Her  voice  failed,  and  her  eyelids  drooped.     In  some 
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anxiety  Haward  wstohed  her  breathing,  and  felt  for 
tiie  poke  in  the  slight  brown  wriat ;  then,  satisfied,  he 
lifted  the  light  burden,  and,  nodding  to  the  negro  to 
go  before,  reoonunenced  his  progress  to  the  hill  which 
he  had  left  an  honr  agone. 

It  was  not  far  away.  He  oonld  see  the  bare  sonunit 
above  the  treetops,  and  in  a  little  whUe  they  were 
upon  its  slope.  A  minute  more  and  they  came  to  the 
clump  of  trees,  and  found  the  horses  in  safety.  Ha- 
ward paused  to  take  from  the  roll  strapped  behind  his 
saddle  a  riding  doah ;  then,  leaving  the  negro  with 
the  horses,  climbed  to  the  grassy  leveh  Here  he 
spread  the  cloak  upon  the  ground,  and  kid  the  sleep- 
ing child  upon  it,  which  done,  he  stood  and  hoked  at 
his  new-found  char^  for  a  moment;  then  turning, 
began  to  pace  up  and  djwn  upon  the  hilltop. 

It  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action. 
They  had  the  horses,  the  two  muskets,  powder  and 
shot    The  earth  was  dry  and  warm,  and  the  skies 
were  cloudless.     Was  ii  best  to  push  on  to  Germanna, 
or  was  it  best  to  wait  down  there  in  the  valley  for  the 
return  of  the  Governor  and  his  party  ?    They  would 
come  that  way,  that  was  certain,  and  would  look  to 
find  him  there.     If  they  found  only  the  ruined  cabin, 
they  might  think  him  dead  or  taken  by  the  Indians, 
and  an  attempt  to  seek  him,  as  dangerous,  perhaps,  as 
fruitless,  might  be  made.     He  decided  that  he  would 
wait     To-morrow  he  would  take  Juba  and  the  horses 
and  the  child  and  go  down  into  the  valley ;  not  back 
to  the  sugar-tree  and  that  yet  smouldering  pyre,  but 
to  the  woods  on  this  side  of  the  stream. 

This  pkn  thought  out,  he  went  and  took  his  seat 
beside  the  child.    She  was  moaning  in  her  sleep,  and 
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lie  bent  over  and  soothed  her.     When  ghe  was  qoiet 
he  still  kept  her  hand  in  his,  as  he  sat  there  waiting 
for  the  dawn.    He  gave  the  child  small  thought.    To- 
gether  he  and  Jaba  must  care  for  her  until  they  could 
rejoin  the  expedition ;  then  the  Governor,  who  was  so 
fond  of  children,  might  take  her  in  hand,  and  give 
her  for  nurse  old  Dominick,  who  was  as  gentle  as 
a  woman.    Once  at  Germanna  perhaps  some  scolding 
ffnuafrau  would  take  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  scrub- 
bing and  lifting  to  be  gotten  out  of  those  small  hands 
and  that  slender  frame.     If  not,  she  must  on  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh  and  the  keeping  of  the  vestry  there.     The 
next  Orphan  Court  would  bind  her  to  some  master  or 
mistress  who  might  (or  might  not)  be  kind  to  her,  and 
so  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  matter. 

The  day  was  breaking.  Moon  and  stars  were  gone, 
and  the  east  was  dull  pink,  like  faded  roses.  A  rib- 
bon  of  sUver  mist,  marking  the  course  of  the  stream 
below,  drew  itself  like  a  serpent  throu^i  the  woods 
that  were  changing  from  gray  to  green.  The  dank 
smeU  of  early  morning  rose  from  the  dew-drenched 
earth,  and  in  the  countless  trees  of  the  forest  the  birds 
began  to  sing. 

A  word  or  phrase  which  is  as  common  and  familiar 
as  our  hand  may,  in  some  one  minute  of  time,  take  on 
a  significance  and  present  a  face  so  keen  and  strange 
that  it  is  as  if  we  had  never  met  it  before.  An 
Orphan  Court !  Again  he  said  the  words  to  himself, 
and  then  aloud.  No  doubt  the  kw  did  its  best  for 
the  fatherless  and  motherless,  for  such  waifs  and 
strays  as  that  which  lay  beside  him.  When  it  bound 
out  children,  it  was  most  emphatic  that  they  should 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  taught ;  not  starved  or  beaten 
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unduly  or  Irt  to  grow  up  ignonmtM  negroes.    Some- 
times the  law  was  obeyed,  sometimes  not 

'Die  roses  in  the  east  bloomed  again,  and  the  pink 
of  their  petals  melted  into  the  dear  blue  of  the  upper 
skiM.  Because  their  beauty  compelled  him  Haward 
looked  irt  the  hearens.  The  Court  of  the  Orphan  I 
.  .  .  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  the 
L,OTd  taketh  me  up.  Haward  acknowledged  with 
surprise  that  portions  of  the  Psalter  did  somehow  stick 
in  the  memory. 

The  face  of  the  ohUd  was  dark  and  thin,  but  the 
eyes  were  large  and  there  was  promise  in  the  mouth, 
it  was  a  pity  — 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  suddenly  resolved  that 
he,  Marmaduke  Hawaid,  would  provide  for  her  future. 
When  they  met  once  more,  be  should  tell  the  Governor 
and  his  brother  adventurers  as  much;  and  if  they 
ohoee  to  kugh,  why,  let  them  do  so !    He  would  take 
the  child  to  Williamsburgh  with  him,  and  get  some 
woman  to  tend  her  until  he  could  find  kind  and  decent 
folk  with  whom  to  bestow  her.    There  were  the  new 
mmister  of  Fair  View  parish  and  his  wife,  — they 
might  do.     He  would  give  them  two  thousand  pounds 
of  sweet-scented  a  year  for  the  chUd's  maintenance. 
Oh,  she  should  be  weU  carad  for  I    He  would  —  if  he 
thought  of  it -send  her  gifts  froin  London;  and 
when  she  was  grown,  and  asked  in  marriage,  he  would 
give  her  for  dowry  a  hundred  acres  of  land. 

As  the  strengthening  rays  of  the  sun,  shining  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  warmed  his  body,  so  his 
own  benevolence  warmed  his  heart.  H3  knew  that 
he  was  doing  a  generous  thing,  and  his  soul  felt  in 
tune  with  the  beamy  light,  the  caroling  of  the  birds, 
the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  morning.    When 
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at  last  the  child  awoke,  and,  the  recollection  of  the 
night  coming  full  npon  her,  dung  to  him,  weeping 
and  trembling,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  com* 
forted  her  with  all  the  pet  names  his  memory  ooold 
conjure  up. 
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dabden's  audbet 

It  WM  May  Day  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1727.  In 
England  there  were  George  the  First,  by  the  graoe  of 
God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireknd  King  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith ;  my  Lord  of  Orkney,  Governor 
in  chief  of  Virginia;  and  William  Goooh,  newly  ap- 
pomted  Lieutenant  Goyemor.  In  Virginia  there  were 
Colonel  Robert  Carter,  President  of  the  CounoU  and 
Qormxor  pro  tern.;  the  Council  itself;  and  Mistress 
Martha  Jaquelin. 

By  virtue  of  her  good  looks  and  sprightUness,  the 
position  of  her  father  in  the  community,  and  the  fact 
that  this  1st  of  May  was  one  and  the  same  with  her 
Mxteenth  birthday,  young  Mistress  Jaquelin  was  May 
Queen  in  Jamestown.  And  because  her  father  was  a 
worUiy  gendeman  and  a  gay  one,  with  French  blood 
m  his  veins  and  Virginia  hospitality  in  his  heart,  he 
had  made  a  feast  for  divers  of  his  acquaintances,  and, 
moreover,  had  provided,  in  a  grassy  meadow  down  by 
the  water  side,  a  noble  and  seasonable  entertainment 
for  them,  and  for  the  handful  of  townsfolk,  and  for  aU 
ohance  comers. 

Meadow  and  woodhmd  and  marsh,  ploughed  earth 
Md  blossoming  orchards,  ky  warm  in  the  sunshine. 
Even  the  ruined  town,  fallen  from  her  estate,  and  be. 
oome  but  as  a  handmaid  to  her  younger  sister,  pat  a 
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good  face  upon  her  melancholy  fortunes.  Honeysuckle 
•nd  ivy  embraced  and  hid  crumbling  walls,  broken 
foundations,  mounds  of  brick  and  rubbish,  all  the  un- 
touched memorials  of  the  last  burning  of  the  place. 
Grass  grew  in  the  street,  and  the  silent  square  was 
strewn  with  the  gold  of  the  buttercups.    The  houses 
that  yet  stood  and  were  lived  in  might  have  been 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  the  thumb 
for  the  church.     But  in  their  gardens  the  flowers 
bloomed  gayly,  and  the  sycamores  and  mulberries  in 
the  churchyard  were  haunts  of  song.    The  dead  below 
had  music,  and  violets  in  the  blowing  grass,  and  the 
undertone  of  the  river.    Perhaps  they  liked  the  peace 
of  the  town  that  was  dead  as  they  were  dead ;  that, 
like  them,  had  seen  of  the  travail  of  life,  and  now, 
with  shut  eyes  and  folded  hands,  knew  that  it  was 
vanity. 

But  the  Jaquelin  house  was  built  to  tiie  eastward  of 
the  churchyard  and  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and,  facing 
the  sparkling  river,  squarely  turned  its  back  upon  the 
quiet  desolation  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  and 
upon  the  text  from  Eoclesiastes. 

In  the  level  meadow,  around  a  Maypole  gay  with  gar^ 
lands  and  with  fluttering  ribbons,  the  grass  had  been 
closely  mown,  for  there  were  to  be  foot-races  and  wrest- 
ling  bouts  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests.  Beneath 
a  spreading  tree  a  dozen  flddlers  put  their  instruments 
in  tune,  while  behind  the  open  windows  of  a  small, 
ruinous  house,  dwelt  in  by  the  sexton,  a  rustic  choir 
was  trying  over  "The  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bednall 
Green."  Young  men  and  maidens  of  the  meaner 
sort,  drawn  from  the  surrounding  country,  from  small 
plantation,  store  and  ordinary,  mill  and  feny,  clad  in 
Aeir  holiday  best  and  prone  to  laughter,  strayed  here 
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and  there,  or,  walking  up  and  down  the  river  bank, 
where  it  commanded  a  view  of  both  the  Umding  and 
ttie  road,  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  gentlefolk. 
ChUdren,  too,  were  not  lacking,  but  rolled  amidst  the 
buttercups  or  caught  at  the  ribbons  flying  from  the 
Maypole,  whUe  aged  folk  sat  in  the  sun,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  wide-Upped  negroes,  carrying  benches  and 
chairs,  advanced  to  the  shaven  green  and  put  the  seats 
in  order  about  the  sylvan  stage.    It  was  but  nine  of 
the  clock,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Maypole  was  long 
npon  the  grass.    Along  the  sHghtly  rising  ground  b^ 
hmd  the  meadow  stretched  an  apple  orchard  in  full 
bloom,  and  between  that  line  of  rose  and  snow  and  the 
lapping  of  the  tide  upon  the  yeUow  sands  lay,  for  the 
length  of  a  spring  day,  the  kingdom  of  aU  content. 

The  shadow  of  the  Maypole  was  not  much  shrunken 
when  the  guests  of  the  house  of  Jaquelin  began  to  ar- 
nye.    First  to  come,  and  from  farthest  away,  was  Mr. 
Kichard  Ambler,  of  Yorktown,  who  had  ridden  from 
tiiat  place  to  Williamsburgh  the  afternoon  before,  and 
had  that  morning  used  the  pUnter's  pace  to  James- 
town,  —  his  industry  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
courting  the  May  Queen's  elder  sister.    Following  him 
came  five  Lees  in  a  chariot,  then  a  delegation  of  Bur- 
weUs,  then  two  Digges  in  a  chaise.     A  Bknd  and 
a  Bassett  and  a  Randolph  came  on  horseback,  while  a 
wtj!L  •?i^^'  «P  W  a  bevy  of  blooming  Carters,  a 
white-sailed  sloop  from  Warwick  landed  a  dozen  Carys 
great  and  smaU,  and  two  periaguas,  filled  with  Hani! 
wns.  Aliens,  and  Cockes,  shot  over  from  the  Surrey 

From  a  stand  at  one  end  of  the  grassy  stage,  trum- 
pet  and  drum  proclaimed  that  the  company  had  gath- 
•red  beneath  the  sycamores  befor«  the  house,  and  was 
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mboat  to  enter  the  meadow 
warned  their  children  fr 


Shrill-voiced  mothers 


)m  the  Maypole,  the  fiddlers 
ceased  their  twanging,  and  Pretty  Bessee,  her  name 
cut  in  twain,  died  upon  the  air.  The  throng  of  hum- 
ble  folk  — krgely  made  up  of  contestants  for  the 
prises  of  the  day,  and  of  their  friends  and  kindred  — 
scurried  to  its  appointed  place,  and  with  the  issuing 
from  the  house  gates  of  the  May  Queen  and  her  court 
the  festivities  commenced. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  midst  of  a  bout  at  quarterstaff 
between  the  Jamestown  bhusksmith  and  the  miller  from 
Princess  Creek,  a  coach  and  four,  accompanied  by  a 
horseman,  crossed  the  neck,  rolled  through  the  street 
and,  entering  the  meadow,  drew  up  a  hundred  f^et 
from  the  ring  of  spectators. 

Tie  eyes  of  the  commonalty  still  hung  upon  every 
motion  of  the  blacksmi  ih  and  the  miller,  but  by  the 
people  of  quaHty  the  cudgelers  were  for  the  moment 
quite  forgot.    The  head  of  the  house  of  Jaquelin  hur- 
ried  over  the  grass  to  the  coach  door.    "  Ha,  Colonel 
Byrdl     When  we  heard  that  you  were  staying  oveiw 
night  at  Green  Spring,  we  hoped  that,  being  so  near, 
you  would  come  to  our  merrymaking.    Mistress  Eve- 
lyn, I  kiss  your  hands.    Though  we  can't  give  you  the 
diversions  of  Spring  Garden,  yet  such  as  we  have  are 
at  your  feet    Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward,  your  servant, 
■iri    Virginia  has  missed  you  these  ten  years  and 
more.    We  were  heartily  glad  to  hear,  t'  other  day, 
that  the  Golden  Rose  had  brought  you  home." 

As  he  spoke  the  worthy  gentleman  strove  tt>  open 
the  coach  door ;  but  the  horseman,  to  whom  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech  was  addressed,  and  who  had  now 
dismounted,  was  beforehand  with  him.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  a  young  lady,  of  a  delicate  and  pen- 
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rive  beauty,  placed  one  hand  npon  the  defeiential 
arm  of  Mr.  Marmadoke  Haward  and  descended  from 
the  painted  coach  to  the  flower«nameled  sward.  The 
women  amongst  the  assembled  gaests  fluttered  and 
whispered;  for  this  was  youth,  beauty,  wealth,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Court,  all  drawn  in  the  person  of  Mis- 
tress  Evelyn  Byrd,  bred  since  childhood  in  the  politest 
society  of  England,  newly  returned  with  her  father 
to  his  estate  of  Westover  in  Virginia,  and,  from  her 
garhinded  gypsy  hat  to  the  point  of  her  silken  shoe, 
suggestive  of  the  rainbow  world  of  mode. 

Her  father— alert,  vivacious,  haiidsome,  with  finely 
out  lips  that  were  quick  to  smile,  and  dark  eyes  that 
smUed  when  the  Ups  were  still  —  followed  her  to  the 
earth,  shook  out  his  ruffles,  and  extended  his  gold 
snuffbox  to  his  good  friend  Mr.  Jaquelin.    The  gen- 
tleman who  had  ridden  beside  the  coach  threw  the 
reins  of  his  horse  to  one  of  the  negroes  who  had  come 
running  from  the  Jaquelin  stables,  and,  together  with 
their  host,  the  three  walked  across  the  strip  of  grass 
to  the  row  of  expectant  gentry.    Down  went  the  town- 
bred  lady  until  the  skirt  of  her  blue^reen  gown  lay 
in  folds  upon  the  buttercups;  down  went  the  ladies 
opposite  in  curtsies  as  profound,  if  less  exquisitely 
graceful.    Off  came  the  hats  of  the  gentlemen ;  the 
bows  were  of  the  lowest;  snuffboxes  were  drawn  out, 
handkerchiefs  of  fine  hoUand  flourished;  the  wel- 
coming speeches  were  hearty  and  not  unpolished. 

It  was  a  society  less  provincial  than  that  of  more 
than  one  shire  that  was  nearer  to  London  by  a  thou- 
sand leagues.  It  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake  and  of  great  rivers;  ships  dropped  their  anchors 
before  its  very  doors.  Now  and  again  the  pknter 
followed  his  tobacco  aboard.    The  sands  did  not  then 
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nm»  iwiftly  through  the  honxglass;  if  the  Toyage 
to  England  was  long,  why,  so  was  life  I    The  planters 
went,  sold  their  tobaooo,  —  Sweet^cented,  E.  Dees, 
Oronoko,  Cowpen,  Non-lmming,  —  talked  with  their 
•gents,  visited  their  English  kindred;  saw  the  town, 
the  opera,  and  the  play,  —  perhaps,  afar  off,  the  King ; 
and  returned  to  Virginia  and  their  pkntations  with 
the  last  but  one  novelty  in  ideas,  manner,  and  dress. 
Of  their  sons  not  a  few  were  educated  in  English 
schools,  while  their  wives  and  daughters,  if  for  the 
most  part  they  saw  the  enchanted  ground  only  through 
the  eyes  of  husband,  father,  or  brother,  yet  foUowed 
^  fashions,  when  learned,  with  religious  ceaL    In 
Williamsburgh,  where   aU   men  went  on  occasion, 
there  was  polite  enough  living:  there  were  the  col- 
lege, the  Capitol,  and  the  pkyhouse ;  the  pahice  was 
a  toy  St  James ;  the  Governors  that  came  and  went 
almost  as  proper  genUemen,  fitted  to  ml      ver  Eng- 
hsh  people,  as  if  they  had  been  bom        flanover 
and  could  not  sp-k  their  subjects'  tongue. 

So  it  was  that  the  assembly  which  had  risen  to 
greet  Mr.  JaqueKn's  Litest  guests,  besides  being  sufft- 
oiently  well  bom,  was  not  at  aU  ill  bred,  nor  uni 
formed,  nor  untraveled.  But  it  was  not  of  the  gay 
world  as  were  the  three  whom  it  welcomed.  It  had 
spent  only  months,  not  years,  in  Enghmd ;  it  had 
never  kissed  the  King's  hand ;  it  did  not  know  Bath 
nor  the  WeUs;  it  was  innocent  of  dmms  and  routs 
and  masquerades ;  had  not  even  a  speaking  acquaint- 
anoe  ^th  great  lords  and  hMlies;  had  never  supped 

"7  c.   T*  ?l^*°  «'^y  "^^  «P°°  ^y  t»»«  Dean 
Of  St.  Pfctncks,  or  courted  by  the  Earl  of  Peter- 

borough.    It  had  not,  Uke  the  elder  of  the  two  men, 

studied  m  the  Low  Countries,  visited  the  Court  of 
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Fn^oe,  and  oontnujted  f rienddupa  with  men  of  ilh* 
to^.  names;  nor,  like  the  younger,  had  it  written  a 

FS/f^%'  *^^  ""^^  **»°«^'  a  duel  in  the 
Sf.T  ^'^S5«>'-teP«»  «»d  loat  and  won  at  Z 

candles,  three  thousand  pounds. 
Therefore  it  stood  slightly  in  awe  of  the  wit  and 

rZ^ti^'f^'V^^'r^^*^  newestTaswL  j 
^^^^l  T^  and  neighbors,  and  ite  welco^H,, 
Int^Ti.  t'^  ^  -tiff  as  cloth  of  gold  with  cere^ 
mony.    The  May  Queen  tripped  in  her  speech  as  she 

great  chair  standmg  proudly  forth  from  the  humbler 
seate,  and  colored  charmingly  at  the  lady  of  fashion's 

ho^"^°'  ^  "^r^  fewgraifulwordsof 
C^v  ^!y°"°«"»«»»»yJy  noted  the  length  of  the 
Colonels  per, wig  and  the  quality  of  Mr.  Hayward's 
Mechlm   while  tiieir  elders,  suddenly  bckinrmL 

ml  for  discourse,  made  shift  to  take  a  deal  of  snuff. 
The  Colonel  took  matters  into  his  own  capable  hands. 
Mr.  Jaquelin,  I  wish  that  my  tobacco  at  West- 
oyer  may  look  as  finely  a  fortnight  hence  as  does  yours 
to;day  I    There  promise  to  be  more  Frenchmen  in  my 
fields  than  Germans  at  St  James.    Mr.  Cary.  if  I 
come  to  Denbigh  when  the  peaches  are  ripe,  wm  you 
teach  me  to  make  persico?    Mr.  Allen,  I  hear  tibat 
you  breed  cocks  as  courageous  as  those  of  Tanagra. 
I  shall  borrow  from  you  for  a  fight  that  I  mew  to 
give.    Ladies,  for  how  much  gold  will  you  sell  the 
recipe  for  that  balm  of  Mecca  you  must  use  ?    There 
are  dames  at  Court  would  come  barefoot  to  Virginia 
for  so  dazzling  a  bloom.     Why  do  you  patoh  onlv 
upon  the  Whig  side  of  the  face?"^  Are^u^  of  one 
camp,  and  does  not  one  of  you  grow  a  white  rosebush 
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•gainrt  the  29th  of  Bfay?  May  it  please  your  Ma- 
jesty  the  May  Queen,  I  shaU  watoh  the  sports  from 
this  seat  upon  your  right  hand.  Egad,  the  miller 
quits  himself  as  though  he  were  the  moss.«rown  fel- 
low  of  Sherwood  Forest  I " 

The  ice  t-J  thawed ;  and  by  the  time  the  victorious 
miller  had  been  pushed  forward  to  receive  the  smart 
cocked  hat  which  was  the  Virginia  rendition  of  the 
crown  of  wild  oUve,  it  had  quite  melted.    Conversa- 
tion  became  general,  and  food  was  found  or  made  for 
kughter.    When  the  twelve  fiddlers  who  succeeded 
the  bUcksmith  and  the  miller  came  trooping  upon  the 
green,  they  phiyed,  one  by  one,  to  perhaps  as  light- 
hearted  a  company  as  a  May  Day  ever  shone  upon. 
AU  their  tunes  were  gay  and  Uvely  ones,  and  the 
younger  men  moved  their  feet  to  the  music,  whUe  a 
Strephon  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lists  seized  upon  a 
blooming  Chloe,  and  the  two  began  to  dance  "  as  if  " 
quoth  the  Colonel,  "the  musicians  were  so  numy 
tarantula  doctors." 

A  flowei^wreathed  instrument  of  his  calling  went  to 
the  pkyer  of  the  sprightliest  air;  after  which  award- 
ment,  the  fiddlers,  each  to  the  tune  of  his  own  choos- 
ing,  marched  o£F  the  green  to  make  room  for  Pretty 
Bessee,  her  father  the  beggar,  and  her  suitors  the 
innkeeper,  the  merchant,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
knight. 

The  high,  quick  notes  of  the  song  suited  the  sun- 
shiny  weather,  the  sheen  of  the  river,  the  azure  skies. 
A  light  wmd  brought  from  the  orohard  a  vagrant 
troop  of  pink  and  white  petals  to  camp  upon  the 
silken  sleeve  of  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd.  The  gentle- 
man  sitting  beside  her  gathered  them  up  and  gave 
them  again  to  tiie  breeze. 
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"It  soimdB  swwOj  enongh,"  he  said,  « but  temblj 
(ud-iMmoned :  — 

'I  wdii^  not  tnw  loT*  by  dw  irai^t  of  tha  paw, 
Aad  bMoty  ii  iMMty  ia  trwy  dagiM.' 

Tluit  's  not  Coart  dootrine." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  spoke  rested  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand,  and  looked  past  the  singers  to  the  bios, 
soming  slope  and  the  sky  above.  "So  mnoh  the 
worse  for  the  Coort,"  she  said.  "So  much  the  better 
for  "  — 

Haward  glanced  at  her.  "For  Virginia?"  he 
ended,  with  a  smile.  •♦  Do  you  think  that  they  do 
not  weigh  love  with  gold  here  in  Virginia,  Evelvn? 
It  is  n't  reaUy  Arcady."  ^ 

"So  much  the  better  for  some  place,  somewhere," 
she  answered  quietly.  « I  did  not  say  Virginia.  In- 
deed,  from  what  travelers  like  yourself  hare  told  me, 
I  think  the  country  lies  not  upon  this  earth.  But  the 
story  is  at  an  end,  and  we  must  applaud  with  the  rest. 
It  sounded  sweetly,  after  all,  —  though  it  was  only  a 
lying  song.    What  next  ?  " 

Her  father,  from  his  station  beside  the  May  Queen, 
caught  tht  .question,  and  broke  the  How  of  his  smiling 
compliments  to  answer  it.  «  A  race  between  young 
girls,  my  love,— the  lucky  fair  who  proves  her  de- 
scent from  Atahinta  to  find,  not  a  golden  apple,  but 
a  golden  guinea.  Here  come  from  the  sexton's  house 
the  pretty  light  o'  heels  I " 

The  crowd,  gentle  and  simple,  arose,  and  pushed 
back  all  benches,  stools,  and  chairs,  so  as  to  enlaige 
the  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  the  six  girls  who 
were  to  run  stepped  out  upon  the  green.  The  young, 
est  son  of  the  house  of  Jaquelin  checked  them  o£F  in 
»  shrill  treble:  — 
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"The  blaoknniih's  Meg— MaU  and  Jenny  bom  the 
oroesnwds  ordinaty  — the  Widow  Constance's  Bar- 
bara — red-headed  Bess— Parson  Darden's  Audrey  I " 

A  tall,  thin,  grave  gentleman,  standing  behind 
Haward,  gave  an  impatient  jerk  of  his  body  and  said 
something  beneath  his  breath.  Haward  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  "  Ha,  Mr.  Le  Neve  I  I  did  not  know 
you  were  there.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
read  at  Williamsburgh  kst  Sunday  afternoon,— 
though  this  is  your  parish,  I  believe?  What  was 
that  hist  name  that  the  youngster  cried  ?  I  failed  to 
catoh  it." 

"Audrey,  sir,"  answered  the  minister  of  James 
City  parish;  "  Gideon  Darden's  Audrey.  You  can't 
but  have  heard  of  Darden?  A  minister  of  the  go» 
pel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sir ;  and  a  scandal,  a 
shame,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Church  I  A  foul- 
mouthed,  brawling,  learned  sot  I  A  stranger  to  good 
works,  but  a  frequentei-  of  tippling  houses  I  A  bra- 
aen,  dissembling,  atheistical  Demas,  who  will  neither 
let  go  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  nor  of  his  parish, —a 
sweet^cented  parish,  sir,  with  the  best  glebe  in  three 
counties  I  And  he 's  inducted,  sir,  inducted,  which  is 
more  than  most  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia,  who  neither 
fight  nor  dnnk  nor  swear,  can  say  for  themselves  I " 

The  minister  had  lost  his  gravity,  and  spoke  with 
warmth  and  bitterness.  As  he  paused  for  breath. 
Mistress  Evelyn  took  her  eyes  from  the  group  of 
those  about  to  run  and  opened  her  fan.  "  A  careless 
father,  at  least,"  she  said.  « If  he  hath  leaming,he 
should  know  better  than  to  set  his  daughter  there." 

"She's  not  his  own,  ma'am.  She's  an  orphan, 
bound  to  Darden  and  his  wife,  I  suppose.  There 's 
■ome  story  or  other  about  her,  but,  not  being  curious 
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in  Mr.  D»rd«ii's  alEun,  I  have  never  learned  it 
When  I  eame  to  Virginia,  five  yean  ago,  she  was  a 
alip  of  a  giri  of  thirteen  or  so.  Once,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  Darden,  she  waylaid  me  in  the  road 
as  I  was  riding  away,  and  asked  me  how  far  it  was  to 
the  mountains,  and  if  there  were  Indians  between 
them  and  us." 

"Did  she  so?"  asked  Haward.  "And  which  is— 
Audrey  ?  " 

"The  dark  one  — brown  as  a  gypsy  — with  the 
dogwood  in  her  hair.  And  mark  me,  there  '11  be 
Darden's  own  luck  and  she  '11  win.  She 's  fleeter  than 
a  greyhound.  I  've  seen  her  running  in  and  out  and 
to  and  fro  in  the  forest  like  a  wild  thing." 

Bare  of  foot  and  slender  ankle,  bare  of  arm  and 
shoulder,  with  heaving  bosom,  shut  lips,  and  steady 
eyes,  each  of  the  six  runners  awaited  the  trumpet 
sound  that  should  send  her  forth  like  an  arrow  to  the 
goal,  and  to  the  shining  guinei  that  ky  thereby.  The 
spectators  ceased  to  talk  and  kugh,  and  bent  foiw 
ward,  watching.  Wagera  had  been  laid,  and  each 
man  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  favorite,  measuring  her 
chances.    The  trumpet  blew,  and  tho  race  was  on. 

When  it  was  over  and  won,  the  May  Queen  rose 
from  her  seat  and  crossed  the  grass  to  her  fine  kdy 
guest.  "  There  are  left  only  the  prizes  for  this  and 
for  the  boys'  race  and  for  the  best  dancer.  Will  you 
not  give  them.  Mistress  Evelyn,  and  so  make  them  of 
more  value  ?  " 

More  curtsying,  more  complimenting,  and  the  gold 
was  in  Evelyn's  white  hand.  The  trumpet  blew,  the 
drum  beat,  the  fiddlers  swung  into  a  quick,  staccato 
air,  and  Darden's  Audrey,  leaving  the  post  which  she 
had  touched  some  seconds  in  advance  of  the  foremost 
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of  iboM  with  whom  she  had  raoed,  oame  f orwaid  to 
raoeive  the  gainea. 

The  straight,  short  skirt  of  dnU  bine  Unen  could 
nci  hide  the  lines  of  the  yotmg  limbs ;  beneath  the 
thin,  white,  sleeveless  bodice  showed  the  tint  of  the 
flesh,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bosom.    The  bare  feet 
trod  the  grass  bghtly  and  firmly;  the  brown  eyes 
looked  horn  under  the  dogwood  ohaplet  in  a  gase  that 
was  serions,  innocent,  and  unashamed.    To  Audrey 
they  were  only  people  out  of  a  fairy  tale,  —  all  those 
gay  folk,  dressed  in  silks  and  with  curled  hair.    They 
lired  in  *' great  houses,"  and  men  and  women  were 
bom  to  till  their  fields,  to  row  their  ooats,  to  doff 
hats  or  curtsy  as  the/  passed.    They  were  not  real ; 
if  you  pricked  them  they  would  not  bleed.    In  the 
mountains  that  she  remembered  as  a  dream  there  were 
pale  masses  of  bloom  far  up  among  the  cliffs ;  veiy 
beautiful,  but  no  more  to  be  gained  than  the  moon  or 
than  rainbow  gold.    She  looked  at  the  May  party 
before  which  she  had  been  called  much  as,  when  a 
child,  she  had  looked  at  the  gorgeous,  distant  bloom, 
—not  without  longing,  perhaps,  but  indifferent,  too, 
knowing  that  it  was  beyond  her  reach. 

When  ^e  gold  piece  was  held  out  to  her,  she  took 
it,  having  earned  it ;  when  the  little  speech  with 
which  the  lady  gave  the  guinea  was  ended,  she  was 
ready  with  her  curtsy  and  her  "  Thank  you,  ma'am." 
The  red  came  into  her  cheeks  because  she  was  not 
used  to  so  many  eyes  upon  her,  bat  she  did  not  blush 
for  her  bare  feet,  nor  for  her  dress  that  had  slipped  low 
over  her  shoulder,  nor  for  the  fact  that  she  had  run 
her  swiftest  five  times  around  the  Maypole,  all  for  the 
love  of  a  golden  guinea,  and  for  mere  youth  and  pure- 
minded  ignorance,  and  the  springtime  in  the  pulses. 
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The  gold  pieoe  ky  within  her  brown  fingm  % 
thought  too  Kghtly,  for  m  she  stepped  back  from  the 
row  of  gentlefolk  it  slid  from  her  hand  to  the  ground. 
A  gentleman,  sitting  beside  the  Udy  who  had  spoken 
to  her,  stooped,  and  picking  up  the  money  gave  it 
again  into  her  hand.    Though  she  curtsied  to  him, 
she  did  not  look  at  him,  but  turned  away,  glad  to  be 
quit  of  all  the  eyes,  and  in  a  moment  had  slipped  into 
the  crowd  from  which  she  had  come.    It  was  midday, 
and  old  Israel,  the  fisherman,  who  had  brought  her 
and  the  Widow  Constance's  Barbara  up  the  river  in 
his  boat,  would  be  going  back  with  the  tide.    She 
was  not  loath  to  leave :  the  green  meadow,  the  gaudy 
Maypole,  and  the  music  were  good,  but  the  silence  on 
the  river,  the  shadow  of  the  brooding  forest,  the  dart- 
ing  of  the  fish  hawk,  were  better. 

In  the  meadow  the  boys'  race  and  the  rustic  dance 
were  soon  over.  The  dinner  at  the  Jaquelin  bouse  to 
its  guests  huted  longer,  but  it  too  was  hurried ;  for  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Harrison's  maro  Nelly  was  to  run 
agamst  Major  Burwell's  Feamaught,  and  the  stakes 
were  heavy. 

Not  all  of  the  company  went  from  the  banquet  back 
to  the  meadow,  where  the  humbler  folk,  having  eaten 
their  dinner  of  bread  and  meat  and  ale,  were  whiling 
away  with  sports  of  their  own  the  hour  before  the 
race.  Colonel  Byrd  had  business  at  WiUiamsburgh, 
and  must  reach  his  lodgings  then  an  hour  beforo 
sunset.  His  four  bhusk  horses  brought  to  the  door 
the  great  vermilion^nd-^sream  coach ;  an  ebony  coach- 
man in  scarlet  cracked  his  whip  at  a  couple  of  negro 
urohins  who  had  kept  pace  with  the  vehicle  as  it  lum- 
bered from  the  stables,  and  a  light  brown  footman 
flung  open  the  door  and  bwered  the  steps.    The 
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Cobnel,  rnneh  regretting  that  oooasion  diould  oaU 

MV.  D»y,  ki«ed  the  M»y  Queen',  hand,  «nd  ^ 
prodipd  of  weU4urnPd  eompliments,  like  the  gay  and 
giJIant  gentleman  t:,.t  he  wae.  Hi.  daughter  Lde 
her  grueeM  adieux  in  her  dear,  low,  and  .inguUrty 
™>t  Toice,  jnd  together  they  were  .wallowed^p  <rf 
the  manmioth  coach.  Mr.  Haward  took  wuff  Jdth 
Mr.  Jaquehn;  then,  mounting  hi.  horw,-it  wa« 
■uppoeed  Aat  he  too  had  bu.ine«  in  Willianuiburgh, 
-raiMd  hi.  hat  and  bade  farewell  to  the  comply 
with  one  low  and  oomprehengiTe  bow. 

The  equipage  made  a  widS  tarn;  the  ladie.  and 
^ntlemen  upon  the  Jaquelin  porch  fluttered  fan. 
«d  handkerchief.;  the  Colonel,  leaning  from  the 
^  r  w'  r^*^  W.  hand;  and  tS  hor.eman 
h^  t«  hat  the  .econd  time.  The  yery  cpecial 
gu«rt.  were  gone;  and  though  the  remainder  oftin, 
afternoon  wa.  a.  merry  a.  heart  could  wi.h,  yet  a  bou- 

them.    For  a  moment  the  women  .tood  inVbrown 

^iT^TI  ™  *^*"  '"^^'  Mi«t««  Evelyn'. 
gypV  hat  and  the  exceeding  thinnes.  and  flnenesTof 
her  tucker ;  while  to  each  of  the  younger  men  came 

^y^^wzzz''  *  «^-^^-^ir:f 

But  the  trumpet  blew,  .ummoning  ihem  to  the  .port 
sLtn    *^^™*^\»°d  '^oA  -topped  upon  caetles  iu 

^il;  J!i*"*^°"^'^'^o».»meadowinVir. 
ginia  sufficed. 
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THE  BOAD  TO  WILLIAM8BTTBGH 

Afril  had  gone  out  in  rain,  and  though  the  sun 
now  shone  brightly  from  a  cloudless  sky,  the  streams 
were  swollen  and  the  road  was  heavy.  The  ponderous 
coach  and  the  four  black  horses  made  slow  progress. 
The  creeping  pace,  the  languid  warmth  of  the  after- 
noon, the  scent  of  flowering  trees,  the  ceaseless  sing- 
ing of  redbird,  catbird,  robin,  and  thrush,  made  it 
drowsy  in  the  forest.  In  the  midst  of  an  agreeable 
dissertation  upon  May  Day  sports  of  more  ancient 
times  the  Colonel  paused  to  smother  a  yawn;  and 
when  he  had  done  with  the  clown,  the  ;"^per,  and  the 
hobby-horse,  he  yawned  again,  this  time  outright. 

"  "What  with  Ludwell's  Burgundy,  piquet,  and  the 
French  peace,  we  sat  late  last  night.  My  eyes  are  as 
heavy  as  the  road.  Have  you  noticed,  my  dear,  how 
blapd  and  dreamy  is  the  air  ?  On  such  an  afternoon 
one  is  content  to  be  in  Virginia,  and  out  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  very  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  —  a  laiy  dime  that 
Ulysses  touched  at,  my  love." 

The  equipage  slowly  cH.mbed  an  easy  ascent,  and  as 
slowly  descended  to  the  level  again.  The  road  was 
narrow,  and  now  and  then  a  wild  cherry-tree  struck 
the  coach  with  a  white  arm,  or  a  grapevine  swung 
through  the  window  a  fragrant  trailer.  The  woods  on 
either  hand  were  pale  green  and  silver  gray,  save 
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where  they  were  starred  with  dogwood,  or  where  rose 
the  pink  mist  of  the  Judas-tree.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  the  road  skirted  a  mantled  pond,  choked  with 
broad  green  leaves  and  the  half-submerged  trunks  of 
fallen  trees.  Upon  these  logs,  basking  in  the  sunlight, 
lay  small  tortoises  by  the  score.  A  snake  glided  across 
the  road  in  front  of  the  horses,  and  from  a  bit  of 
muddy  ground  rose  a  cloud  of  yellow  butterflies. 

The  G)lonel  yawned  for  the  third  time,  looked  at 
his  watch,  sighed,  lifted  his  finely  arched  brows  with 
a  whimsical  smile  for  his  own  somnolence  ;  then,  with 
an  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  love,"  took  out  a  laoe 
handkerchief,  spread  it  over  his  face  and  head,  and, 
crossing  his  legs,  sunk  back  into  the  capacious  comer 
of  the  coach.  In  three  minutes  the  pk/.id  rise  and 
fall  of  his  ruffles  bore  '     ness  that  he  slept. 

The  horseman,  who,  riding  beside  the  lowered  glass, 
had  at  intervals  conversed  with  thu  occupants  of  the 
coach,  now  glanced  from  the  sleeping  gentleman  to 
the  lady,  in  whose  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes  lurked  no 
sign  of  drowsiness.  The  pond  had  been  passed,  and 
before  them,  between  low  banks  crowned  with  ferns 
and  overshadowed  by  beech-trees,  lay  a  long  stretch 
of  shady  road. 

Haward  drew  rein,  dismounted,  and  motioned  to 
the  coachman  to  check  the  horses.  When  the  coach 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  he  opened  the  door  with  as 
little  oreakmg  as  might  be,  and  held  out  a  petitionary 
hand.  "Will  you  not  walk  with  me  a  little  way, 
Evelyn  ? "  he  asked,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  that  he 
might  not  wake  the  sleeper.  "  It  is  much  pleasanter 
out  here,  with  the  birds  and  the  flowers." 

His  eyes  and  the  smile  upon  his  lips  added,  *'  and 
with  me."    From  what  he  had  been  upon  a  hilltop^ 
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one  moonUght  night  eleven  yean  before,  he  had  be. 
come  a  somewhat  sUent,  handsome  gentieman.  com- 
posed in  manner,  experienced,  not  unkindly,  looking 
abroad  from  his  apportioned  mountain  crag  and  soli, 
tary  fortress  upon  men,  and  the  busy  ways  of  men, 
with  a  tolerant  gaze.     That  to  certain  of  his  London 
acquamtance  he  was  simply  the  weU-bred  phUosopher 
and  man  of  letters;  that  in  the  minds  of  others  he 
was  associated  with  the  peacock  plumage  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  with  the  flare  of  candles,  the  hot  breath  of 
gjimesters,  tbt  ring  of  gold  upon  the  tables ;  that  one 
clique  h-d  tales  to  teU  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  and  a 
generous  hand,  whUe  yet  another  grew  red  at  men- 
tion of  his  name,  and  put  to  his  credit  much  that  was 
not  creditable,  was  perhaps  not  strange.    He,  like  his 
neighbors,  had  many  selves,  and  each  in  its  turn  — 
the  schokr,  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  indolent,  kindly, 
reflective  self,  the  self  of  pride  and  cool  assurance  and 
stubborn  will —  took  its  pkce  behind  the  mask,  and 
went  through  its  aUotted  part    His  self  of  all  selves, 
the  quiet,  remote,  crowned,  and  inscrutable  7,  sat 
•part,  alike    curious    and  indifferent,  watched    the 
others,  and  knew  how  little  worth  the  whUe  was  the 
Btir  in  the  ant-hill. 

But  on  a  May  Day,  in  the  sunshine  and  the  bios- 
Bommg  woods  and  the  company  of  Mistress  Evelyn 
Byrd,  it  seemed,  for  the  moment,  worth  the  while. 
At  his  invitation  she  had  taken  his  hand  and  descended 
from  the  coach.  The  great,  painted  thing  moved 
slowly  forward,  bearing  the  unconscious  Colonel,  and 
the  two  pedestrians  walked  behind  it:  he  with  his 
horse's  reins  over  his  arm  and  hii  hat  in  his  hand ; 
she  lifting  her  silken  skirts  frora  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  looking,  not  at  her  companion,  but  at  the 
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greening  boughs,  and  at  the  snnlight  striking  upon 
smooth,  pale  beech  trunks  and  the  leaf-strewn  earth 
beneath.  Out  of  the  woods  came  a  sudden  medley  of 
bird  notes,  clear,  sweet,  and  inexpressibly  joyous. 

"  That  is  a  mookingburd,"  said  Haward.  "  I  onoe 
heard  one  of  a  moonlight  night,  beside  a  still  water  " 

He  broke  off,  and  they  listened  in  silence.  The 
bird  flew  away,  and  they  came  to  a  brook  traversing 
the  road,  and  flowing  in  wide  meanders  through  the 
forest.  There  were  stepping-stones,  and  Haward, 
crossing  first,  turned  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
lady.  When  she  was  upon  his  side  of  the  streamlet, 
and  before  he  released  the  slender  fingers,  he  bent 
and  kissed  them;  then,  as  there  was  no  answering 
smile  or  blush,  but  only  a  quiet  withdrawal  of  the 
hand  and  a  remark  about  the  crystal  clearness  of  the 
brook,  looked  at  her,  with  interrogation  in  his  smile. 

"  What  is  that  crested  bird  upon  yonder  bough," 
she  asked,  —  "  the  one  that  gave  the  piercing  cry  ?  " 

"A  kingfisher,"  he  answered,  "and  cousin  to  the 
halcyon  of  tne  ancients.  If,  when  next  you  go  to  sea, 
you  take  its  feathers  with  you,  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  storms." 

A  tree,  leaflept,  '  it  purplish  pink  with  bloom, 
leaned  from  the  i^^^  above  them.  He  broke  a  branch 
and  gave  it  to  her.  "  It  is  the  Judas-tree,"  he  told 
her.    •«  Isoariot  hanged  himself  thereon." 

Around  the  trunk  of  a  beech  a  lizard  ran  like  a 
green  flame,  and  they  heard  the  distant  barking  of 
a  fox.  Large  white  butterflies  went  past  them,  and  a 
hummingbird  whirred  into  the  heart  of  a  wild  honey- 
suckle that  had  hasted  to  bloom.  "  How  different 
from  the  English  forests  I "  she  said.  "  I  could  love 
these  best.  What  are  all  those  broad-leaved  plants 
with  th«  white,  w»xen  flowen  ?  " 
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"May^pples.  Some  oaU  them  mandnlm.  but 
they  do  not  rise  dmeking,  nor  kiU  the  wi^  that 
pIuAsthem.     Wai  you  have  me  gather  ttem  for 

"I  wiU  not  trouble  yon,"  she  answered,  and  in». 
■ently  turned  aside  to  puU  them  for  beraelf 

He  looked  at  the  graceful,  bending  figure'and  lifted 

his  brows ;  then,  quickening  his  pace  untU  he  was  up 

wi^e  coach,  he  spoke  to  tiie  negro  upon  the  bo^ 

1^,  drive  on  to  that  big  pine,  and  wait  there  for 

your  mistress  and  me.    Sidon,"  -  to  the  footman,  - 

get  down  and  take  my  horse.    If  your  master  wakes. 

tell  him  that  Mistress  Evelyn  tired  of  the  oo^A,  and 

uiat  1  am  picking  her  a  no»©<fay." 

Tjn  and  Sidon,  Haward's  steed,  the  four  black 
coach  horses,  the  vermiUon-and^jream  coach,  and  the 
dumbenng  Colonel,  aU  made  a  progress  of  an  hun- 
dwd  yards  to  the  pine4ree,  where  the  cortege  came  to 
a  halt.  Mistress  Evelyn  looked  up  from  the  flower- 
gathering  to  find  the  road  bare  before  her,  and  Haward. 
"ttmg  upon  a  log,  watching  her  with  something  bel 
tween  a  smile  and  a  frown.  ^^ 

•;  You  think  that  I,  also,  weigh  true  love  by  the 
weight  of  the  pum,'' he  said.  « I  do  not  care  ov^ 
much  for  your  gold,  Evelyn." 

head  slightly  bent,  fingering  the  waxen  flower,  with  a 
delicate,  Imgenng  touch.  Now  that  there  was  no 
longer  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  horses'  hoofs, 

•i!i*Tu  "*S?*"'  ^"°^  "  ~"»P°«^  o*  «>«»d,  mi^ 
Itself  felt    The  caU  of  birds,  the  whir  of  insult.,  the 

■ant,  and  eternal  as  the  sound  of  the  sea,  joined  them- 
■elves  to  the  dow  waves  of  fragrance,  the  stratoh  of 
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n»d  whereon  nothing  moved,  the  sunlight  lying  on 
the  earth,  and  made  a  spacious  quiet. 

"I  think  that  there  is  nothing  for  which  yon  care 
overmuch,"  she  said  at  hist  "Not  for  gold  or  the 
lack  of  it,  not  for  friends  or  for  enemies,  not  even  for 
yourself." 

"I  have  known  you  for  many  years,"  he  answered. 
**  I  have  watched  you  grow  from  a  child  into  a  gracious 
•nd  beautiful  woman.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  care 
for  you,  Evelyn?" 

Near  where  he  sat  so  many  violets  were  blooming 
that  they  made  a  purple  carpet  for  the  ground.     Go- 
ing over  to  them,  she  knelt  and  began  to  pluck  them. 
"If  any  danger  threatened  me,"  she  began,  in  her 
dear,  low  voice,  "I  believe  that  you  would  step  be- 
tween me  and  it,  though  at  the  peril  of  your  life.    I 
believe  that  yon  take  some  pleasure  in  what  you  are 
pleased  to  style  my  beauty,  some  pride  in  a  mind  that 
you  have  hirgely  formed.    If  I  died  early,  it  would 
gneve  you  for  a  little  while.    I  call  you  my  friend." 
*•  I  would  be  oUled  your  lover,"  he  said. 
She  laid  her  fan  upon  the  ground,  heaped  it  with 
violets,  and  turned  again  to  her  reaping.     "How 
mi^t  that  be,"  slie  asked, "  when  you  do  not  love  me? 
I  know  that  you  would  marry  me.     What  do  the 
French  call  it, — manage  de  convenance  f  " 

Her  voice  was  even,  and  her  head  was  bent  so  that 
he  could  not  see  her  face.  In  the  pause  that  foUowed 
her  words  treetop  whispered  to  treetop,  but  the  sun. 
shine  lay  very  stiU  and  bright  upon  the  road  and 
upon  the  flowers  by  the  wayside. 

"There  are  worse  marriages,"  Haward  said  at  last. 
Rising  from  the  log,  he  moved  to  the  side  of  the 
kneeling  figure.    "  Let  the  violets  rest,  Evelyn,  while 
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we  reason  together.    You  are  too  deaiseyed.    Since 
they  offend  you,  I  wiU  drop  the  idle  compliments,  the 
pretjy  phrases,  in  which  neither  of  us  believes.    What 
rf  this  tmted  dream  of  love  does  not  exist  for  us? 
What  If  we  are  only  friends — dear  and  old  friends  "  — 
He  stooped,  and,  taking  her  by  the  busy  hands, 
made  her  stand  up  beside  him.    "Cannot  we  marry 
and  shU  be  friends?"  he  demanded,  with  something 
like  laughter  m  his  eyes.     "  My  dear,  I  would  strive 
to  make  you  happy;  and  happiness  is  as  often  found 
m  that  temperate  land  where  we  would  dwell  as  in 
Love  8  flaming  climate."    He  smiled  and  tried  to  find 

w  Tiu^°T"*^*  *"**  ^'^^'^^^  ^"  *he  »»^ow  of  her 
tot.  This  IS  no  flowery  wooing  such  as  women  love," 
he  said;  "but  then  you  are  like  no  other  woman. 
Always  the  truth  was  best  with  you." 

Upon  her  wrenching  her  hands  from  his,  and  sud- 
denly and  proudly  raising  her  head,  he  was  amazed  to 
find  her  white  to  the  lips. 

"  The  truth  I "  she  said  slowly.  «  Always  the  truth 
was  best  I  Well,  then,  take  the  truth,  and  afterwards 
and  forever  and  ever  leave  me  alone  I  You  have  been 
frank;  why  should  not  I,  who,  you  say,  am  like  no 
other  woman,  be  so,  too?  I  will  not  marry  you,  be- 
cause -because"^  The  crimson  flowed  over  her 
face  and  neck;  then  ebbed,  leaving  her  whiter  than 
before.  She  put  her  hands,  that  stiU  held  the  wUd 
flowers,  to  her  breast,  and  her  eyes,  dark  with  pain, 

quietly,  "  I  had  been  happy."  ^ 

Haward  stepped  backwards  until  there  lay  between 
them  a  stnp  of  sunny  earth.  The  murmur  of  the 
wind  went  on  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and  yet  the 
forest  seemed  more  quiet  than  death.     « I  could  not 
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««»».''  he  said,  speaking  dowly  and  with  his  eyes 
npon  the  ground  "  I  have  spoken  like  a  brute  I 
beg  your  pardon." 

**  You  might  have  known !  you  might  have  guessed  I " 
aheoned,  with  passion.  "  But  you  walk  an  fvT^y ; 
you  eho^  nor  high  nor  low;  you  look  deep  into 
your  mmd,  but  your  heart  you  keep  cool  and  4aDt. 
Oh,  a  very  temperate  land  I  I  think  that  others  less 
wwe  than  you  may  also  be  less  blind.  Never  speak 
to  me  of  thu.  day  I  Let  it  die  as  these  blooms^lre 
dying  ,n  thw  hot  sunshine  I  Now  let  us  walk  to  the 
^ach  and  waken  my  father.    I  have  gathered  flower. 

fro^lY  "^  »>"* '^thout  speaking,  they  moved 

^I  ^K  .  "''^^''  ""^  ^"^  •"^»»'*  to  shadow, 
down  the  road  to  the  great  pine-tree.  The  white  and 
purple  flowew  Uy  in  her  hand  and  along  her  bended 

«X'  T«'^t  ^°^t  *^'  ^''  ^"~'  °*  •^"'e  rich  ^ 
sJken  stoff,  chameleon-like  in  ito  changing  colors 

breathed  the  subtle  fragrance  of  the  peSe  Zn 
^J\  «^*°°'  °^*''  ^^  '^«  ^^  that  half  re. 

long  and  glossy  curl,  carefully  let  to  escape  from  the 
waved  and  banded  hair  beneath  the  gypsV  hat    Ex. 
qmsite  from  head  to  foot,  the  figure^L  pkce  in 
the  unpruned  untmned,  savage,  and  primeval  beauty 
of  those  woods.     Smooth  sward,  with  jets  of  water 
and  carven  nymphs  embowered  in  clipped  box  or  yew, 
should  have  been  ite  setting,  and  not  this  wild  and 
tongled  growth,  this  license  of  bird  and  beast  and 
growing  things.    And  yet  the  incongruous  riot,  the  con- 
taist  of  profuse,  untended  beauty,  enhanced  the  value 
2^  picture,  gave  it  piquancy  and  a  completer 
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V^hen  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  coach  and 

^nes  and  negroes,  aU  drowsing  in  the  sunny  road, 

Haward  made  as  if  to  speak,  but  she  stopped  him 

wiUi  her  hfted  hand.    "  Spare  me," she  begged.    "It 

w  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  words  would  make  it  worse. 

If  ever  a  day  might  come—    I  do  not  think  that  I 

am  unlovely ;  I  even  rate  myself  so  highly  as  to  think 

that  I  am  worthy  of  your  love.    If  ever  the  day  shall 

oome  when  yon  can  say  to  me,  'Now  I  see  that  love 

w  no  tinted  dream ;  now  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  in- 

deed,  then,  upon  that  day  —   But  untU  then  ask  not 

of  me  what  you  asked  back  there  among  the  violets. 

1,  too,  am  proud  "  —    Her  voice  broke. 

"Evelyn!"  he  cried.  "Poor  child -poor 
friend  "  —  ' 

She  turned  her  face  upon  him.  "  Don't  I "  she  said, 
and  her  lips  were  smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  "  We  have  forgot  that  it  is  May  Day,  and 
ttat  we  must  be  light  of  heart  Look  how  white  is 
that  dogwood-tree  I  Break  me  a  bough  for  my  chim- 
ney-piece  at  Williamsburgh." 

He  brought  her  a  branch  of  the  starry  blossoms. 
"Did  you  notice,"  she  asked,  « that  the  girl  who  ran— 
Audrey — wore  dogwood  in  her  hair  ?  You  could  see 
her  heart  beat  with  very  love  of  living.  She  was  of 
the  woods,  Uke  a  dryad.  Had  the  prizes  been  of  my 
(Aoosmg,  she  should  have  had  a  gift  more  poeticd 
than  a  guinea." 

Haward  opened  the  coach  door,  and  stood  gravely 
aside  while  she  entered  the  vehicle  and  took  her  seat 
depositing  her  flowers  upon  the  cushions  beside  her. 
ITie  Cohmel  stirr«l,  uncrossed  his  legs,  yawned,  pulled 

ui."??f^i'*^  *~"'  ^  ^•*^'  »»d  °P«»«d  his  eyes. 
Faith  I    he  exckimed,  straightening  himself,  and 
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tkkiiig  ap  his  raduuit  humor  where,  opon  falling 
asleep,  he  had  le :  it  drop.  "  The  way  mnst  have  sud. 
denly  become  griiooth  as  a  road  in  Venice,  for  I 're 
felt  no  jolting  this  half  hour.  Flowers,  Evelyn  ?  and 
Haward  afoot  ?  You  've  been  on  a  woodland  saunter, 
then,  while  I  enacted  Solomon's  sluggard!"  The 
worthy  parent's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  "What 
flowers  did  you  And?  They  have  strange  blooms 
here,  and  yet  I  warrant  that  even  in  these  woods  one 
might  come  across  Londor,  pride  and  none-so-pretty 
and  forget-me-not "  — 

His  daughter  smiled,  and  asked  him  some  idleques- 
tion  about  the  May^pple  and  the  Judas-tree.  The 
master  of  Westover  was  a  treasure  house  of  sprightly 
lore.  Within  ten  minutes  he  had  visited  Palestine, 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  ancient  herbalists,  and 
landed  again  in  his  own  coach,  to  find  in  his  kte  audi- 
ence a  somewhat  distraite  daughter  and  a  friend  in  a 
brown  study.  The  coach  was  lumbering  on  toward 
Williamsburgh,  and  Haward,  with  level  gaze  and  hand 
closed  tightly  upon  his  horse's  reins,  rode  by  the  win- 
dow,  while  the  hidy,  sitting  in  her  comer  with  down- 
cast eyes,  fingered  the  dogwood  blooms  that  were  not 
paler  than  her  face. 

The  Colonel's  wits  were  keen.  One  gknce,  a  lift 
of  his  arched  brows,  the  merest  ghost  of  a  smile,  and, 
dragging  the  younger  man  with  him,  he  plunged  into 
politics.  Invective  against  a  refractory  House  of 
Burgesses  brought  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  their 
way ;  tiie  necessity  for  an  act  to  encourage  adven- 
turers  in  iron  works  carried  them  past  a  milldam; 
and  frauds  in  the  customs  enabled  them  to  reach  a 
crossroads  ordinary,  where  the  Colonel  ordered  a  halt, 
and  oaUed  for  a  tankard  of  ale.     A  slipshod,  bine- 
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^  Cheny  brought  it,  and  .poke  her  thanks  in  broad 
^teh  for  the  .hiUing  which  the  gay  Colonel  iZ 
tinkling  into  the  measure.  ** 

1.  J^*  J*"*?*  '^^  «»»"<Je«*e  gentlenuui,  baring 
had  hi.  draught,  cried  to  the  coachman  to  go  on,  a^d 

Tw^T^^r..*^*  ^"*'*^°"  °*  *^«  -^  when 
Haward  who  had  dismounted,  appeared  at  the  coach 

door     '  I  do  not  think  that  I  will^on  to  WUIiT^ 
bujghwithyou,sir,»hesaid.    « The^ Wmr^'u «: 
some  business  with  my  overseer  that  ought  not  to  wait. 
If  I  tdke  this  road  and  the  planter's  pace,  I  shall 
^h  Fair  View  by  sunset.     You  do  nStletum  to 
Westover  this  week  ?    Then  I  shaU  see  you  at  wZ 
hamsburghwithinadayortwo.     Evelyn,^good4!" 
Her  hand  lay  upon  the  cushion  nearest  him.    He 
would  have  taken  it  in  his  own,  as  for  years  he  had 
done  when  he  bade  her  good-by;  but  though  she 
Milled  and  gave  him  "  Good^lay  "  in  her  m,ual  voice 
she  drew  the  hand  away.     The  Colonel's  eyebZ.' 
went  up  another  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  he  wa.  a  di.- 
oreet  genUeman  who  had  bought  experience.    Skill- 
fuHy  unoUervant,  his  parting  word,  were  at  once 
cordial  and  few  in  number;  and  after  Haward  C 
momited  and  had  tamed  into  the  side  road,  he  put  hi. 

i^d  riS  r^^rS^  ^"^  o«*  o{  the  coach  4dow 
and  caUed  to  him  some  advice  about  the  tramipUni. 

sTf  J  Srr  ^J"  ^°"*'  ^^  **»«  ^°"««»»»  out  of 
twt?  ^  '^^^uce  more  upon  its  leisurely  way 
to  Williamsbui^h  the  model  father  pulled  out  of  hh 
pocket  a  smaU  book,  and,  after  affectiomitely  advising 
his  daughter  to  close  her  eyes  and  sleep  out^he  iTe! 
to  WiUmmsburgh.  himself  retired  wiUi  Horace  to  Z 
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It  was  now  late  afternoon,  the  8un>  rays  coming 
slantingly  into  the  forest,  and  the  warirth  oi  the  day 
past  and  gone.  To  Haward,  riding  a*  a  gallof 
down  the  road  that  was  scarce  moi'^  than  ii  brid'e 
path,  the  rush  of  the  cool  air  was  giateful :  he  sliarp 
striking  of  protruding  twigs,  the  violent  brusbinj^  a  ide 
of  hanging  vines,  not  unwelcome. 

It  was  of  the  man  that  the  uppermost  feeL'.vg  h\  his 
mind  was  one  of  disgust  at  his  late  infelicity  of  speech, 
and  at  the  blindness  which  had  prompted  it.  That  he 
had  not  divined,  that  he  had  been  so  dull  as  to  assume 
that  as  he  felt,  or  did  not  feel,  so  must  she,  annoyed 
him  like  the  jar  of  rude  noises  or  like  sand  blowing 
into  face  and  eyes.  It  was  of  him,  too,  that  the  annoy- 
anoe  was  purely  with  himself;  for  her,  when  at  last 
he  came  to  think  of  her,  he  found  only  the  old,  placid 
affection,  as  far  removed  from  love  as  from  hate.  If 
he  knew  himself,  it  would  always  be  as  far  removed 
from  love  as  from  hate. 

All  the  days  of  her  youth  he  had  come  and  gone,  a 
welcome  guest  at  her  father's  house  in  London.  He 
had  grown  to  be  her  friend,  watching  the  crescent 
beauty  of  face  and  mind  with  something  of  the  pride 
and  tenderness  which  a  man  might  feel  for  a  young 
and  favorite  sister ;  and  then,  at  last,  when  some  turn 
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ol»S»in  sent  them  «U  home  to  Virginia,  to  take  lot 
and  part  there,  he  had  thought  of  marriage 

His  mind  had  tamed,  not  unwillingly,  from  the 
town  and  Its  apples  of  Sodom  to  his  Virginia  planta- 
tion that  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  ton  years.  It 
jwis  his  birthphioe,  and  there  he  had  spent  his  boy- 
hood.    Sometimes,  in  heated  rooms,  when  the  candles 

r  ^  "^Tf  ''*"  guttering  down,  and  the  dawn 
looked  palely  m  upon  gaming  tables  and  heaped  gold 
and  seamed  faces,  haggardly  triumphant^  haggTrdly' 
despamng,  determinedly  indifferent,  there  had  come 
to  him  visions  of  cool  dawns  upon  the  river,  wide, 
misty  wpanses  of  marsh  and  forest,  indistinct  and 
oold  and  pure     The  lonely  «  great  house,"  too,  -  the 
house  which  his  father  had  built  with  so  much  love 
and  pains,  that  his  son  and  his  son's  sqns  should  have 
a  worAy  home, -appealed  to  him,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  fishing-boats,  and  the  old  slaves  in  the  quar- 
tors.     He  told  himself  that  he  was  gUd  to  go  back. 

Hi^  men   called  him  ambitious,  he  would  have 
smiled,  and  felt  truly  that  they  had  bungled  in  the 
word.    Such  and  such  things  were  simply  his  appui^ 
tonances ;  in  London,  the  regard  due  to  a  gentleman 
who  to  a  certain  distinction  in  his  manner  of  amusinir 
himse  f  added  the  achievement  of  a  successful  comedy 
three  lanjpoons  quoted  at  all  London  tea.tables,  and  a 
piece  of  Whig  invective,  so  able,  stem,  and  sustained 
ftat  many  cried  that  the  Dean  had  met  his  matoh ;  in 
Viijpnia,  the  deferential  esteem  of  the  colony  at  laree 
a  ohuje  in  the  Council,  and  a  great  estate.    An  Si! 
anoo  with  the  master  of  Westover  was  in  itself  a 
desirable  thing,  advantageous  to  purse  and  to  credit: 
his  house  must  have  a  mistress,  and  that  mistress  must 
please  at  evwy  point  his  fastidious  taste. 
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1  ^'S^j  J*"*'  to  do  than  to  give  it  for  Mistress  Eve- 
lyn  Byrd?  Evelyn,  who  had  had  for  aU  her  suitors 
only  a  slow  smUe  and  shake  of  the  head ;  Evelyn,  who 
was  older  than  her  years ;  Evelyn,  who  was  his  friend 
M  he  was  hers.  Love  I  He  had  left  that  hud  be- 
hind,  and  she  had  never  touched  its  shores;  the  geo- 
praphy  of  the  poets  to  the  contrary,  it  did  not  lie  in 

the  course  of  aU  who  passed  through  life.    He  made 
nw  suit,  and  now  he  had  his  answer. 

If  he  did  not  take  trouble  to  wonder  at  her  con- 
fession,  or  to  modestly  ask  himself  how  he  had  deserved 
her  love,  neither  did  he  insult  her  with  pity  or  with 
any  hghtness  of  thought.  Nor  was  he  ready  to  believe 
that  his  rejection  was  final.  Apparently  indiflFerent 
as  he  was,  it  was  yet  his  way  to  move  steadUy  and 
rel^tlessly,  if  veiy  quietly,  toward  what  goal  he  de- 
sired  to  reach.  He  thought  that  Fair  View  might  yet 
oaU  Evelyn  Byrd  its  mistress. 

Since  turning  into  the  crossroad  that,  running  south 
and  east,  would  take  him  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
James  and  to  his  own  house,  he  had  not  shuskened 
1^,  but  now,  as  he  saw  through  the  trees  before 
him  a  long  ngmgof  raU  fence,  he  drew  rein.  The 
Twd  turned,  and  a  gate  barred  his  way.  When  he 
had  opened  it  and  passed  through,  he  was  upon  hi. 
own  land. 

He  had  ridden  o£E  his  irritation,  and  could  now 
oahnly  tell  himself  that  the  blunder  was  made  and 
over  with,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  philosopher 
to  remember  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  must  shape  his 
future  oouiM.  His  house  of  cards  had  toppled  over ; 
but  the  profound  indifferentism  of  his  nature  enabled 
tun  to  new  the  ruins  with  composure.  AftorawhUa 
he  would  build  the  house  again.    The  image  of  Evdyn, 
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as  she  had  stood,  dark^yed  and  pale,  with  the  flower, 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  he  put  from  him.  He  knew 
her  strength  of  soul;  and  with  the  curious  hardness 
of  the  strong  toward  the  strong,  and  ako  not  without 
the  dehcaey  which,  upon  occasion,  he  could  both  feel 
and  exhibit,  he  shut  the  door  upon  that  hour  in  the 
forest. 

He  had  left  the  woods,  and  was  now  riding  through 
a  field  of  newly  planted  tobacco.    It  and  the  toba*^ 
house  in  the  midst  of  it  were  silent,  deserted,  bathed 
in  the  kte  sunshine.     The  ground  rose  slightly,  and 
when  he  had  mounted  with  it  he  saw  below  him  the 
huddle  of  cabins  which  formed  the  ridge  quarter,  and 
winding  down  to  it  a  string  of  negroes.    One  turned 
his  head,  and  saw  the  solitary  horseman  upon  the 
summit  of  the  slope  behind  him  ;  another  looked,  and 
another,  until  each  man  in  line  had  his  head  oyer  his 
shoulder.    They  knew  that  the  horseman  was  their 
master.    Some  had  been  upon  the  pUntation  when  he 
was  a  boy ;  others  were  more  recent  acquisitions  who 
fcjew  not  his  face ;  but  alike  they  grinned  and  ducked. 
The  white  man  walking  beside  the  line  took  o«F  his 
hat  and  pulled  a  forelock.    Hawaid  raised  his  hand 
that  they  might  know  he  saw,  and  rode  on. 

4  ii^°!^  P*^,  °^  ^""^  ''*»•'•  »  «^*  n"»ber  of 
feUed  trees  cumbered  the  ground,  more  tobacco,  and 
ttien,  in  worn  fields  where  the  tobacco  had  been,  knM. 
deep  wheat  rippling  in  the  evening  breew.  The  wheat 
ran  down  to  a  marsh,  and  to  a  wide,  slow  creek  that, 
save  in  the  d^dow  of  ite  reedy  banks,  was  blue  as  the 
sky  above.  Haward,  riding  slowly  beside  his  green 
fields  and  stdl  waters,  noted  with  <|iiiet,  half-regretful 
pleasure  this  or  that  remembered  feirtiire  of  the  hmd- 
■cape.    There  had  been  little  change.    Here,  whera 
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ie  fWMBbered  deep  woodi^  tdktcco  wm  pl«,ted- 
Aere  where  the  toUcco  I«d  been,  were  now  fiJa  of 
wheat  orcorn  o.  wiM  tengle.  of  yine-rid  sapling,  and 
brushwood :  but  for  this  it  might  have  been  yesSrSy 
that  he  had  hist  ridden  that  ^y  jesieraay 

Presently  he  saw  the  river,  and  then  the  marshes 

them,  and  beyond  these  the  home  landing  and  thi 
masts  of  the  Golden  Eose.  The  sun  waf  n^r  it^ 
jetting ;  i^e  men  had  left  the  fields;  over  aS^in« 
w..^  the  s  illne«i  and  p«tce,  the  encroaching  shS 

^  ^"^"Sr."***'  "  «^^^'^  i"  it«  qualitv,  of  C 
afternoon.  When  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  th^ 
o^ek,  the  hoUow  .oond  that  the  bo^^lTfo^ 
beneath  his  horse's  hoofs  had  the  dept^^l^^ 
of  drumbeats,  and  the  cry  of  a  soliLy  hero^TZ 

^5 ^^K  *"^  ^r  °^'  *°  *«  "^•''  "<*^  again 
tt^ugh  tobacco     These  jdants  were  OronokoTtiie 

^riT^""^  "^  '^' ^^^' f^--^-  Along 
^  nver  ba«k  grew  a  row  of  taU  and  stately  trees  • 
P«wmg  beneath  them,  he  saw  the  .hininT^teThl' 

unfoldmg  leaves.  Soon  the  trees  feU  away  and  h« 
cjune  to  a  stretch  of  bank,  -here  naL^l^h  1^* 
dad  m  grass  and  dewberry  vines.    Near  by  y^Z 

Wtree,  a  strongly  buUt,  two-roomdi  wooden  hous«! 
with  he  earth  around  it  trodden  hard  a^d  b^ 
«d  w^  two  or  three  benches  before  its  o"n  d^^^; 
Haward  recognued  the  store  which  his  Sther  - 
^ter  tiie  manner  <rf  hi.  kind,  merchant  and  trader  a. 
well  M  pUnter  and  maker  of  kws-had  built,  and 
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^K  thnmgh  hb  agent  in  Virginia,  he  had  main- 

Brfore  one  of  the  benches  a  man  was  kneeling  with 
his  bade  to  Haward,  who  could  only  see  that  hi!  garb 
was  that^a  servant,  and  that  his  hands  were  b^y 
movTrng  ort»m  small  objects  this  way  and  that  upoi 

^Z.^^"^^  *^^/  hitching-post.  Haward  rode 
Zltl^  '  **"r'^*«''  »»d  fastened  his  horse,  then 
walked  over  to  the  man  at  the  bench. 

So  intent  was  the  latter  upon  his  employment  that 
he  heard  neither^horse  nor  rider.    He  had  some  sheUs, 
a  few  bits  of  turf,  and  a  double  handful  «f  sand,  and 
he  was  arranging  these  trifles  upon  the  rough,  un- 
pamted  boards  in  a  curious  and  intricate  patteni    He 
was  a  taU  man,  with  hair  that  was  more  red  than 
brown,  and  he  was  dressed  in  »  shirt  of  dowks. 
«fsL^'^^'  "•'  ^  Plantation-made  shoe. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Haward,  after  « 
moment  s  sUent  watching  of  the  busy  fingers  and  in^ 
tent  countenance.  «*u  iup 

Thwe  was  no  start  of  awakened  consciousness  upon 
Ae  other;s  part.  "  Why,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  asked 
tte  question  of  himself  "with  this  sand  I  have  tr««d 

^/.v'""  l^'^'"*^^"**-  This  turf  is  green  Ulva. 
Md  this  IS  Gometra,  and  the  shell  is  Little  Colonwty! 
With  th«  wet  sand  I  have  moulded  Ben  Grieg,  and 
tbs  higher  pUe  is  Ben  More.  If  I  had  but  a  sprig  of 
bw^ther,  now.  or  a  pebble  from  the  shore  of  trl. 

nJ^i^^'^l^^^J*^'  "^  '^  disagreeably  «,, 
a«d  n«ther  tiie  word,  nor  the  m«mer  of  miing  Uiem 
nnackwl  of  the  ruetic.  * 
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"And  where  aie  Loch-na-Keal  and  Ulya  and  Son- 
dain?"  demanded  Haward.  "Somewhere  in  North 
Britain,  I  presume?" 

The  second  question  broke  the  speU.  The  man 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  saw  that  he  was  not  alone, 
and  with  one  sweep  of  his  hand  blotting  loch  and 
ishmd  and  mountain  out  of  existence,  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  opposed  to  Haward's  ga»  a  tall,  muscuhir  frame, 
high  features  slightly  pockmarked,  and  keen  dark 
blue  eyes. 

"I  was  dreaming,  and  did  not  hear  you,"  he  said, 
civilly  enough.  « It 's  not  often  that  any  one  comes 
to  the  store  at  this  time  of  day.  What  d'  ye  lack  ?  " 
As  he  spoke  he  moved  toward  the  doorway,  through 
which  showed  shelves  and  tables  pUed  with  the  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  goods  which  were  deemed  es. 
iential  to  the  colonial  trade.  "  Are  you  the  store- 
keeper?" asked  Haward,  keeping  pace  with  the 
other's  long  stride. 

"It's  the  name  they  call  me  by,"  answered  the 
man  curtly ;  then,  as  he  chanced  to  turn  his  eyes  upon 
tte  landing,  his  tone  changed,  and  a  smile  irradiated 
his  countenance.  "Here  comes  a  customer,"  he  re- 
marked,  « that  'U  make  you  bide  your  turn." 

A  boat,  rowed  by  a  young  boy  and  carrying  a 
woman,  had  slipped  out  of  the  creek,  and  along  the 
nver  bank  to  the  steps  of  the  landing.  When  they 
were  reached,  the  boy  sat  still,  the  oars  resting  acroM 
his  knees,  and  his  face  upturned  to  a  palace  beautiful 
of  peari  and  saffron  cloud ;  but  the  woman  mounted 
ttie  steps,  and,  crossing  the  boards,  came  up  to  the 
door  and  the  men  beside  it.  Her  dress  was  gray  and 
nnadomed,  and  she  was  young  and  of  a  quiet  loveli- 
nesi. 
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"Mistress  Trndove  Taberer."  said  the  storekeeper, 

A  pair  of  g»y  eyes  were  lifted  for  the  sixth  part 

Tn  •  T    '  *°^  *  '?^''  *^*  *^  *«™«d  o«  the  d^ 
m  ti^e  forest  proceeded  to  rebuke  the  flatterer.   "  Thee 

I  am  not  feir ;  nor,  rf  I  were,  should  thee  teU  me  of 

to  speak  of  the  first  day  of  the  fifU.  month  as  M^ 
i>ay.  My  mother  sent  me  for  a  paper  of  White^ 
cl^pel  needles,  and  two  of  manikin'^Srs.  H„  ^^ 
them  m  thy  store  of  goods  ?  " 

-to'^kZr^'"  Th  *"^  '"'^  ^r  y^"««"'"  •«^<i  the 
Storekeeper.       There 's  woman's  gear  enough,  but  it 

S  "^'7nZ  "•*  '^  "^""*  *^«  "^^  of  all  the 
ohJdren  of  GUlean-ni-Tuaidhe  than  to  remember  h^ 
you  caU  the  things  you  wear." 

So  saying  he  entered  the  store.     The  Quakeress 

m  the  mood  to  be  amused  by  trifles,  trod  in  iSeiTfoot. 
stops. 

Door  and  window  faced  the  west,  and  the  glow 
from  the  smking  sun  illumined  the  thousand  and  one 
features  of  the  phee.    Here  was  the  glint  of  tool. 

brass  dazried  the  eyes.  Bales  of  red  cotton,  blue 
hnen,  flowered  Kidderminstor,  scarlet  sei^^d  a^d 
«Jver  di^get,  all  sorts  of  woven  stuff,  W  lock^ 

nf  kT^^';;'^'  l**"*^^*  ^'  '^'^^^-  Pe'^dent  skins 
of  buck  and  doe  showed  like  brown  satin,  while  look- 

ZSr?  T""  f '  ^*"  "^^*^  «r^^  trees  and 
painted  clouds.    In  one  dark  comer  lurked  kegs  of 

powd«rand  of  shot;  another  was  tie  haunt  of  ^«, 
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^to  and  right  Jamaica.    PlayingH««d»,  snnffboxe^ 

Sllir^^^"'*"  */^^*^  a  d^  of  books,  «^ 
faU-bottomed  wig  ogled  a  lady's  headdress  of  rfU 
bon  and  malines  Knives  and  hatehete  and  dnffd 
bhmkets  for  Ae  Indian  trade  were  not  wanting 

Haward,  leaning  apinst  a  table  laden  with  bo  sin- 
guLir  a  miscellany  that  a  fine  saddle  with  crimson 
Jdvet  holsters  took  d.e  head  of  the  board,  wM^Se 
foot  was  set  with  blue  and  white  china,  witohed  the 
sometime  monlder  of  peak  and  islet  draw  out  a  ^ 
flUed  vnth  such  sm^  ^a  womanish  articles  as  ^ 
and  needles,  tape  and  thread,  and  place  it  before  his 

brought  a  great  b«>ok,  and  entered  against  the  h^ 
of  the  house  of  Taberer  so  many  poinds  of  tobacT 
ti^en  aa  the  maiden  turned  to  de^rt.  heaved VS 
so  piteous  and  profound  that  no  tender  saint  in  ^y 
could  do  less  than  pause,  half  turn  her  head.^d^^ 
two  compassionate  eyes. 

"Mistress  Truelove,  I  have  i«ad  the  good  book 
that  you  gave  me  and  I  cannot  deny  that  iZ  much 
b^olden  to  you,"  and  her  debtor  sighed  like  a  fu^ 

The  girl's  quiet  face  flushed  to  the  pink  of  a  sea- 
■hell,  and  her  eyes  grew  eager.  oi  a  sea- 

"Then  does  thee  not  see  the  error  of  thy  ways 
Angus  MacLean  ?  If  it  should  be  given  me  to  S 
thee  as  a  bnmd  from  the  burning  I  Thee  wiU  not 
agam  brag  of  war  and  revenge,  nor  sing  vain  J 
ruthless  songs,  nor  use  dice  or  cards,  nor  will  thee 
swear  any  more?" 

The  voice  was  persuasion's  own.  "May  I  be  set 
overtide  on  the  Lady's  Rock,  or  spare  a  fie  Camt* 
bell  when  I  meet  him,  or  throw  up  my  cap  for  Z 
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damned  Hogan  Mogan  that  rite  in  Jamie's  niaoe.  if  I 

ti-,dB^Iwhath..eI«id?    Mitrewdore- 

But  Trnelove  waa  gone,  -not  in  anger  or  in  liarte. 
for  that  would  have  been  wweemlyrb^ qu fetlTS 
jteadUy,  with  no  looking  back.    iJUorel^^lrfw 

»g  over  a  ky  of  nail,  that  stood  in  the  way,  SdX 
ttedoor,  and  tcj:ether  witi,  Haward,  who  L  ZX 

ttere^ratohed  her  go.    The  path  to  the  hmd^J 
tte  boat  wa.  short  J  she  had  teken  her  seat,  and  Ae 

jrt  alternate^  oaUmg  ont  protestation,  of  amend- 
ment  and  mnttering  maledictions  npon  his  nnguard^ 

water  mto  the  darkness  beneath  the  OTerhanginif  t«»s. 
r^ched  ^  month  of  the  creek,  and  in  S^^ 
disappeared  from  sight  «««w»ni 
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The  two  men,  left  alone,  tnrned  each  toward  tiie 
interior  of  the  store,  and  tiieir  ejres  met.     AKIta  in 
gray  eyes  and  in  dark  Uae  there  was  laughter.    **  Kit- 
tle folk,  the  Quakers,"  said  the  storekeeper,  with  a 
■hmg,  and  went  to  pat  away  his  case  of  pins  and 
needles.   Hawaid,  going  to  the  end  of  the  store,  found 
a  row  of  dusty  bottles,  and  breaking  the  neck  of  one 
with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol  set  the  Madeira  to 
his  lips,  and  therewith  quenched  his  thirst.    The  wine 
cellar  abutted  upon  the  library.    Taking  off  his  riding 
glove  he  ran  his  finger  along  the  bindings,  and  pluck, 
ing  forth  The  History  of  a  Coy  Lady  looked  at  the 
first  page,  read  the  last  paragraph,  and  finally  thrust 
the  thin  brown  and  gilt  volume  into  his  pocket    Turn- 
ing, he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  store- 
kaqwr. 

**  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  your  name,  sir," 
remarked  the  latter  dryly.  «  Do  you  buy  at  this  store, 
and  upon  whose  account?  " 

Haward  shook  his  head,  and  applied  himself  again 
to  the  Madeira. 

"  Then  you  carry  with  you  coin  of  the  realm  with 
which  to  settle  ?  "  continued  the  other.  "  The  wine  is 
two  shillings;  the  book  you  may  have  for  twelve- 
pence." 

"Here  I  need  not  pay,  good  fellow,"  said  Haward 
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negligenily,  hit  eyei  npon  •  tow  of  dangling  objeete. 
"Fetoh  me  down  yonder  cum;  't  is  u  deUcately 
tapered  and  doaded  as  any  at  the  Exchange." 

«  Pky  me  fint  for  the  wine  and  the  book,"  answered 
tte  man  composedly.  "  It 's  a  dirty  business  enough, 
Ood  knows,  for  a  gentleman  to  pat  finger  to ;  bat  since 
needs  mast  when  the  dcTil  drives,  and  he  hw  driven 
me  here,  why,  I,  Angus  MacLean,  who  hare  no  con- 
cerns of  my  own,  must  e'en  be  faithful  to  the  concerns 
<«  Mother.  Wherefore  put  down  the  sUrer  you  owe 
we  Sassenach  whose  wine  you  have  drunken  and  whose 
book  you  have  taken." 

"And  if  I  do  not  choose  to  pay?"  asked  Haward, 
with  a  smile. 

*'  Then  you  must  e'en  choose  to  fight,"  was  the  cool 
reply.   «  And  as  I  observe  that  you  wear  neither  sword 
nor  pwtols.  and  as  jack  boots  and  a  fine  tight-buttoned 
nding  coat  are  not  the  easiest  clothes  to  wrestle  in,  it 
appears  just  possible  that  I  might  win  the  cause." 
"  And  when  you  've  thrown  me,  what  then?  " 
"Oh,  I  would  just  draw  a  rope  around  you  and 
yonder  cask  of  Jamaica,  and  leave  you  to  read  your 
»tokn  book  in  peace  until  Saunderson  (that 's  the 
overseer,  and  he 's  none  so  bad  if  he  was  bom  in  Fife) 
diaU  come.    You  can  have  it  out  with  him ;  or  maybe 
he  11  hale  you  before  the  man  that  owns  the  store.    I 
hear  they  expect  him  home." 

Haward  kughed,  and  abstracting  another  bottle 
from  the  shelf  broke  its  neck.  "Hand  me  yonder 
cup,  he  said  easUy,  ''r^^d  we'U  drink  to  his  home- 
coming.  Good  fellow.  Urn  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward, 
andlam  gkd  to  find  so  honest  a  man  in  a  place  of  no 
small  trust.  Long  absence  and  somewhat  too  com. 
phusant  a  reference  of  aU  my  Virginian  afihirs  to  my 
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•gent  have  kept  me  maoh  in  ignorance  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  mj  plantation.  How  long  hare  you  been  my 
storekeeper?"  ' 

Neither  cap  for  the  wine  nor  answer  to  the  question 
being  forthcoming,  Haward  looked  np  from  his  broken 
bottle.  The  man  was  standing  with  his  body  bent 
forward  and  his  hand  pressed  against  the  wood  of  a 
great  cask  behind  him  untU  the  finger-nails  showed 
white.  His  head  was  high,  his  face  dark  red  and 
angry,  his  brows  drawn  down  until  the  gleaming  eyes 
beneath  were  like  pin  points. 

So  sudden  and  so  sinister  was  the  change  that  Ha- 
ward  was  startled.  The  hour  was  kte,  the  pkuie  de- 
sorted ;  as  the  man  had  discovered,  he  had  no  weapons, 
nor,  strong,  active,  and  practiced  as  he  was,  did  he 
flatter  himself  that  he  could  withstand  the  length  of 
brawn  and  sinew  before  him.  Involuntarily,  he  stepped 
backward  untU  there  was  a  space  between  them,  oasl^ 
ing  at  the  same  moment  a  gknce  toward  the  waU  where 
hung  axe  and  knife  and  hatchet. 

The  man  intercepted  the  look,  and  broke  into  a 
laugh.  The  sound  was  harsh  and  gibing,  but  not 
menacug.  "You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "I 
do  not  want  the  feel  of  a  rope  around  my  neck,— 
though  God  knows  why  I  should  carel  Here  is  no 
clansman  of  mine,  and  no  cursod  Campbell  either,  to 
see  my  end  I" 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  Haward  answered  calmly.  Walk- 
ing  to  Ac  shelf  that  held  an  array  of  drinking  vcsscLl 
he  took  two  cups,  filled  them  with  wine,  and  going 
back  to  his  former  station,  set  one  upon  the  cask  be- 
side the  storekeeper.  "The  wine  is  good,"  he  said. 
"  WiU  you  drink  ?  "  **^' 

The  other  loosened  the  clasp  of  his  hand  upon  the 
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wcwd  and  drew  himself  upright  -I  eat  the  bread 
and  dnnk  the  water  which  you  give  your  servantB  » 
he  MBwered,  speaking  with  the  thickness  of  hardly 
r^*^^"^'""*    "^«™«»P«°esfrom-equid 

As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  peace  offering,  eyed  it 
for  a  moment  with  a  bitter  smUe,  then  flung  ii  with 
force  over  his  shoulder.  The  eari:hen  floor  dronk  the 
mne;  the  chma  ^vered  into  a  thousand  fragmente. 
I  have  neither  silver  nor  tobacco  with  which  to  pay 
for  my  pleasure,"  continued  the  etill  smiling  storl 
keeper.  «  When  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my  term, 
thM,  an  It  please  you,  I  will  serve  out  the  damage." 

Haward  sat  down  upon  a  keg  of  powder,  crossed  hi. 
knees,  and,  with  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  looked  from 
between  the  curled  lengths  of  his  periwig  at  the  fiinire 
opposite.  « lam gkd  to  find  that  in  Viiginia, at  W 
there  is  honesty,"  he  said  dryly.  "I  will  try  to^ 
member  the  cost  of  the  cup  and  the  wine  against  the 
expiry  of  your  indenture.  In  the  mean  time.  I  am 
cunous  to  know  why  you  are  angry  with  me  whom 
you  have  never  seen  before  to<lay." 

With  the  dashing  of  the  wine  to  earth  the  other's 
pMsion  had  apparently  spent  itself.  The  red  slowly 
left  his  face,  and  he  leaned  at  ease  against  the  cast 
drumnung  upon  its  head  with  his  fingers.  The  wn! 
light,  shrmking  from  floor  and  wall,  had  left  but  a  sin. 
gle  hue  of  gold.  In  the  half  light  strange  and  sombre 
■hapes  possessed  the  room ;  through  the  stillness,  be- 
neath  the  sound  of  the  tattoo  upon  the  cask  head  the 
nver  made  itself  heard. 

"For  ton  years  and  more  you  have  been  my  —  mas- 
tor,  said  the  storekeeper.  "  It  is  a  word  for  which  I 
have  an  invinoible  distaste.    It  is  not  well— having 
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neither  love  nor  friendship  to  put  in  its  pkce  —  to  let 
hatred  die.    When  I  came  first  to  this  slavery,  I  hated 
dl  CampbeUs  all  Whigs,  Forster  that  betrayed  us  at 
Preston,  and  Ewin  Mor  Mackinnon.    But  the  years 
luive  come  and  the  years  have  gone,  and  I  am  older 
than  I  was  at  twenty-five.    The  Campbells  I  can  never 
reach :  they  walk  secure,  overseas,  through  Lorn  and 
Argyle,  couching  in  the  tall  heather  above  Etive,  track- 
mg  the  red  deer  in  the  Forest  of  Dakess.    Forster  is 
dead.     Ewin  Mackinnon  is  dead,  I  know;  for  five 
years  ago  come  Martinmas  night  I  saw  his  perjured 
wul  on  Its  way  to  heU.     All  the  world  is  turning 

Wlug.    A  man  may  hate  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  he 
needs  a  single  foe." 

"And  in  that  capacity  you  have  adopted  me?" 
demanded  Haward. 

MaoLean  let  his  ga2»  travel  over  the  man  opposite 
tam,  from  the  looped  hat  and  the  face  between  the 
waves  of  Imir  to  the  gUt  spurs  upon  the  great  boots ; 
then  turned  hu  eyes  upon  his  own  hand  and  coarsely 
dad  arm  strotohed  across  the  cask.    « I,  too,  am  s 
gentleman,  the  brother  of  a  chieftain,"  he  declared. 
I  am  not  without  schooUng.    I  have  seen  something 
of  life,  and  of  countries  more  polite  than  the  land 
where  I  was  bom,  though  not  so  dear.    I  have  been 
free,  and  have  loved  my  freedom.     Do  you  find  it 
■o  strange  that  I  should  hate  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence;  then,  "Upon  my  souL  I  do 
not  know  that  I  do,"  said  Haward  slowly.  "And 
yet,  unta  this  day  I  did  not  know  of  your  existence." 
"  But  I  knew  of  yours,"  answered  the  storekeeper. 
"Your  agent  hath  an  annoying  trick  of  speech,  and 
the^  overseers  have  caught  it  from  him.  •  Your  mas. 
ter    this,  and  ♦your  master '  that  j  in  short,  for  ten 
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years  it  bath  been, « Work,  you  dog,  that  your  master 
may  playl'     WeU,  I  have  worked;  it  was  that,  or 
tolling  myself,  or  going  mad.     I  have  worked  for  you 
m  the  fields,  in  the  smithy,  in  this  close  room.     But 
when  you  bought  my  body,  you  could  not  buy  my 
soul.    Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  I  sent  it 
away ;  I  would  not  let  it  bide  in  these  duU  levels,  in 
this  cursed  land  of  heat  and  stagnant  waters.    At 
first  it  went  home  to  its  own  country,  —to  its  friends 
and  its  foes,  to  the  torrent  and  the  mountain  and  the 
music  of  the  pipes ;  but  at  last  the  pain  outweighed 
the  pleasure,  and  I  sent  it  there  no  more.    And  then 
it  began  to  follow  you." 
«  To  follow  me ! "  involuntarily  exclaimed  Haward. 
"  I  have  been  in  London,"  went  on  the  other,  with- 
out heeding  the  interruption.     "  I  know  the  life  of 
men  of  quality,  and  where  they  most  resort.     I  early 
learned  from  your  other  servants,  and  from  the  chance 
words  of  those  who  had  your  aflfairs  in  charge,  that 
you  were  young,  well-looking,  a  man  of  pleasure.    At 
first  when  I  thought  of  you  the  blood  came  into  my 
cheek,  but  at  List  I  thought  of  you  constantly,  and  I 
felt  for  you  a  constant  hatred.    It  began  when  I  knew 
that  Ewin  Mackinnon  was  dead.    I  had  no  need  of 
love;  I  had  need  of  hate.    Day  after  day,  my  body 
slaving  here,  my  mind  has  dogged  your  footsteps. 
Up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  in  business  and  in  pleasure, 
m  whatever  phioe  I  have  imagmed  you  to  be,  there 
have  I  been  also.    Did  you  never,  when  there  seemed 
none  by,  look  over  your  shoulder,  feeling  another  pre- 
sence than  your  own  ?  " 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  hand  upon  the  cask 
was  still.  The  sunshine  was  clean  gone  from  the 
room,  and  without  the  door  the  wind  in  the  locust- 
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tree  answered  the  voice  of  the  river.  Haward  rose 
from  his  seat,  but  made  no  further  motion  toward  de- 
parting. «  You  have  been  frank,"  he  said  quietlj. 
"  Had  you  it  in  mind,  all  this  while,  so  to  speak  to 
me  when  we  should  meet?" 

"No,"  answered  the  other.     "I  thought  not  of 
words,  but  of  "  — 

"  But  of  deeds,"  Haward  finished  for  him.  «  Rather, 
I  imagine,  of  one  deed." 

Composed  as  ever  in  voice  and  manner,  he  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  held  it  aslant  that  the  light  might 
strike  upon  the  dial.  "  'T  is  after  six,"  he  remarked 
as  he  put  it  away,  "  and  I  am  yet  a  mile  from  the 
house."  The  wine  that  he  had  poured  for  himself 
had  been  standing,  untouched,  upon  the  keg  beside 
him.  He  took  it  up  and  drank  it  oflf ;  then  wiped  his 
lips  with  his  handkerchief,  and  passing  the  storekeeper 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  walked  toward  the 
door.  A  yard  beyond  the  man  who  had  so  coolly 
shown  his  side  of  the  shield  was  a  rude  table,  on  which 
were  displayed  hatchets  and  hunting  knives.  Haward 
passed  the  gleaming  steel;  then,  a  foot  beyond  it, 
stood  still,  his  face  to  the  open  door,  and  his  back  to 
the  storekeeper  and  the  table  with  its  sinister  lading. 

"  Yon  do  wrong  to  allow  so  much  dust  and  disop- 
der,"  he  said  sharply.  "I  could  write  my  name  in 
that  mirror,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  brocade  fallen  to 
the  floor.  Look  to  it  that  you  keep  the  place  more 
neat." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  Mao> 
Lean  spoke  in  an  even  voice :  "  Now  a  fool  might  call 
you  as  brave  as  Hector.  For  myself,  I  only  „ive  you 
credit  for  some  knowledge  of  men.  You  are  right 
It  is  not  my  way  to  strike  in  the  back  an  unarmed 
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man.    When  yon  are  gone,  I  will  wipe  off  the  mirror 
and  pick  up  the  brocade." 

He  f olloweu  Haward  outside.  "  It 's  a  brave  even- 
ing for  riding,"  he  remarked,  «  and  you  have  a  bonny 
bit  of  horseflesh  there.  You  'II  get  to  the  house  before 
candlelight." 

Beside  one  of  the  benches  Haward  made  another 
pause.  "  You  are  a  Highlander  and  a  Jacobite,"  he 
said.  "  From  your  reference  to  Forster,  I  gather  that 
you  were  among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  and 
transported  to  Virginia." 

*♦  In  the  Elizabeth  and  Annf  of  Liverpool,  alias  a 
bit  of  hell  afloat ;  the  master.  Captain  £dward  Traf- 
ford,  alias  Satan's  first  mate,"  quoth  the  other  grimly. 
He  stooped  to  the  bench  where  lay  the  debris  of  the 
coast  and  mountains  he  had  been  lately  building,  and 
picked  up  a  small,  deep  shell.     "  My  story  is  short," 
he  began.    "  It  could  be  packed  into  this.    I  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  of  my  father  a  chieftain,  and 
my  mother  a  lady.    Some  schooling  I  got  in  Abejrdeen, 
some  pleasure  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  Kai  some 
service  abroad.    In  my  twenty-third  year  — being  at 
home  at  that  time  —  I  was  asked  to  a  hnn  ciug  match  at 
Braemar,  and  went.    No  great  while  afjerwards  I  was 
bidden  to  supper  at  an  Edinburgh  tavern,  and  again  I 
accepted  the  invitation.    There  was  a  small  entertain- 
ment to  follow  the  supper, — just  the  taking  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle.    But  the  wine  was  good,  and  we  waited 
to  powder  our  hair,  and  the  entertainment  could  hardly 
be  called  a  success.    Hard  upon  that  convivial  eyen- 
^gi  If  with  many  others,  was  asked  across  the  Border 
to  join  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  drank  to  the  King 
after  our  fashion,  and  had  a  like  fancy  for  oak  boughs 
and  white  roses.    The  weather  was  pleasant,  the  com- 
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pany  of  tbe  best,  the  roads  very  noble  after  our  Hiffh- 
land  sheep  tracks.    Together  with  our  English  friends, 
and  enlivened  by  much  good  claret  and  by  music  of 
bagpipe  and  drum,  we  strolled  on  through  a  fine,  pop. 
ulous  countoy  untU  we  came  to  a  town  caUed  Preston, 
where  we  thought  we  would  tarry  for  a  day  or  two! 
However,  circumstances  arose  which  detained  us  some- 
^t  longer     (I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  story  ?) 
When  finaUy  we  took  our  leave,  some  of  us  went  to 
heaven,  some  to  hell,  and  some  to  Barbadoes  and  Vir- 
pnia.     I  was  among  those  dispatehed  to  Virginia,  and 
to  aU  intents  and  purposes  I  died  the  day  I  landed. 
There,  the  shell  is  full  I " 

He  tossed  it  from  him,  and  going  to  the  hitehinir. 
post  loosed  Haward's  horse.  Haward  took  the  reins 
from  his  hand.  « It  hath  been  ten  years  and  more 
since  Virginia  got  her  share  of  the  rebels  taken  at 
I'reston.  If  I  remember  aright,  their  indentures  were 
to  be  made  for  seven  years.  Why,  then,  are  you  yet 
in  my  service?"  ^       ~-»        j      j^* 

Mntly,  «  and  when  I  was  caught  I  made  o£F  a  second 
fame.  I  wonder  that  you  planters  do  not  have  a 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Runaways.  Seeine 
that  they  are  nearly  always  retaken,  and  that  their 
escapades  so  lengthen  their  term  of  service,  it  would 
surely  be  to  your  advantage  I  There  are  yet  several 
years  m  which  I  am  to  call  you  master." 

He  kughed  again,  but  the  sound  was  mirthless,  and 
the  eyes  beneath  the  half^slosed  lids  were  harder  than 
steel.  Haward  mounted  his  horse  and  gathered  up 
the  reins.  «I  am  not  respomiible  for  the  Uws  of  the 
realm,  he  said  cahnly,  "  nor  for  rebellions  and  insur- 
rections, nor  for  the  practice  of  transporting  oversew 
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those  to  wliom  have  been  given  the  ugly  names  of 
*  rebel '  and  '  traitor.'  Destiny  that  set  you  there  pnt 
me  here.  We  are  alike  pawns;  what  the  player 
means  we  have  no  way  of  telling.  Curse  Fate  and 
the  gods,  if  yoa  choose, — and  find  that  your  cursing 
does  small  good,  —  but  regard  me  with  indifference, 
as  one  neither  more  nor  less  the  slave  of  circumstances 
than  yourself.  It  has  been  long  since  I  went  this 
way.     Is  there  yet  the  path  by  the  river  ?  " 

*'Ay,"  answered  the  other.  *'It  is  your  shortest 
road." 

"  Then  I  will  be  going,"  said  Haward.  ♦*  It  grows 
late,  and  I  am  not  looked  for  before  to-morrow.  Good* 
night." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the 
gentleman  from  whom  he  was  parting.  That  rebel  to 
King  George  gave  a  great  start;  then  turned  very 
red,  and  shot  a  piercing  glance  at  the  man  on  horse- 
back. The  latter's  mien  was  composed  as  ever,  and, 
with  his  hat  held  beneath  his  arm  and  his  body  slightly 
inclined,  he  was  evidently  awaiting  a  like  ceremony 
of  leave-taking  on  the  storekeeper's  part.  MacLean 
drew  a  long  breath,  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and 
bowed  to  his  equal.  A  second  "Good-night,"  and 
one  gentleman  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  preat 
house,  while  the  other  went  thoughtfully  back  to  the 
store,  g^t  a  cloth  and  wiped  the  dust  from  the  mirror. 

It  was  pleasant  riding  by  the  river  in  the  cool  even- 
ing wind,  with  the  colors  of  the  sunset  yet  gay  in  sky 
and  water.  Haward  went  slowly,  glancing  now  at 
the  great,  bright  stream,  now  at  the  wide,  calm  fields 
and  the  rim  of  woodland,  dark  and  distant,  bounding 
his  possessions.  The  smell  of  salt  marshes,  of  ploughed 
ground,  of  leagues  of  floweriug  forests,  was  in  his  nos- 
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Mb.    Behind  him  was  the  crescent  moon;  before  him 
a  terrace  crowned  with  lofty  trees.    Within  the  ring 
of  fohage  was  the  house;  even  as  he  looked  a  b'sht 
sprang  np  in  a  high  window,  and  shone  like  a  ster 
through  the  gathering  dusk.    Below  the  hill  the  hor^e 
landing  rwi  its  gaunt  bhick  length  far  out  into  the 
«»nnine  of  the  river;  upon  the  Golden  Rose  lights 
burned  bke  lower  stars;  from  a  thicket  to  the  left  of 
tiie  bndle  path  somided  the  call  of  a  whippoorwill. 
A  gust  of  wind  blowing  from  the  bay  made  to  waver 
fte  kntems  of  the  Golden  Rose,  broke  and  darkened 
tte  coral  peace  of  the  river,  and  pushed  rudely  agaimjt 
the  master  of  those  parts.     Haward  hiid  hiThand 
upon  his  horse  that  he  loved.    "This  is  better  than 
tiie  Rmg,  IS  n't  it,  Mirza?  »  he  asked  geniaUy,  and  the 
Horse  whmnied  under  his  touch. 

The  land  was  quite  gray,  tie  river  pearl-colored, 
and  the  fceflies  beginning  to  sparkle,  when  he  «Hle 
tiirough  the  home  gates.  In  the  dusk  of  the  world, 
out  of  the  deeper  shadow  of  the  surrounding  trees,  his 
house  looked  grimly  upon  him.  The  light  had  been 
at  the  side ;  aU  the  front  was  stark  and  black  with 
shuttered  mndows.  He  rode  to  the  back  of  the  house 
and  hallooed  to  the  slaves  in  the  home  quarter,  where 
were  lights  and  noisy  laughter,  and  one  deep  voice 
singing  m  an  unknown  tongue. 

It  was  but  a  stone's  throw  to  the  nearest  cabin,  and 
Haward  8  call  made  itself  heard  above  the  babel.  The 
noise  suddenly  lessened,  and  two  or  three  negroes, 
startmg  up  from  the  doorstep,  hurried  across  the  grass 

•i-^'l^v.^  "^*''-    ^'''''^y  ^  *^«y  ^^'  so^^e  one 
within  the  house  was  beforehand  with  them.    The  door 

swung  open;  there  was  the  flare  of  a  lighted  candle. 

and  a  voice  cried  out  to  know  what  was  wanted. 
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"Wanted I**  exclaimed  Haward.  "Ingi-egg  into 
my  own  honse  is  wanted  I    Where  is  Juba  ?  " 

One  of  the  negroes  pressed  forward.  "  Heah  I  is, 
Marse  Duke  I  House  all  ready  for  you,  but  you  done 
sont  word  "  — 

"I  know,  —  I  know,"  answered  Haward  impatiently. 
"  I  changed  my  mind.  Is  that  yon,  Saunderson,  with 
the  light?    Or  is  it  Hide?" 

The  candle  moved  to  one  side,  and  there  was  dis- 
closed a  large  white  face  atop  of  a  shambling  figure 
dressed  in  some  coarse,  dark  stuff.  "Neither,  sir," 
said  an  expressionless  voice.  "Will  it  please  your 
Honor  to  dismount?" 

Haward  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  tossed  the 
reins  to  a  negro,  and,  with  Juba  at  his  heels,  climbed 
the  five  low  stone  steps  and  entered  the  wide  hall  run- 
ning  through  the  house  and  broken  only  by  the  broad, 
winding  stairway.  Save  for  the  glimmer  of  the  soli- 
tary candle  all  was  in  darkness;  the  bare  floor,  the 
paneled  walls,  echoed  to  his  tread.  On  either  hand 
squares  of  blackness  proclaimed  the  open  doors  of 
large,  empty  rooms,  and  down  the  stair  came  a  wind 
that  bent  the  weak  flame.  The  negro  took  the  light 
from  the  hand  of  the  num  who  had  opened  the  door, 
and,  pressing  past  his  master,  lit  three  candles  in  a 
sconce  upon  the  wall. 

"  Yo'  room 's  aU  ready,  Marse  Duke,"  he  declared. 
♦•Dere  *s  candles  enough,  an'  de  fire  am  laid  an'  yo' 
bed  aired.  Ef  you  wan'  some  supper,  I  kin  get  you 
bread  an'  meat,  an'  de  wine  was  put  in  yesterday." 

Haward  nodded,  and  taking  the  candle  began  to 
mount  the  stairs.  Half  way  up  he  found  that  the 
man  in  the  sad-colored  raiment  was  following  him. 
He  raised  his  brows,  but  being  in  a  taciturn  humor. 
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and  having,  moreover,  to  shield  the  flame  from  the 
wind  that  drove  down  the  stair,  he  said  nothing,  going 
on  in  silence  to  the  landing,  anvl  to  the  great  eastward- 
facing  room  that  had  been  ^'    father's,  and  which 
now  he  meant  to  make  his  ow      There  were  candles 
on  the  table,  the  dresser,  and  the  mantelshelf.    He 
lit  them  all,  and  the  room  changed  from  a  place  of 
shadows  and  monstrous  shapes  to  a  gentleman's  bed- 
chamber, —  somewhat  sparsely  furnished,  but  of  a 
comfortable  and  cheerful  aspect.    A  cloth  lay  upon 
the  floor,  the  windows  Wore  curtained,  and  the  bea 
had  fresh  hangings  of  green  and  white  Kidderminster. 
Over  the  mantel  hung  a  painting  of  Haward  and  his 
mother,  done  wLan  he  was  six  years  old.    Beneath 
the  laughing  child  and  the  smiling  lady,  young  and 
flower-crowned,  were  crossed  two  ancient  swords.     In 
the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  heavy  table,  and 
pushed  back,  as  though  some  one  had  lately  risen 
from  it,  was  an  armchair  of  Russian  leather.    Books 
lay  upon  the  table ;  one  of  them  open,  with  a  horn 
snuffbox  keeping  down  the  leaf. 

Haward  seated  himself  in  the  great  chair,  and 
looked  around  him  with  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy 
smile.  He  could  not  clearly  remember  his  mother. 
The  rings  upon  her  fingers  and  her  silvery  kughtor 
were  all  that  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  now  only  the 
sound  of  that  merriment  floated  baok  to  him  and  lin- 
gered in  the  room.  But  his  father  had  died  upon  that 
bed,  and  beside  the  dead  man,  between  the  candles  at 
the  head  and  the  candles  at  the  foot,  he  had  sat  the 
night  through.  The  curtains  were  half  drawn,  and  in 
their  shadow  his  imagination  laii  again  that  cold, 
inanimate  form.  Twelve  years  ago  I  How  young  i.o 
had  been  that  night,  and  how  old  he  had  thought  him- 
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self  a.  he  watched  beside  the  dead,  chilled  by  the  cold 

bt  ir  "Tf  ^^  r^  ^y  *^«  "^*"<'«'  ^  frighted 
^  ttie  rfiadowB  on  the  waU;  now  filled  with  niTtural 
grief,  now  with  surreptitions  and  shamefaced  thoughts 
^«  changed  estate,  -  yesterday  son  and  dependent, 
today  heir  and  master  I  Twelve  years  I  The  sigh 
and  the  smile  were  not  for  the  dead  father,  but  for 
k.  own  dead  yonth,  for  the  mijaded  freshness  of  the 
mommg,  for  the  world  that  had  been,  once  upon  • 

h^  Mowed  him  and  who  was  now  standing  between 

m^dli  ^'°'-    "^^  ^^"^^     ^'  ^ 

««  ^\T  ""^f  .*  "^P  °'  *^*>  »«"«'•  His  hat  was 
l^^tl^  "^  *^^  "!"  obsequionsly  bent,  Z 
ttere  was  no  discomposure  in  his  lifeless  voice  and 
^er.  "I  stayed  to  exphun  my  presence  in  ^e 
W,  sir,"  he  saiU     "  I  am  a  lover  of  reading,  and! 

kej^  of  tiie  house,  has  been  so  good  as  to  let  me;  from 
IZ^M '"*'  '°'"*  ***"  to  this  room  to  mingle  in  mor« 
defectable  comity  than  I  can  choose  wilout  iC 
^  Your  Honor  doubtless  remembers  yonder 
goodty  assembkge?"    He  motioned  with  his  hand 

S^l t:^Et'°°"  "^^^^  '^  '^-^^  ^«^  '^'^ 

^n^L"""*""^''"  r^""^  ^™*  ^ly-     "So  you 
oome  to  my  room  alone  at  night,  and  occupy  yourself 

m  readmg      And  when  you  are  wearied  jlJ^ 

y^rself  with  my  wine?"    As  he  spoke  he  cSS 

t^Aer  the  bottie  and  gkss  that  stood  beside  the 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  the  wine,"  ai^wered  the  intruder, 
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•8  lifelessly  as  ever,  "but  it  ig  my  only  thea  I  found 
the  bottle  below,  and  did  not  think  it  would  be  missed. 
I  trust  that  your  Honor  does  not  grudge  it  to  a  poor 
devil  who  tastes  Burgundy  somewhat  seldomer  than 
does  your  Worship.  And  my  being  in  the  house  is 
pure  innocence.  Your  overseer  knew  that  I  would 
neither  make  nor  meddle  with  aught  but  the  books,  or 
he  would  not  have  given  me  the  key  to  the  little  door, 
which  I  now  restore  to  your  Honor's  keeping."  He 
advanced,  and  deposited  upon  the  table  a  large  key. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  demanded  Haward,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Bartholomew  Paris,  sir.  I  keep  the  school  down 
by  the  swamp,  where  I  impart  to  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
the  youth  of  these  parts  the  rudiments  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  tongues,  mathematics,  geography,  fortifi- 
cations,  navigation,  philosophy  "  — 

Haward  yawned,  and  the  schoolmaster  broke  the 
tittead  of  his  discourse.  "  I  weary  you,  sir,"  he  said. 
"I  will,  with  your  permission,  take  my  departure. 
May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  beg  your  Honor  that  you 
will  not  mention  to  the  gentlemen  hereabouts  the 
smaU  matter  of  this  bottle  of  wine?  I  would  wish 
not  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  my  patrons  and 
scholars." 

« I  wiU  think  of  it,"  Haward  replied.  «  Come  and 
take  your  snuffbox  —  if  it  be  yours —from  the  book 
where  you  have  left  it." 

"  It  is  mine,"  said  the  man.  "  A  present  from  the 
godly  minister  of  this  parish." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  snuff- 
box.  Haward  leaned  forward,  seized  the  hand,  and, 
bending  back  the  fingers,  exposed  the  palm  to  the 
light  of  the  candles  upon  the  table. 
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"The  other,  if  you  please,"  he  oommanded. 

For  a  second  — no  longer -a  wicked  soul  looked 
blackly  out  of  the  face  to  which  he  had  rtused  his 
eyes.  Then  the  window  shut,  and  the  wall  was  bhmk 
««am.  Without  any  change  in  his  lisdess  demeanor, 
the  schoolmaster  hud  his  left  hand,  palm  out,  beside 
his  right. 

"Humph I"  exchumed  Haward.  «So  you  have 
stolen  before  to-night?  The  marks  are  old.  When 
were  you  branded,  and  where  ?" 

"In  Bristol,  fifteen  years  ago,"  answered  the  man 
unblushmgly  « It  was  all  a  mistake.  Iwasasinno- 
cent  as  a  newborn  babe  " 

«  But  unfortunately  could  not  prove  it,"  interrupted 
Haward.    "  That  U  of  course.    Goon." 

"I  was  transported  to  South  Carolina,  and  there 

'^'J^ir*.  "^  *®™*    ^®  °"'^'«  ^d  »ot  suit  me, 
and  I  liked  not  the  society,  nor-being  of  a  peaceful 

disposition— the  constant  ahu-ms  of  pirates  and  hue 

owieers.    So  when  I  was  once  more  my  own  man  I 

traveled  north  to  Vbginia  with  a  party  of  traders.  In 
my  youth  I  had  been  an  Oxford  servitor,  and  school- 
masters  are  in  demand  in  Virginia.  Weighed  in  the 
■Mies  with  a  knowledge  of  the  humanities  and  some 
slaU  in  imparting  them,  what  matters  a  little  mishap 
with  hot  irons?  My  patrons  are  willing  to  let  by- 
pnes  be  bygones.  My  school  flourishes  like  a  green 
bay-tree,  and  the  minister  of  this  parish  will  speak  for 
the  probity  and  sobHety  of  my  conduct.  Now  I  wiU 
go,  sir." 

He  made  an  awkward  but  deep  and  obsequious  rev- 
erenoe,  turned  and  went  out  of  the  door,  passing  Juba, 
who  was  entering  with  a  salver  laden  with  bread  and 
meat  and  a  couple  of  botties.    ♦*  Put  down  the  food 
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Jnba,"  said  Hawwd,  "and  see  this  gentleman  oat  of 
the  house." 

An  hour  later  the  master  dismissed  the  skre,  and 
sat  down  beside  the  table  to  finish  the  wine  and  com- 
pose  himself  for  the  night.     The  overseer  had  come 
hurrying  to  the  great  house,  to  be  sent  home  again  by 
a  message  from  the  owner  thereof  that  to-morrow 
would  do  for  business;  the  negro  women  who  had 
been  called  to  make  the  bed  were  gone ;  the  noises 
from  the  quarter  had  long  ceased,  and  the  house  was 
very  stiU.     In  his  rich,  figured  Indian  nightgown  and 
his  sUken  nightcap,  Haward  sat  and  drank  his  wine, 
dowly,  with  long  pauses  between  the  emptying  and 
the  filling  of  the  slender,  taU-stemmed  glass.    A  win- 
dow  was  open,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  made  the 
candles  to  flicker.    With  the  wind  came  a  murmur  of 
leaves  and  the  wash  of  the  river,  —  stealthy  and 
mournful  sounds  that  sorted  not  with  the  lighted 
room,  the  cheerful  homeliness  of  the  flowered  hang- 
wgs,  the  gleeful  lady  and  chUd  above  the  mantelshelf. 
Haward  felt  the  incongruity:  a  slow  sea  voyage,  and 
»  week  in  that  Virginia  which,  settled  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before,  was  yet  largely  forest  and 
Bteeam,  had  weaned  him,  he  thought,  from  sounds 
of  tiie  street,  and  yet  to-night  he  missed  them,  and 
woiUd  have  had  the  town  again.    When  an  owl  hooted 
in  the  walnut-tree  outside  his  window,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  far  away  as  the  creek  quarter,  a  dog  howled, 
and  the  silence  closed  in  again,  he  rose,  and  began  to 
walk  to  and  fro,  slowly,  thinking  of  the  past  and  the 
future.    The  past  had  its  ghosts,  —  not  many ;  what 
spectres  the  future  might  raise  only  itself  could  telL 
So  far  as  mortal  vision  went,  it  was  a  rose^»lored 
future;  but  on  such  a  night  of  sUenoe  that  was  not 
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silenoe,  of  loneliness  that  was  filled  with  still,  small 
▼oioes,  of  heayy  darkness  without,  of  lights  burning 
in  an  empty  house,  it  was  rather  of  ashes  of  roses  that 
one  thought. 

Haward  went  to  the  open  window,  and  with  one 
knee  upon  the  window  seat  looked  out  into  the  windy, 
starlit  night.  This  was  the  eastern  face  of  the  house, 
and,  beyond  the  waving  trees,  there  were  visible  both 
the  river  and  the  second  and  narrower  creek  which 
on  tLb  side  bounded  the  plantation.  The  voice  with 
which  the  waters  swept  to  the  sea  came  strongly  to 
him.  A  large  white  moth  sailed  out  of  the  darkness 
to  the  lit  window,  but  his  presence  scared  it  away. 

Looking  through  the  walnut  branches,  he  could  see 
a  light  that  burned  steadily,  like  a  candle  set  in  a 
window.  For  a  moment  he  wondered  whence  it 
shone ;  then  he  remembered  that  the  glebe  lands  lay 
in  that  direction.  The  parish  was  building  a  house 
for  its  new  minister,  when  he  left  Virginia,  those 
many  years  ago.  Suddenly  he  recalled  that  the  min- 
ister—  who  had  seemed  to  him  a  bluff,  downright, 
honest  fellow  —  had  told  him  of  a  little  room  looking 
out  upon  an  orchard,  and  had  said  that  it  should  be 
the  child's. 

It  was  possible  that  the  star  which  pierced  the  dark- 
ness might  mark  that  room.  He  knit  his  brows  in  an 
effort  to  remember  when,  before  this  day,  he  had  last 
thought  of  a  child  whom  he  had  held  in  his  arms  and 
comforted,  one  splendid  dawn,  upon  a  hilltop,  in  a 
mountainous  region.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  forgotten  her  quite  six  years  ago.  Well, 
she  would  seem  to  have  thriven  under  his  neglect,  — 
and  he  saw  again  the  girl  who  had  run  for  the  golden 
guinea.    It  was  true  that  when  he  had  put  her  there 
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where  that  light  was  shming,  it  waa  with  some  ahadowy 
Idea  of  giving  her  gentle  breeding,  of  making  a  Udy 

Z^'''.<rti  "^'''  P'"^P°^  "•  ^««*^«'  "»d  often 
gone  with  the  morrow.    He  had  forgotten  his  pur- 

pose^d  perhaps  it  was  best  this  way,  _  perha^  it 
was  best  this  way.  -        *-       r 

For  a  little  longer  he  looked  at  the  light  and  listened 
totheyoiMof  the  river;  then  he  rose  from  the  win- 
dow  seat,  drew  the  curtains,  and  began  thoughtfully 
to  prepare  for  bed.  -8     —jr 
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To  the  north  the  glebe  was  bounded  by  a  thick 
wood,  a  rank  and  dense  '*  second  growth"  springing 
from  earth  where  had  once  stood,  decorously  apart, 
the  monster  trees  of  the  primeval  forest ;  a  wild  maze 
of  young  trees,  saplings  and  underbrush,  overrun 
from  the  tops  of  the  slender,  bending  pines  to  the 
bushes  of  dogwood  and  sassafras,  and  the  rotting, 
ancient  stumps  and  fallen  logs,  by  the  uncontrollable, 
all-«preading  vine.  It  was  such  a  f  sintastio  thicket  as 
one  might  look  to  find  in  fairyland,  thorny  and  im- 
penetrable :  here  as  tall  as  a  ten  years'  pine,  there 
sunken  away  to  the  height  of  the  wild  honeysuckles ; 
everywhere  backed  by  blue  sky,  heavy  with  odors, 
filled  with  the  flash  of  wings  and  the  songs  of  birds. 
To  the  east  the  thicket  fell  away  to  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  where  tall  cypresses  grew,  and  myriads  of 
myrtle  bushes.  Later  in  the  year  women  and  children 
would  venture  in  upon  the  unstable  earth  for  the  sake 
of  the  myrtle  berries  and  their  yield  of  fragrant  wax, 
and  once  and  again  an  outlying  slave  had  been  tracked 
by  men  and  dogs  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  place ; 
but  for  the  most  part  it  was  given  over  to  its  imme* 
morial  silence.  To  the  south  and  the  west  the  tobacco 
fields  of  Fair  View  closed  in  upon  the  glebe,  taking 
the  fertile  river  bank,  and  pressing  down  to  the 
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crooked,  slow-moYing,  deeply  shadowed  creek,  upon 
^owf arther  bank  stood  the  honse  of  the  Rev.  Gideon 

A  more  retired  spot,  a  completer  sequestration  from 
ttie  world  of  mart  and  highway,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find.    In  the  quiet  of  die  early  morning, 
when  the  shadows  of  the  trees  hiy  across  the  dew 
gTMs,  It  was  an  angle  of  the  earth  as  cloistral  and 
withdrawn  as  heart  of  schokr  or  of  anchorite  could 
wish.    On  one  side  of  the  house  lay  a  tiny  orohard. 
and  the  windows  of  the  living  room  looked  out  upon  a 
mist  of  pink  and  white  apple  blooms-    The  frapunce 
of  the  blossoms  had  been  in  the  room,  but  coSd  not 
^vail  against  the  odor  of  tobacco  and  rum  ktely  in- 
faoduced  by  the  master  of  the  house  and  minister  of 
tte  parish.    Audrey,  sitting  beside  a  table  which  had 
been  drawn  m  front  of  the  window,  turned  her  face 
aside,  and  was  away,  sense  and  soul,  out  of  the  meanly 
furnished  room  into  the  midst  of  the  great  bouquete 
of  bloom,  with  the  blue  between  and  above.     Darden, 
walking  up  and  down,  wi  A  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
tte  tobacco  smoke  curling  Uke  an  aureole  around  hia 
buUet  head,  glanced  toward  the  window. 

"When  you  have  written  that  which  I  have  told 
you  to  write,  say  so,  Audrey,"  he  commanded.  ♦•  Don't 
sit  there  staring  at  nothing  I " 

Audrey  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  start,  took 
up  a  pen,  and  drew  the  standish  nearer.  "  •  Answer 
of  Gideon  Darden,  Minister  of  Fair  View  Parish,  in 
Vii^ma,  to  the  several  Queries  contained  in  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  London's  Cireukr  Letter  to  the  Clergy  in 
Vlrglnu^      she  read,  and  poised  her  pen  in  air. 

«  Read  out  the  questions,"  ordered  Darden,  «  and 
wnte  my  answer  to  each  in  the  space  beneath.    No 
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UotB,  mind  yon,  and.  spell  not  after  the  pramptingi  of 
your  woman's  nature/* 

Going  to  a  side  table,  he  mixed  for  himself,  in  an 
old  battered  silver  cnp,  a  generous  draught  of  bombo ; 
then,  with  the  drink  in  his  hand,  walked  heavily 
across  the  uncarpeted  floor  to  his  armchair,  which 
creaked  under  his  weight  as  he  sank  into  its  leatiiem 
lap.  He  put  down  the  rum  and  water  with  so  im- 
steady  a  hand  that  the  liquor  spilled,  and  when  he 
refiUed  his  pipe  half  the  contents  of  his  tobacco  box 
showered  down  upon  his  frayed  and  ancient  and  un- 
clean coat  and  breeches.  From  the  pocket  of  the 
latter  he  now  drew  forth  a  silver  coin,  which  he 
balanced  for  a  moment  upon  his  fat  forefinger,  and 
finally  sent  spinning  across  the  table  to  Audrey. 

« 'T  is  the  dregs  of  thy  guinea,  child,  that  Paris 
and  Hugon  and  I  drank  at  the  crossroads  last  night 
*  Bum  me,'  says  I  to  them,  *  if  that  long-legged  lass 
of  mine  shan't  have  a  drop  in  the  cup  I '  And  says 
Hugon"  — 

What  Hugon  said  did  not  appear,  or  was  confided 
to  the  depths  of  the  tankard  which  the  minister  raised 
to  his  lips.  Audrey  looked  at  the  splendid  shilling 
gleaming  upon  the  fa:  ble  beside  her,  but  made  no  mo- 
tion toward  taking  it  into  closer  possession.  A  little 
red  had  come  into  the  clear  brown  of  her  cheeks.  She 
was  a  young  girl,  with  her  dreams  and  fancies,  and 
the  golden  guinea  would  have  made  a  dream  or  two 
come  true. 

"♦Query  the  first,'"  she  read  slowly.  "*How 
long  since  yon  went  to  the  plantations  as  mission- 
ary?'" 

Darden,  leaning  back  iu  his  chnir,  with  his  eyes 
uplifted  through  the  smoke  clouds  to  the  ceiling,  took 
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c   'ii..  VV^  .  ^  -LOM,  tbirteen  years  come  Sf 

.'TJn,  ttj^^  *"*  ^^  '^'^  they  fly ,    Hart 
her^^S  '^f  £  ^"^  ;  "^°'''  ^"''  ^«'My  h«»d,  made 

toTw  l?f  ^°"  "^  ^*^*'  ''^''^^  ^^o^  you  Lnt 
to  that  which  you  now  possess  ?  * » 

thr^°;r  ^?^''  "'^'^  *^*  "^"^«^'  *o  *he  Bishop; 

Aat?^*  ^^^T'  J««t  ever  heard  chadren  say 
^t  Sataa  comes  and  walks  behind  me  wZ  I^ 
through  the  forest?"  ^  S® 

"  "^«';''  ««d  Audrey.  «  but  their  eyes  are  not  eooA 
xou  go  hand  in  hand."  ^'^ 

Darden  paused  in  the  lifting  of  his  tankard.    "Thy 
w^te  are  bnght«iing,  Aud.^y;  but  keep  such  o^ 

Tz\  ^'^ '' "  .°^^  *»>«  -ho:;imasLtrt^ 

whom  I  walk.    Go  on  to  <he  next  question." 

The  Bishop  desired  to  know  how  long  the  minister 
addressed  1^  been  inducted  into  his  livi^r^^e 
^nister  addressed,  leaning  forward,  kid  i^|  to  W 
Lordship  how  that  the  vestries  in  Vireinia  did  nnf 
incline  to  have  ministers  inducted,  Xiit  ve^ 
powerful,  kept  the  poor  servants  of  the  Churih^ '^ 

l«?f^.  •  ^?°^'  "°^  '^^d  poor,  gentle  and  simple, 
and  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  the  iren^S 
men  of  his  vestry  had  been  pleased  to  p^seft It 
name  to  the  Governor  for  induction.  Whicre^W 
tion  made,  tiie  minister  drank  more  rum,  and^k^ 
^ut  of  the  window  at  the  oi^hard  and  at  Ws'dgSj 
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"You  are  only  a  woman,  and  can  hold  no  office, 
Audrey,"  he  said,  «  but  I  will  impart  to  you  words  ^f 
wisdom  whose  price  is  above  rubies.    Always  agree 
with  your  vestry.    Gk),  hat  in  hand,  to  each  of  its 
members  in  turn,  craving  advice  as  to  the  manage, 
ment  of  your  own  affairs.     Thunder  from  the  pulpit 
against  Popery,  which  does  not  exist  in  this  colony, 
and  the  Pretender,  who  is  at  present  in  Italy.    Wrap 
a  dozen  L?aok  sheep  of  inferior  breed  in  white  sheets 
and  set  them  arow  at  the  church  door,  but  make  it 
stuff  of  the  conscience  to  see  no  blemish  in  the  wealth- 
ier and  more  honorable  portion  of  your  flock.    So  you 
will  thrive,  and  come  to  be  inducted  into  your  living, 
whether  in  Virginia  or  some  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
What'stheworthy  Bishop's  next  demand?    Hasten, 
for  Hugon  is  coming  this  morning,  and  there  *s  set^ 
tlement  to  be  made  of  a  small  bet,  and  a  hand  at 
cards." 

By  the  oiroular  letter  and  the  lips  of  Audrey  the 
Bishop  proceeded  to  propound  a  series  of  questions, 
which  the  minister  answered  with  portentous  glibness. 
In  the  midst  of  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  living  in 
a  sweet^cented  parish  a  face  looked  in  at  the  window, 
and  a  dark  and  sinewy  hand  kid  before  Audrey  a  bunch 
of  scarlet  columbine. 

"The  rock  was  high,"  said  a  voice,  "and  tho  pool 
beneath  was  deep  and  dark.  Here  are  the  flowers 
that  waved  from  the  rock  and  threw  colored  shadows 
upon  the  pool." 

The  girl  shrank  as  from  a  sudden  and  mortal  dan* 
ger.  Her  lips  trembled,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and  with 
a  hurried  and  passionate  gesture  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  thrust  from  her  the  scarlet  blooms,  and  with 
one  lithe  movement  of  her  body  put  between  her  and 
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tt«  window  the  heavy  writing  table.    The  miniater 
laid  by  hi8  gum  in  arithmetio.  -"^w 

f„  "^"^  ^"g'-'/jg  of  a  trader! "  he  cried.  «  Come 
w,  man.  Hast  brought  the  skimi?  There's  fire- 
water  upon  the  table,  and  Audrey  will  be  kind.  Stay 
to  dmner,  and  teU  us  what  hiding  you  breught  dowi 
n^r,  and  of  your  kindred  in  the  foU  and  your  S 
dred  in  Monacan-Town." 

lifS^lT  **  **"*.  '^°'^°''  ""^^SS^  ^^  shoulders, 
lifted  his  brews,  and  spread  his  hands.     So  a  capt,^ 

of  Mousqueteires  might  have  done ;  but  the  face  was 

dark^kinn^l,  the  cheek-bones  were  high,  the  bkck 

eyesUrge,fierce,andresdess.    A  great  buLhy  perZ^ 

«r  T*°*  *?^°'  ""^  *  *'°^'  much-kc^  craS 
gave  setting  and  lent  a  touch  of  gretesqueness  and  of 
terror  to  a  countenance  wherein  the  blood  of  the  red 
man  warred  with  that  of  the  white. 

« I  will  not  come  in  now,"  said  the  voice  again.  « I 
am  gomg  in  my  boat  to  the  big  creek  to  teke  twelve 
doeshns  to  an  old  man  mimed  Taberer.  I  will  come 
back  to  dinner.    Afay  I  not,  ma'm'selle  ?  " 

The  comers  of  the  Ups  went  up,  and  the  thicket  of 
fabe  haur  swept  the  window  siU,  so  low  did  the  white 
mm  bow;  but  the  Indian  eyes  were  watehful.  Audrey 
nu^e  no  am,wer ;  she  stood  mik  her  face  turned  away 
^d  W  eyes  upon  the  door,  measuring  her  chances 

slw^'°  rf  **  *'*  ^*'P*"'  «*»*  "»^«^*  ^^  the 
!^  Jf  T  *'^r  ^"^  ^^^^^  *>»«  trader  could 
enter  the  house.     There  were  bolte  to  ite  heavy  door 

and  Hugon  might  do  as  he  had  done  before,  aid  telk 
his  heart  out  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  wood.  Thank. 

W  ir*  k"^?,  ^^'  ^  *"**  P^"'°«  ^^  P^o^  over 
her  ears,  she  did  not  have  to  hear. 

At  the  twdw'a  announoemant  that  his  pwaent  path 
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led  past  the  hokue,  she  oeased  her  stealthy  progress 
toward  her  own  demesne,  and  waited,  with  her  back  to 
the  window,  and  her  eyes  upon  one  long  ray  of  sun- 
shine that  struck  high  against  the  wall. 

"  I  will  come  again,"  said  the  voice  without,  and 
the  apparition  was  gone  from  the  window.  Onoe 
more  blue  sky  and  rosy  bloom  spanned  the  opening, 
and  the  sunshine  lay  in  a  square  upon  the  floor.  The 
girl  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turning  to  the  table  be- 
gan  to  arrange  the  papers  upon  it  with  tremblimr 
hands.  " 

" '  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  sweet^cented,  at  ten 
shillings  the  hundredweight ;  for  marriage  by  banns, 
five  shillings ;  for  the  preaching  of  a  funeral  sermon, 
forty  shillings;  for  christening '"— began  Darden 
for  the  Bishop's  information.  Audrey  took  her  pen 
and  wrote;  but  before  the  list  of  the  minister's  per- 
quisites had  come  to  an  end  the  door  flew  open,  and 
a  woman  with  the  face  of  a  vixen  came  hurriedly 
into  the  room.  With  her  entered  the  breeze  from  the 
river,  driving  before  it  the  smoke  wreaths,  and  blow- 
ing  the  papers  from  the  table  to  the  floor. 

DaHen  stamped  his  foot.  "  Woman,  I  have  busi- 
ness, I  teU  ye,  —  business  with  the  Bishop  of  London  I 
I've  kept  his  Lordship  at  the  door  this  se'nnight,  and 
if  I  give  him  not  audience  Blair  will  presently  be  down 
upon  me  with  tooth  and  nail  and  his  ancient  threat  of 
a  visitation.  Begone  and  keep  the  house  I  Audrey, 
where  are  you,  child  ?  " 

"  Audrey,  leave  the  room  I  "  commanded  the  woman. 
"I  have  something  to  say  that's  not  for  your  ears. 
Let  her  go,  Darden.     There  's  news,  I  tell  you." 

The  minUter  glanced  at  his  wife ;  then  knocked  the 
Mhes  from  his  pipe  and  nodded  dismissal  to  Audrey. 
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His  late  Moretaiy  slipped  from  her  seirt  and  left  the 
room,  not  without  ahtcrity. 

;•  WeU  ?  "  demanded  Darden,  when  the  sound  of  the 
quick  youngfeet  had  died  away.  "  Open  your  budget. 
Deborah  There 's  naught  in  it,  I  'U  swear,  but  s^e 
fal-Ial  about  your  flowered  gown  or  an  old  woman's 
black  cat  and  comer  broomstick." 

Mistress  Deborah  Darden  pressed  her  thin  Ups  to- 
gether,  and  eyed  her  lord  and  master  with  scant  mea. 
sure  of  conjugal  fondness.  "It 's  about  some  one 
nearer  h^e  than  your  bishops  and  commissaries,"  she 

Z.    ^^S^\^^^  ^^  ^  "°"^«'  «^e  to  the 
nver  field.    I  was  m  the  garden,  and  he  stopped  to 

geak  to  me.    Mr.  Hawaid  is  home  from  Engknd 
He  came  to  the  great  house  hist  night,  and  he  ordered 
his  horse  for  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  and  asked  the 
nearest  way  through  the  fields  to  the  parsonage  " 
I^en  whistled,  and  put  down  his  drink  untasted 
Enter  the  most  powerful  gentleman  of  my  ves! 
SI      X    '^^'^'    "Hell  be  that  in  a  month's 
tnne.    A  member  of  the  Council,  too,  no  doubt,  and 
with  the  Governor's  ear.     He  's  a  schokr  and  fine 
gentleman.     Deborah,  clear  away  this  trash.     Lay 
out  my  books,  feteh  a  bottle  of  Canary,  and  give  me 

Zl.   Tl!f  ?i*-.    ^'  ^*"'*"  «°  ^«  ^^Wefand  a 
dish  of  bonchrdtiens,  and  get  on  your  tabby  gown. 

MjJce  your  curtsy  at  the  door  ;  then  leave  him  to  me  " 

"  And  Audrey  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

Darden,  about  to  rise,  sank  back  again  and  sat  still, 
a  hand  upon  either  arm  of  his  chair.  "  Eh  I "  he 
rludre*  °"*°  *  "^'*^*^''®  *°°®'  "That  is  so, -there 

"If  he  has  eyes,  he  'U  see  that  for  himself,"  retorted 
Mistress  Deborah  tartly.    -•More  to  the  purpose,' 
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H.  did  .•t^.Tjj^i^sf.^siri '^"»»«- 

qoh.  ft»go.  hi.  an^'pl^'iJ^^,.'-  >- 

tS:  "T".***^ '■"«-'■•' •ip^- 

^M  girl  •  got  to  be  ban  when  he  oomM.    A.*,! 
lniewiUBrttliMigimilvtb.wift.^.^11    *••  "W 

"That  mutou  pint  her  ma  to  her  eidee  "  int^ 
"fM  the  misister  oalmlv   "mJ  tkTl.      •    ? 

uoond,  ohildl''  •  •  orown  Bkin.    Tnm 
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brows  Mdpwd,  not  at  the  ciididg  figure  in  its  tmw 
^  apparel,  but  into  the  dietwce  *  ^en  .hT.^' 
•till  and  looked  «t  him  with  »  half-MeT^hltf  friS^L 
ened  face  1m  l»nn«.i.«.  u-  ui  ,  "Kv»  MK-rnght- 
he/ Jt^^i^?  ^  **'**^  ^y*"  to  bear  upon 
her.  rtudied  her  for  a  minute,  then  motioned  to  wl 

'*  She  must  take  off  thi.  paltiy  finery.  Deborah  "  h^ 
«m-ced.  "I'll  have  noTeTf  it^cS^'a^ 
don  your  CmdereUa  gown."  ^^ 

L*^**^*^*^  '*  all  mean?"  cried  Audrey,  with 
h«»vxng  bo«>m     "Why  did  she  put  these^  u^ 

ITie  minister  made  a  gesture  of  contempt.  "Hu- 
^  Hugon,  half  Momu»n  and  half  FrerchmaT^ 
bartenng  sfans  with  a  Quaker.  Begone.  chiST^ 
'^^^yo"  «» t»nrformed  return  to^T' 

b^fJi     h-  been  ««d  for."  he  saidf^ughe  h„ 

fc^^^T"  "°*  '^'^^  ***«'  «»*1  •J'^tie-.  then  with 
bread  and  meat;  she  has  been  clothed. -iTnorS 
"Jc  and  kce.  then  in  good  blue  linen  ai^d  1^^ 

and  good  to  look  at.  Thou  and  the  rest  of  thy  sex 
are  fools  Deborah,  but  wise  men  died  not  with  L7^ 
mon.     It  matters  not  about  her  dress." 

ho5L'"^'/.' J^''*.*^  *  '^^^  °*  ^^^^  dog-eared 
U«fa.  and  taking  down  an  armful  proceed;d  to^ 

MMeditoutof  thewmdow.    With  the  light  thud  of 
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^B«.  ap«  a«  g™,„d  .^  of  l.„K«d  «rf  wife 
"  Hngon  would  marry  the  eirl "  saM  f  i.*  i  ** 

«^y  of  .tiding  w.n  wia  .  powerful  ^1^ 

they  yelp  m«ch  longer  at  mv  heels.  T  »ll  -      j  ,• 
them  in  good  earn^tf     Z^L-     -       ,      scandahw 

^^m^  die  i„  «.»„,    ^al'^rk,  f" 

fKXMo,  Mr.  OommuMiy  to  the  contrMr!    It  '.  «f 
fott,  wJhng  to  live  „a  lot  li™,  d,o,Ud    ik.  m!  m! 

tol?:'  '  r^""*^  °'  "^  '""^  .bolt.  U  S 
to  get  „■>  without  D,e.    With  thU  in  mind  Bt  out  ik! 

w,„Mu.t  the  h,«eh.ir.„d  b.„.d,wi.iSrcu^ 
•..."^ifT  "  ""r  '•">"'»  *"".  witk  the  color  vet  in 

iC:^-r^xtrTu^h^r.£ 
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Darden  turned  to  the  girl.  «I  've  done  with  the 
writing  for  the  nonce,  child,"  he  said,  "and  need  you 
no  longer.  I  '11  smoke  a  pipe  and  think  of  my  sermon, 
rou  re  tired ;  out  with  you  into  the  sunshine  !  Go  to 
tte  wood  or  down  by  the  creek,  but  not  beyond  calL 
d  ye  mind."  ^^ 

Audrey  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but  said  no- 
thing.     There  were  many  things  in  the  world  of  other 
people  which  she  did  not  understand ;  one  thing  more 
or  less  made  no  great  difference.     But  she  did  under- 
stand the  sunlit  roof,  the  twilight  halls,  the  patterned 
floor  of  the  forest.     Blossoms  drifting  down,  fleeing 
shadows,  voices  of  wind  and  water,  and  all  murmurous 
elfin  life  spoke  to  her.     They  spoke  the  knguage  of 
her  Und ;  when  she  stepped  out  of  the  door  into  the 
air  and  faced  the  portals  of  her  world,  they  caUed  to 
her  to  come.     Lithe  and  slight  and  light  of  foot,  she 
answered  to  their  piping.     The  orchard  through  which 
she  ran  was  fair  with  its  rosy  trees,  like  gayly  dressed 
curteyiag  dames;  the  slow,  dear  creek  that  held  the 
double  of  the  sky  enticed,  but  she  passed   it  by. 
straight  as  an  arrow  she  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the 
wood  that  lay  to  the  north.     Thorn  and  bramble, 
branch  of  bloom  and  entangling  vine,  stayed  her  not ; 
long  since  she  had  found  or  had  made  for  herself  a 
path  to  the  centre  of  the  labyrinth.    Here  was  a  beech, 
tree,  older  by  many  a  year  than  the  young  wood.  —  a 
solitary  tree  spared  by  the  axe  what  time  its  mates 
had  fallen.     Tall  and  silver-gray  the  column  of  the 
trunk  rose  to  meet  wide  branches  and  the  green  lace- 
work  of  tender  leaves.     The  earth  beneath  was  clean 
swept,  and  carpeted  with  the  leaves  of  last  year-  a 
mde,  dry,  pale  brown  enchanted  ring,  against  whose 
borders  pressed  the  riot  of  the  forest.     Vine  and  hvuh. 
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flower  and  fern,  could  not  entuF.  !»«♦  a   ^ 

and  u^  her-eif  down  „poi^:::i;:r^X«s^^ 

waf  wT  "*"'"ir-'  *»>«  J»on«,  that  leZi  left 
jww  Aard  by ;  even  from  under  the  faeMh  f«^  lu- * 
I>eborah'8  thin  call  could  draw  W  lb!Sk  tT^^^^T 
which  sheltered  her.  which^JlS:^  1^^^  JL?' J*^ 
her  home.     But  it  was  not  her  ^Vw*^    ]  "*" 
the  yeU  of  the  kindly  wooSr^l  T'l     '^  ''**'' 
league,  shut  it  out,  m^de TL  tf  ij^"'  ^"*?°" 
Fro.  the  cha^^ed  ring  wl  1^  "''^"Te 
took  possession  of  her  world;  for  her  th        1^ 
njured,  the  bird,  sang,  insect  hl^^  oJ'du^tdT 
peen  saplings  nodded  their  heads     ¥\Z^^  !? 
bedded  moss,  and  the  little  s^*  i^ZZt^. 
precipice  of  three  feet  into  the  cdTof^  ^    5^    * 
pool  spoke  to  her     Sl.«  -     t  I.*  hand^eep 

house  and  itTin^af  ''"  l^aPPJ.    Gone  was  the 

She  pwMed  W  diMk  ■g.imit  d»  dead  U^r^  .nj 
Rir .  fi.      ™?""  *°<»"t.    A  drowsy  warmth  was  in  thu 

the  earth  ^^^1.7-  ^         *"  '^®  sunbeam;  of 

the  wi^S^L'j'^'  ''•'^  '^«  ^^^  betieath 
leaves,  with  the  slowly  crescent  trunks,  brown  or 
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Mlver-gray,  with  moss  and  licbened  rook,  and  with  all 
l^e  that  basked  or  crept  or  flew.    At  last,  however, 
the  mind  aroused,  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  saw,  and 
thought  of  what  she  saw.    It  was  pleasant  in  the 
forest     She  watched  the  flash  of  a  bird,  as  blue  as 
the  sky,  from  limb  to  limb ;  she  listened  to  the  elfin 
waterfaU ;  she  drew  herself  with  hand  and  arm  across 
the  leaves  to  the  edge  of  the  pale  brown  ring,  plucked 
a  honeysuckle  bough  and  brought  it  back  to  the  silver 
column  of    he  beech;  and  hwtly,  gkncing  up  from 
the  rosy  sprig  within  her  hand,  she  saw  a  man  coming 
toward  her,  down  the  path  that  she  had  thought  hid- 
den,  holding  his  arm  before  him  for  shield  against 
bner  and  branch,  and  looking  curiously  about  him  as 
for  a  thing  which  he  had  come  out  to  seek. 
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«ai^w^"'°"'®°*  'V^'''^  '^*  *P""g  *o  »>«'  f«et  She 
saw  that  ,t  was  not  Hugon,  and  her  heart  grew  calm 

again     In  her  torn  gown,  with  her  brown  hair  loosed 

from  ite  fastenmgs,  and  falling  over  her  shoulders  in 

stood  against  the  tree  beneath  which  she  Imd  kin 
gazed  with  wzde^pen  eyes  at  the  intruder,  and  guessed 

W  .w\^'  "^^^  ^^  ^  «P*'^«°g  toy  looping  his 
^t  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  She  knew  gentlemen 
when  she  saw  them  :  on  a  time  one  had  cursed  her 
for  «,nrrying  hke  a  partridge  across  the  road  before 
^s  horse,  making  the  beast  come  nigh  to  unseating 
lum .  another,  coming  upon  her  and  the  Widow  Con- 

w^'hStl^n*^""?  '*^°^  '^  '»>«  November 
r^V^      ^^u'^.  ^^  *  ^'^^^i  a  third,  on 

neaA  the  chin,  and  sworn  that  an  she  were  not  so 

«^h  J  v^  .  >  ^'^^  °*"^^'  *^«'  ^^^'^t  head  as  she 
pushed  It  into  the  reeds,  and  had  tried  to  kiss  her 

no  Lt  r       7r'  ^*^  g«°*l««»«°.  but  she  knew 

he  would  be  hke  a  prince.  When  at  eventide  the  sky 
^  piled  with  pale  towering  clouds,  and  she  looked' 
•»  she  often  looked,  down  the  river,  toward  the  Uy 
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and  the  sea  beyond,  she  always  saw  this  prince  that 
she  had  woven  —  warp  of  memory,  woof  of  dreams 
—  stand  erect  in  the  pearly  light.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleman indeed  I 

As  to  the  possessor  of  the  title  now  slowly  and 
steadily  making  his  way  toward  her  she  was  in  a  mere 
state  of  wonder.  It  was  not  possible  that  he  had  lost 
his  way ;  but  if  so,  she  was  sorry  that,  in  losing  it,  he 
had  found  the  slender  zigzag  of  her  path.  A  trust- 
ful child,  —  save  where  Hugon  was  concerned,  —  she 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  and  being  of  a  friendly 
mind  looked  at  the  approaching  figure  with  shy  kind- 
liness, and  thought  that  he  must  have  come  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  She  thought  that  had 
she  ever  seen  him  before  she  would  have  remem- 
bered  it. 

Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  ring,  clear  of  the  close 
embrace  of  flowering  bush  and  spreading  vine,  Ha- 
ward  paused,  and  looked  with  smiling  eyes  at  this  girl 
of  the  woods,  this  forest  creature  that,  springing  from 
the  earth,  had  set  its  back  against  the  tree. 

"Tarry  awhile,"  he  said.  « Slip  not  yet  within  the 
bark.  Had  I  known,  I  should  have  brought  oblation 
of  milk  and  honey." 

«  This  is  the  thicket  between  Fair  View  and  the 
glebe  lands,"  said  Audrey,  who  knew  not  what  bark 
of  tree  and  milk  and  honey  had  to  do  with  the  case. 
"  Over  yonder,  sir,  is  the  road  to  the  great  house. 
This  path  ends  here  ;  you  must  go  back  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  then  turn  to  the  south  " 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  way,"  answered  Haward,  still 
smiling.  « It  is  pleasant  here  in  the  shade,  after  the 
warmth  of  the  open.  May  I  not  sit  down  upon  the 
leaves  and  talk  to  you  for  a  while?  I  came  out  to 
find  you,  you  know." 
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"d  threw  h™«lf  do'™  .TSet^rS"*  """* 
b«u,ol,i.g  root,.  Her  A,rb™I,rL  knT"  T? 
a  moTOment  qniok  mJ  .1™  ,        °""  "■  '""i  with 

twe«.  th,.,  rf .^  ^  wkS  riL''"^"^ 

CTave  evpa     «•  WT.    J  'ooKea  at  him  with  wide. 

H.w»d  wtr^.»«^°c  trc",  .• 

about  him.     "Let  that  ««?    *  **  '°°^*°« 

Jave  the  prettii^i:SjLrpaS;/,S-5;^/ou 

dp  they  treat  you  weU  over  tW  »  ^^K  '  u"*; 
Ws  thumb  toward  the  glebe  houl  ^  M*.^'*.°' 
shrew  and  his  reverence^  the  buUy   are  ^^T.'^' 

uo  glanced  ftmdiy  enough  at  her  )mro  *^«.       j 
torn  gown.  —  "  vpf  f !.««  -*  **  '***  ""d 

-  aS,  y^  4t  y^J^J'^  -"- ""  ^  ^•■. 

P"y.     "  I  do  not  taow  K„Z.1ir  Z  'v""* 

«d  dielter  «.d_„d_iiX^y'  A.i  ^"i"^ 
foot  only  of  week  day.  ..J""™*    A'd  1  go  Um. 

and  knew  that  he^™ij  •  ''t '"  P"  "P™  <»' 
.y«  can.,  the  wTCT  T^'??  "^l— ™ 
a«"gh  them  .heTw  aTf^S  '  *  •°°'  *^  ■'"' 
«»ld.  "  I  have  no  fcTk  '<"«""'"«■  »  green  and 
»  brother  „™r,'"!!!'.?,?'>*^V:  '!«  -i^.  "«.d 


that  is  kin  to 


»i  18  ton  to  me." 

Hep  voice,  that  was  low  and  fuU 


all  the  world  there 


IS  no  one 


and  apt  to  fall  into 
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minor  cadences,  died  away,  and  she  stood  with  her  face 
raised  and  slightly  turned  from  the  gentleman  who 
lay  at  her  feet,  stretched  out  upon  the  sere  beech 
leaves.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  speech,  and  for 
a  time  the  little  brook  and  the  birds  and  the  wind  in 
the  trees  sang  undisturbed. 

"These  woods  are  very  beautiful,"  said  Haward  at 
kst,  with  his  gaze  upon  her,  «but  if  the  hmd  were 
less  lerel  it  were  more  to  my  taste.  Now,  if  this  pkin 
were  a  little  valley  couched  among  the  hills,  if  to  the 
westward  rose  dark  blue  mountains  like  a  rampart,  if 
the  runlet  yonder  were  broad  and  clear,  if  this  beech 
were  a  sugar-tree  "  — 

He  broke  oflF,  content  to  see  her  eyes  dilate,  her 
bosom  rise  and  fall,  her  hand  go  trembling  for  sup- 
port to  the  column  of  the  beech. 

"  Oh,  the  mountains  I "  she  cried.  "  When  the  mist 
lifted,  when  the  cloud  rested,  when  the  sky  was  red 
behind  them  I  Oh,  the  clear  stream,  and  the  sugar- 
tree,  and  the  cabin  I  Who  are  you  ?  How  did  you 
know  about  these  things?  Were  you  — were  vou 
there?"  ^ 

She  turned  upon  him,  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 
As  for  him,  lying  at  length  upon  the  ground,  he 
locked  his  hands  beneath  his  head  and  began  to  sing, 
though  scarce  above  his  breath.  He  sang  the  song  of 
Amiens :  — 

"  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Who  lores  to  lie  with  me." 

When  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  stanza  he  hnlf 
rose,  and  turned  toward  the  mute  and  breathless 
figure  leaning  against  the  beech-tree.  For  her  the 
years  had  rolled  back :  one  moment  she  stood  upon 
the  doorstep  of  the  cabin,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
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the  trampling  of  hones,  with  quick  laughter,  idiis. 
tling,  singing,  and  the  pall  of  a  trumpet ;  the  next  she 
ran,  in  nighuime  and  in  terror,  between  rows  of 
rustling  com,  felt  again  the  cksp  of  her  pursuer, 
heard  at  her  ear  the  comfort  of  his  \jioe.  Afihn 
came  between  her  eyes  and  the  man  at  whom  she 
stared,  and  her  heart  grew  cold. 

"  Audrey,"  said  Haward,  "  come  here,  chUd." 
The  blood  returned  to  her  heart,  her  vision  cleared 
and  her  arm  fell  from  its  chisp  upon  the  tree.    The 
bark  opened  not;  the  hamadryad  had  lost  the  spell. 
When  at  his  repeated  command  she  crossed  to  him 
she  went  as  the  trusting,  dumbly  loving,  dumbly 
grateful  chUd  whose  Kfe  he  had  saved,  and  whose 
wmforter,  protector,  and  guardian    he    had   been. 
When  he  took  her  hands  in  his  she  was  ghid  to  feel 
them  there  again,  and  she  had  no  blushes  ready  when 
he  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead.    It  was  sweet  to  her 
who  hungered  for  affection,  who  long  ago  had  set  his 
image  up,  lovmg  him  purely  as  a  sovereign  spirit  or 
as  a  dear  and  great  elder  brother,  to  hear  him  call 
her  again  "little  maid;"  tell  her  that  she  had  not 
changed  save  in  height;  ask  her  if  she  remembered 
this  or  that  adventure,  what  time  they  had  strayed  in 
the  woods  together.     Remember  I    When  at  last,  be- 
neath  bis  admirable  management,  the  wonder  'and 
the  shyness  melted  away,  and  she  found  her  tongue 
memories  came  in  a  torrent.     The  hilltop,  the  deep 
woods  and  the  giant  trees,  the  house  he  had  built  for 
her  out  of  stones  and  moss,  the  grapes   they  had 
gathered,  the  fish  they  had  caught,  the  thunderstorm 
when  he  had  snatehed  her  out  of  the  path  of  a  stricken 
and  faUmg  pine,  an  alarm  of  Indians,  an  alarm  of 
wojves,  finaUy  the  arst  faint  sounds  of  the  returning 
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expedition,  the  distant  trumpet  note,  the  nearer  sp. 
proaoh,  the  bursting  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Governor  and  his  party,  the  journey  from  that  loved 
spot    to   Williamsburgh,  —  all    sights   and  sounds, 
thoughts  and  emotions,  of  that  time,  fast  held  through 
lonely  years,  came  at  her  call,  and  passed  again  in 
procession  before  them.     Haward,  first  amazed,  then 
touched,  reached  at  length  the  conclusion  thac  the 
years  of  her  residence  beneath  the  minister's  roof 
could  not  have  been  happy;  that  she  must  always 
have  put  from  her  with  shuddering  and  horror  the 
memory  of  the  night  which  orphaned  her;  but  that 
she  had  passionately  nursed,  cherished,  and  loved  all 
tiiat  she  had  of  sweet  and  dear,  and  that  this  all  was 
the  memory  of  her  childhood  in  the  valley,  and  of  that 
brief  season  when  he  had  been  her  savior,  protector, 
friend,  and  pkyma*\    He  learned  also  —  for  she  was 
too  simple  and  too  ghid  either  to  withhold  the  in- 
formation or  to  know  that  she  hid  given  it  —  that  in 
her  girlish  and  innocent  imaginings  she  had  made  of 
him  a  fairy  knight,  clothing  him  in  a  panoply  of 
power,  mercy,  and  tenderness,  and  setting  him  on 
high,  so  high  that  his  very  heel  was  above  the  heads 
of  the  mortals  within  her  ken. 

Keen  enough  in  his  perceptions,  he  was  able  to 
recognize  that  here  was  a  pure  and  imaginative  spirit, 
strongly  yearning  after  ideal  strength,  beauty,  and 
goodness.  Given  such  a  spirit,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that,  turuing  from  sordid  or  unhappy  surroundings  as 
a  flower  turns  from  shadow  to  the  fall  face  of  the  sun, 
she  should  have  taken  a  memory  of  valiant  deeds, 
kind  words,  and  a  protecting  arm,  and  have  created 
out  of  these  a  man  after  her  own  heart,  endowing  him 
with  all  heroic  attributes  j  at.o»e  and  the  same  time 
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^amg  him  oat  fa»to  the  world,  s  kni^t««„t  with. 

wond   r^'^^^'  of  a  child -in  her  owS  private 
wonderland     He  ww  that  dM»  had  done  thi..  «d^ 

jea»4,.tont  fortnight  was  to  him  bnt  a  half-remem- 
be^Bd  incident  of  a  crowded  life,  and  that  to  all  intent. 
2  5.°'^  -he^he^elf  had  been  forgotten.  For 
one  thing,  ,t  would  have  hurt  her;  for\nother,  he 
«aw  no  reason  why  he  should  tell  her.  Upon  occasion 
be«.uldbe  a.  rutfdessasastone;  if  hewereT^^ 
he  knew  it  not.  bnt  in  deceiving  her  deceived  himself 
Man  of  a  world  that  was  corrupt  enough,  he  was  of 
course  quietly  assured  that  he  could  bend  this  wood- 

^hV?J?'*~iif"/^"^'  »^  dryad-to  the  form 
of  h«  biddmg.  To  do  so  was  in  his  power,  but  not 
hu.  pleasure.  He  meant  to  leave  her  as  she  was;  to 
accept  the  adoration  of  die  child,  but  to  attempt  no 
awakenu^  of  the  woman.  The  girl  was  of  the  moun- 
towna,  and  their  higher,  colder,  purer  air;  though  he 
had  brought  her  body  Uience,  he  would  not  have  her 
jpint  leave  the  dimbing  eartJi,  the  dreamlike  summits, 
for  tiie  hot  and  dusty  phun.  The  pUin,  God  knew 
had  dwellers  enough.  "«  «iew. 

She  j^  a  thing  of  wild  and  sylvan  grace,  and  there 
^  fulfillment  ,n  a  dark  beauty  aU  her  own  of  th^ 
promise  she  had  given  as  a  child.  About  her  was  a 
pathos,  too, -the  pathos  of  the  flower  token  from  its 
r  R  '  !f  ^,  ^T^""^  ^"  ^^'^  ^^'«^  "<>«ri«hed  it 
moWl«  r         '  ^^*°?  **  ^*''  """^^^  *h«  »«°"tive, 

for  her  a  pi^  so  real  and  great  that  for  the  moment 
hi.  heart  ached  a.  for  some  sorrow  of  his  own.    She 
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1  only  a  yoong  girl,  poor  and  helplew,  bom  of  poor 
jnd  helple«  pa«nt.  dead  long  ago.  There  wTL 
her  vem.  no  genUe  blood ;  she  had  none  of  the  iTld^ 
good. ;  her  gown  wa.  torn,  her  feet  went  b«e.  She 
had  youth,  but  not  its  heritage  of  ghdneM-  beantT 

the  girl  beside  h,m,  knowing  good  and  evU;  by  in- 
-tmct  p^ferring  the  former,  but  at  time,  s^^pine 
^n^yed,  to  Uut  degree  of  the  ktter  which  aM* 
m  world  held  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a  conven- 
^n  somewhat  mbnamed  "  the  honor  of  a  genuir* 

too^«<i  *^  "^^  .^^-"^  ^^  *^  f°^t  which 
touched  upon  one  side  the  glebe,  upon  the  other  hi, 
own  huids,  he  chose  at  this  time  thV  good-  said  to 
W  ^,  and  believed  the  thing  he  «udfZt' iH^o^ 

1  J^  ^:"^^  P«>^e  Wmself  her  friend. 

Putting  out  his  hand  he  drew  her  down  upon  the 
bares ;  and  she  sat  beside  him,  still  and  happ^re^; 

yet  to  sit  m  blissful,  dreamy  silence.  She  was  as 
Pwe  as  the  flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 

^rfeTw  I'.  ^  ^*' ^°^'"'°^-  This  was  a  ve^ 
^1  W^'^i'.'  ^'  gentieman,  good  and  pitifuf 
^t  had  saved  her  :rom  the  Indians  when  she  was  a 
Jttle  girl,  and  had  been  hind  to  her,  -ah  so  ^dt 

mother  and  brother  and  sister,  when  in  the  darknew 
her  c^Wish  heart  was  a  stone  for  terror,  he  ha^^^" 
hke  God,  from  the  mountains,  and  straightway  she 
^  safe.     Now  into  her  woods,  from  over  the  s^  he 

the duUlonging  and  miseiy.  the faar  of  Hugon,  ^ 
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lifted.  The  ehaplet  which  she  laid  at  his  feet  wm  not 
loosely  woven  of  gay-oolored  flowers,  but  was  compact 
of  austerer  blooms  of  gratitude,  reverence,  and  that 
love  which  is  only  a  longing  to  serve.  The  gkmoor 
was  at  hand,  the  enchanted  light  which  breaks  not 
from  the  east  or  the  west  or  the  north  or  the  south 
was  upon  its  way ;  but  she  knew  it  not,  and  she  was 
happy  in  her  ignorance. 

"I  am  tired  of  the  city,"  he  said.  "Now  I  shaU 
stay  in  Virginia,  A  longing  for  the  river  and  the 
marshes  and  the  house  where  I  was  bom  came  upon 
me  "  — 

"  I  know,"  she  answered.  «  When  I  shut  my  eyes 
I  see  the  cabin  in  the  valley,  and  when  I  dream  it  is 
of  things  which  happen  in  a  mountainous  country." 

"  I  am  alone  in  the  great  house,"  he  continued, 
«  and  the  floors  echo  somewhat  loudly.    The  garden, 
too ;  beside  myself  there  is  no  one  to  smell  the  roses 
or  to  walk  in  the  moonlight     I  had  forgotten  the 
isolation  of  these  great  plantations.    Each  is  a  pro- 
vince and  a  despotism.    K  the  despot  has  neither  kith 
nor  kin,  has  not  yet  made  friends,  and  cares  not  to 
draw  company  from  the  quarters,  he  is  lonely.    They 
say  that  there  are  kdies  in  Virginia  whose  charms 
well-nigh  outweigh  their  dowries  of  sweet-scented  and 
Oronoko.    I  will  wed  such  an  one,  and  have  laughter 
in  my  garden,  and  other  footsteps  than  my  own  in  my 
house."  ^ 

"  There  are  beautiful  ladies  in  these  parts,"  said 
Audrey.  «  There  is  the  one  that  gave  me  the  guinea 
for  my  running  yesterday.  She  was  so  very  fair.  I 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  were  like  her. 

'♦  She  is  my  friend,"  said  Haward 
mind  is 
stoiy." 


slowly, «' and  her 
M  fair  as  her  face.    I  will  tell  her  your 
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The  gilded  streak  apon  the  earth  beneath  the  beech 
had  crept  away,  but  over  the  ferns  and  weeds  and 
flowering  bashes  between  the  slight  trees  without  the 
ring  the  sunshine  gloated.  The  blue  of  the  sky  was 
wonderful,  and  in  the  silence  Haward  and  Audrey 
heard  the  wind  whisper  in  the  treetops.  A  dove 
moaned,  and  a  hare  ran  past. 

"*  It  was  I  who  brought  you  from  the  mountains  and 
placed  you  here,"  said  Haward  at  kst  "  I  thought  it 
for  the  best,  and  that  when  I  sailed  away  I  left  you 
to  a  safe  and  happy  life.  It  seems  that  I  was  mis. 
tdcen.  But  now  that  I  am  at  home  again,  child,  I 
wish  you  to  look  upon  me,  who  am  so  much  your  elder, 
as  your  gusi  Jian  and  protector  still.  If  there  is  any- 
thing  which  you  kok,  if  you  are  misused,  are  in  need 
of  help,  why,  think  that  your  troubles  are  the  Indians 
again,  little  maid,  and  turn  to  me  once  more  for 
help  I" 

Having  spoken  honestly  and  well  and  very  unwiselr, 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  that  it  was  late.  When 
he  rose  to  his  feet  Audrey  did  not  move,  and  when  he 
looked  down  upon  her  he  saw  that  her  eyes,  that  had 
been  wet,  were  overflowing.  He  put  out  his  hand,  and 
she  took  it  and  touched  it  with  her  lips ;  then,  because 
he  said  that  he  had  not  meant  to  set  her  crying,  she 
smiled,  and  with  her  own  hand  dashed  away  the  tears. 
"  When  I  ride  this  way  I  shall  always  stop  at  the 
minister's  house,"  said  Haward,  "when,  if  there  is 
aught  which  you  need  or  wish,  you  must  tell  me  of  it 
Think  of  me  as  your  friend,  child." 

He  laid  his  hand  lightly  and  caressingly  upon  her 
head.  The  ruffles  at  his  wrist,  soft,  fine,  and  per- 
fumed, brushed  her  forehead  and  her  eyes.  "The 
path  through  your  labyrinth  to  its  bftf^rthen  heart  was 
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hard  to  find,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  can  easUy  retrace 
It  No,  trouble  not  yourself,  chOd.  Stay  for  a  time 
where  you  are.  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  minister 
alone. 

His  hand  was  Ufted.  Audrey  felt  rather  than  saw 
him  go.  Only  a  few  feet,  and  the  dogwood  stars,  the 
purple  mist  of  the  Judas-tree,  the  white  fragrance  of 
a  wUd  cherry,  came  like  a  painted  arras  between  them. 
±  or  a  time  she  could  hear  the  movement  of  the  branches 
ashe  put  them  aside;  but  presently  this  too  ceased, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  her  and  to  all  the  life  that 
oalied  it  home. 

It  was  the  same  wood,  surely,  into  which  she  had 
run  two  hours  before,  and  yet  — and  yet—  When 
her  tears  were  spent,  and  she  stood  up,  leaning,  with 
her  loosened  hair  and  her  gown  that  was  the  color  of 
oak  bark,  against  the  beech-tree,  she  looked  about  her 
and  wondered.  The  wonder  did  not  last,  for  she  found 
an  explanation. 

"It  has  been  blessed,"  said  Audrey,  with  all  rever- 
ence  and  simplicity,  "and  that  is  why  the  light  is  so 
different" 


CHAPTER  IX 


MACLEAK  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Saundebson,  the  overseer,  having  laboriously  writ- 
ten  and  signed  a  pass,  laid  down  the  quill,  wiped  his 
inky  forefinger  upon  his  sleeve,  and  gave  the  paper  to 
the  storekeeper,  who  sat  idl?  by. 

"  Ye  '11  remember  that  the  store  chiefly  lacks  in 
broadcloth  of  Witney,  frieze  and  camlet,  and  in  wo- 
men's shoes,  both  silk  and  callimanco.  And  dinna 
forget  to  trade  with  Alick  Ker  for  three  small  swords, 
a  chafing  dish,  and  a  dozen  mourning  and  hand-and- 
heart  rings.  See  that  you  have  the  skins'  worth. 
Alick 's  an  awfu'  man  to  get  the  upper  hand  of." 

*'  I  'm  thinking  a  MacLean  should  have  small  diffi- 
culty with  a  Ker,"  said  the  storekeeper  dryly.  "  What 
I  'm  wanting  to  know  is  why  I  am  saddled  with  the 
company  of  Monsieur  Jean  Hugon."  He  jerked  his 
thumb  toward  the  figure  of  the  trader  standing  within 
the  doorway.  "  I  do  not  like  the  gentleman,  and  I  'd 
rather  trudge  it  to  Williamsburgh  alone." 

"  Ye  ken  not  the  value  of  the  skins,  nor  how  to  show 
them  off,"  answered  the  other.  "  Wherefore,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  rum,  he  's  engaged  to 
help  you  in  the  trading.  As  for  his  being  half  Indian, 
Gude  guide  us  I  It 's  been  told  me  that  no  so  many 
centuries  ago  the  Highlandmen  painted  their  bodies 
and  went  into  battle  without  taking  advantage  even  <rf 
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feathers  and  silk  grass.  One  half  of  him  is  of  the 
French  nobeelity ;  he  told  me  as  much  himself.  And 
the  best  of  ye  — sic  as  the  Campbells  —  are  no  better 
than  that." 

He  looked  at  MacLean  with  a  caustic  smile.  The 
latter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  So  long  as  you  tie 
him  neck  and  heels  with  a  Campbell  I  am  content," 
he  answered.  "Are  you  going?  I '11  just  bar  the 
wmdows  and  lock  the  door,  and  then  I  'U  be  off  with 
yonder  copper  cadet  of  a  French  house.  Goodly  to 
you.     I  '11  be  back  to-night." 

"Ye'd  better,"  said  the  overseer,  with  another 
^denmg  of  his  thin  lips.     «  For  myself,  I  bear  ye  no 

Ul-wiU;  for  my  grandmither  — rest  her  soul !  — came 
frae  the  north,  and  I  aye  thought  a  Stewart  better  be- 
came  the  throne  than  a  foreign-speaking  body  frae 
Hanover.    But  if  the  store  is  not  open  the  mom  1 11 
raise  h^e  and  cry,  and  that  without  wasting  time.   I  Ve 
been  told  ye 're  great  huntsmen  in  the  Highknds;  if 
ye  choose  to  turn  red  deer  yourself,  I  '11  give  ye  a 
chase,  and  track  y%  down,  man,  and  track  ye  doumr 
MacLean  half  turned  from  the  window.     "I  have 
hunted  the  red  deer,"  he  said,  "in  the  land  where  I 
was  bom,  and  which  I  shall  see  no  more,  and  I  have 
been  myself  hunted  in  the  land  where  I  shall  die.     I 
have  run  until  I  have  faUen,  and  I  have  felt  the  teeth 
of  the  dogs.    Were  God  to  send  a  miracle  —  which  he 
wiU  not  do-  and  I  were  to  go  back  to  the  glen  and 
the  crag  and  the  deep  birch  woods,  I  suppose  that  I 
would  hunt  again,  would  drive  the  stag  to  bay,  hoUo- 
mg  to  my  hounds,  and  thinking  the  sound  of  the  horns 
sweet  music  in  my  ears.     It  is  the  way  of  the  earth. 
Hunter  and  hunted,  we  make  the  world  and  the  pitv 
of  It  *^  ^ 
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Setting  to  work  again,  he  pushed  to  the  heavy  shut- 
ten.  "  Yon  '11  find  them  open  in  the  morning,"  he 
said,  "  and  find  me  selling,  —  selling  clothing  that  I 
may  not  wear,  wine  that  I  may  cot  drink,  powder  and 
shot  that  I  may  not  spend,  swords  that  I  may  not  usb ; 
and  giving,  —  giving  pride,  manhood,  honor,  heart's 
blood"  — 

He  broke  off,  shot  to  the  bar  across  the  shutters,  and 
betook  himself  in  silence  to  the  other  window,  where 
presently  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  sound 
was  harsh  even  to  savagery.  "  Go  your  ways,  Saun- 
derson,"  he  said.  "  I  've  tried  the  bars  of  the  cage ; 
they  're  too  strong.  Stop  on  your  morning  round,  and 
I  '11  give  account  of  my  trading." 

The  overseer  gone,  the  windows  barred,  and  the 
heavy  door  shut  and  locked  behind  him,  MacLean 
paused  upon  the  doorstep  to  look  down  upon  his  ap- 
pointed companion.  The  trader,  half  sitting,  half  re> 
dining  upon  a  log,  was  striking  at  something  with  the 
point  of  his  hunting-knife,  lightly,  delicately,  and  often. 
The  something  was  a  lizard,  about  which,  as  it  lay  in 
the  sunshine  upon  the  log,  he  had  wrought  a  pen  of 
leafy  twigs.  The  creature,  darting  for  liberty  this  way 
and  that,  was  met  at  every  turu  by  the  steel,  and  at 
every  turn  suffered  a  new  wound.  MacLean  looked ; 
then  bent  over  and  with  a  heavy  stick  struck  the  thing 
out  of  its  pain. 

"  There  's  a  time  to  work  and  a  time  to  play,  Hugon," 
he  said  coolly.  "  Playtime  's  over  now.  The  sun  is 
high,  and  Isaac  and  the  oxen  must  have  the  skins  well- 
nigh  to  Williamsburgh.    Up  with  you  I " 

Hugon  rose  to  his  feet,  slid  his  knife  into  its  sheath, 
and  announced  in  good  enough  English  that  he  was 
ready.    He  had  youth,  the  slender,  hardy,  perfectly 
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moulded  figure  of  the  Indian,  a  colorine  and  a  ooa». 
tenanoe  that  were  nnf  «#  *i.J     tx       ^  ^'"* 

hiv.«r«      wu     V  ^  *°®  ^*'»*«  *nd  not  of  the 

rtT^-  wJ^^*"*  ^'  ''^°*  ^*^^g  »P  the  river  wS 

?lS:t'  "'*?^.  r'"*'^'  I""'  *^«  falls. ^;^ 

French  town  which  his  Huguenot  father  had  hel^d 

eggings    hunting-shirt  of  deerskin,  4  of  f^^ 

ftaok  to  an  English  country,  to  wharves  and  stores  to 
balls  --^^  porches  of  great  houses  and  parlors  ^TeL^ 
ones,  to  the  streets  and  ordinaries  of  WilliamsbuX 
he  pulled  on  jack  boote,.  shrugged  himself  into  a  c^^t 
^h  silver  buttons,  stuck  lace  of  a  so^o  qudL  at 

wig,  and  became  a  figure  alike  grotesque  and  terribfe 
Two  thirds  of  the  time  his  busSess  ^used  iim  to  t* 

turned  to  civilization,  to  store  it  in  the  face  and  hZ 
mAm  himself,  "  I  am  lot  and  part  of  what  I  s«,^ 
he  dwelt  at  the  crossroads  oniinaiy,  drank  and  Zed 
^tii  Pans  aie  schoolmaster  and  Darden  the  mif«ter 
and  dreamed  (at  times)  of  Darden's  Audrey.  ' 

witWlT  r  *°  ™i«n»burgh  were  long  ,^d  sunnv 
J^th  the  dust  thick  beneath  the  feet.  WanL  and 
hea^,  the  scented  spring  possessed  the  land.  Tt  w  J 
n^l  '°'/*r°7>  ^  «>«  «bade.:  for  them  who  m^^ 
needs  walk  m  the  sunshine,  knguor  of  thought  Tver 
took  them,  and  sparsily  of  speech.  They  walked  ^iJ^ 
r^  step  with  step,  t*eir  two  lean  and  finewy to^^ 
casting  the  same  length  of  shadow;  but  tZy  kep 

not  iheur  dreams.     At  a  point  in  the  road  ^ij.  ^ 
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storekeeper  saw  only  confased  marks  and  a  powdering 
of    dust  upon  the  roadside  bushes,  the   half-breed 
announced  that  there  had  been  that  morning  a  scuffle 
in  a  gang  of  negroes;   that  a  small  man  had  been 
thrown  heavily  to  the  earth,  and  a  large  man  had 
made  off  across  a  low  ditch  into  the  woods ;  that  the 
overseer  had  parted  the  combatants,  and  that  some 
one's  back  had  bled.     No  sooner  was  this  piece  of 
clairvoyance  aired  than  he  was  vexed  that  he  had 
shown  a  hall-mark  of  the  savage,  and  hastily  explained 
that  life  in  the  woods,  such  as  a  trader  must  live, 
would  teach  any  man  —  an  Englishman,  now,  as  well 
as  a  Frenchman  —  how  to  read  what  was  written  on 
the  earth.    Farther  on,  when  they  came  to  a  minia- 
ture glen  between  the  semblance  of  two  hills,  down 
which,  in  mockery  of  a  torrent,  brabbled  a  slim  Lrcwn 
stream,  MacLean  stood  still,  gazed  for  a  minute,  then, 
whistling,  caught  up  with  his  companion,  and  spoke 
at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  skins  awaiting  them 
at  Williamsburgh. 

The  road  had  other  travelers  than  themselves.  At 
intervals  a  cloud  of  dust  would  meet  or  overtake  them, 
and  out  of  the  windows  of  ooaoh  or  chariot  or  lighter 
chaise  faces  would  glance  at  them.  In  the  thick  dust 
wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  made  no  noise,  the  black 
coachmen  sat  still  upon  the  boxes,  the  faces  were  lan- 
guid with  the  springtime.  A  moment  and  all  were 
gone.  Oftener  there  passed  a  horseman.  If  he  were 
riding  the  planter's  pace,  he  went  by  like  a  whirlwind, 
troubling  only  to  curse  them  out  of  his  path ;  if  he 
had  more  leisure,  he  threw  them  a  good-morning,  or 
perhaps  drew  rein  to  ask  this  or  that  of  Hugon.  The 
trader  was  well  known,  and  was  an  authority  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  hunting  or  trapping.    Tba 
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t^^tS  Jh*'  f^  nde,  and  on  a  mom  of  early  May 
they^t  walked  we«  like  to  be  busy  in  the^fieldT 

.1?e  ThTr  f  '^'*'"*?',^.«  ^-^  -««abond,  Inrched  bli 
«W  A^  I  *  T^'^*'  '^"°  ^««K«d  *>«Wnd;  a  witch, 
old  a^d  bowed  and  bWd  of  eye,  cros^d  tlleir  pith 
^1.  V^7  hunter  with  three  wolves'  heads  dung 
across  his  shoulder,  slipped  by  them  on  his  way  to 
daim  the  rewa,^  decreed  by  the  Assembly,  it^ 
tor.  of  the  n,ad  they  came  upon  a  small  ^^^* 
It  ^'^T!.^^'*"^**  ^^°^  ^^'"'d  with  wS* 

windows.     The  trader  had  money;   the  storekeener 
had  none^The  latter,  though  he'^;as  thirsl3 

dZ.^"f  °";  ^*  ^"^^'^  ''^^^•^d  him  by  the 
B^rl  P'^'»«i°g  ^«'»»  the  depths  of  his  Lat 
flapped  pocket  a  handful  of  crus^oes,  &ues,^d 
pieces  of  eight,  indicated  with  a  flourirthat  he  Tm 
prepared  to  share  with  his  less  fortunate  companiol 
They  drank  standing,  kissed  the  girl  whrserved 

mo^Vv  t  "^  "^.'^^  '^'^  '^--  The«  were^ 
ZZ  T^  ^"^  "*:  ~*^  '"^°^°8  in  a  blaze  of  sun! 

uZ^  """P'  °^  **^""  '^^  ^'^y"^^  tangles  of 
Wackbeny  sumac,  and  elder.  Presently,  beyond  a 
group  of  elms,  came  into  sight  the  goodly  couUoJ 

IfZ  r-  ^*?'  *"**'  "'^^"^  ^^^*«  againsf  the 
blue,  the  spire  ot  Bruton  church. 

Within  a  wide  pasture  pertaining  to  the  colleire 

dose  to  the  roadside  and  under  the  boughs  ofTvS 

poplar,  half  a  score  of  studente  were  at  play     S 

liUie  young  bodies  were  dark  of  hue  and  were  not 

overburdened  with  clothing;  their  countena'^s  re 

mamed  unmoved,  without  laughter  or  grimac  ig  •  a^d 

no  excitement  breaUied  in  the  voices  SIh  whil'  t^y 
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called  one  to  anothe?.  In  deep  gravity  they  tossed  a 
ball,  or  pitched  a  quoit,  or  engaged  in  wrestling.  A 
white  man,  with  a  singularly  pure  and  gentle  face,  sat 
upon  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  watched 
the  studious  efforts  of  his  pupils  with  an  approving 
smile. 

"  Wildcats  to  purr  upon  the  hearth,  and  Indians  to 
go  to  school  I "  quoth  MacLean.  "  Were  you  taught 
here,  Hugon,  and  did  you  play  so  sadly?" 

The  trader,  his  head  held  very  high,  drew  out  a 
large  and  bedizened  snuffbox,  and  took  snuff  with 
ostentation.     "My  father  was  of  a  great  tribe  — I 
would  say  a  great   house  — in  the  country  called 
France,"  he  explained,  with  dignity.     "Oh,  he  was 
of  a  very  great  name  indeed  I     His  blood  was  —  what 
do  you  call  it  ?  —  blue.    I  am  the  son  of  my  father :  I 
am  a  Frenchman.     Bienf    My  father  dies,  having 
always  kept  me  with  him  at  Monacan-Town ;  and 
when  they  have  laid  him  full  length  in  the  ground, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  calls  me  to  him.     'Jean,'  says 
he,  and  his  voice  is  like  the  ice  in  the  stream,  'Jean, 
you  have  ten  years,  and  your  father  — may  le  bon 
Dieu  pardon  his  sins !  —  has  left  his  wishes  regavJing 
you  and  money  for  your  maintenance.     To-morrow 
Messieurs  de  Sailly  and  de  Breuil  go  down  the  river 
to  talk  of  affairs  with  the  English  Governor.     You 
will  go  with  them,  and  they  will  leave  you  at  the 
Indian  school  which  the  English  have  built  near  to 
the  great  college  in  their  town  of  Williamsburgh. 
There  you  will  stay,  learning  all  that  Englishmen  can 
teach  you,  until  you  have  eighteen  years.     Come  back 
to  me  then,  and  with  the  money  left  by  your  father 
yju  shall  be  fitted  out  as  a  trader.     Gol '  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  went  to  school  here ;  but  I  learned  fast,  and  did  not 
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forget  the  things  I  learned,  and  I  pUyed  with  the 
t^  »»*>f;~*5ere  being  no  ^hoC^J^lZ 
—on  the  other  side  of  the  pasture." 

J.n  r*T^  ^"  ^""^  ^'''^  *°  '"^P«on  of  laughing 

o'i!::r::^rofXrowtranSi'""  ^-^^^ 

hi*.  *^*       J  wayiarers,  and  he  now  rose  to 

S;:/reL:s'  ""^  ^^^'  '^  *^ ""  ^--  -^-^  -^^ch 

f  1.1  J!?  f      i  ^  ^°  '"y  °^^  ^'^ol*'  I    Canst  say 
tiie  belief  and  the  Commandments  yet,  Jean?    Y^ 

f^'g'eatfeUow  with  the  ball  is  Mesl^wk^Mesh?^" 
tiujt  was  a  little,  little  feUow  when  you  went  awaT 
^  your  other  pkymates  are  gone, -though  you  S 
not  ph»y  much,  Jean,  but  gloomed  and  gloo«^  becauw 
jou  must  stay  this  side  of  the  meadow  with  yo^^^^ 
color.  WiU  you  not  cross  the  fence  and  sit  awhS 
with  your  old  master?" 

As  he  spoke  he  regarded  with  a  humorous  smile  the 
dusty  glones  of  his  sometime  pupil,  and  when  he  h^ 
come  to  an  end  he  turned  and  made  as  if  to  beckon  to 

Itvswtf!!?'!:^-  B"*Hugondrttsrand 
away  stra^htened  himself,  and  set  his  face  likH 
flmt  toward  the  town.  "I  am  sorry,  I  have  no  tim^ 
ttHlay,    he  sa.d  stiffly.     «  My  friend  and  I  have  busi 

wSr  ^7  "''^  "*"  ^'  "y  °"°  -»<>'•  My  color's 
white.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Meshawa  or  theX^ 
I  have  forgotten  them."  "* 

hr^i^Z^^  T^;  ^"'  *  *^°'^^*  '^^^S  him  his  face 
brightened,  and  plunging  his  hand  into  his  pocket^ 

a^n  brought  forth  his  glittering  store.  «Swlvs 
I  hare  money,"  he  said  grandly.^  .^It  „.ed  toL^ 
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Lidian  brayes  brought  Meshawa  and  the  others  pre- 
sents, because  they  were  the  sons  of  their  great  men. 
1  was  the  son  of  a  great  man,  too ;  but  he  was  not  In- 
dian and  he  was  lying  in  his  grave,  and  no  one  brought 
me  gifts.  Now  I  wish  to  givo  presents.  Here  are  ten 
coins,  master.  Give  one  to  each  Indian  boy,  the 
largest  to  Meshawa." 

The  Indian  teacher,  Charles  GrifBn  by  name,  looked 
with  a  whimsical  face  at  the  silver  pieces  laid  arow 
upon  the  top  rail.  "  Very  weU,  Jean,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  good  to  give  of  thy  substance.  Meshawa  and  the 
others  will  have  a  feast.  Yes,  I  will  remember  to  teU 
them  to  whom  they  owe  it.     Good-day  to  you  both." 

The  meadow,  the  solemnly  playing  Indians,  and 
their  gentle  teacher  wero  left  behind,  and  the  two 
men,  passing  the  long  college  all  astare  with  windows, 
the  Indian  school,  and  an  expanse  of  grass  starred 
with  butteroups,  came  into  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street. 
Broad,  unpaved,  deep  in  dust,  shaded  upon  its  ragged 
edges  by  mulberries  and  poplars,  it  ran  without  shadow 
of  turning  from  the  gates  of  William  and  Mary  to  the 
wide  sweep  beforo  the  Capitol.  Houses  bordered  it, 
flush  with  the  street  or  set  I  ick  in  fragrant  gardens ; 
other  and  narrower  vrays  opened  from  it;  half  way 
down  its  length  wide  greens,  where  the  butteroups 
were  thick  in  the  grass,  stretched  north  and  aoatii. 
Beyond  these  gpreens  were  more  houses,  more  mulber- 
ries and  poplars,  and  finally,  closing  the  vista,  the 
brick  facade  of  the  Capitol. 

The  two  from  Fair  View  plantation  kept  their  foi^ 
est  gait ;  for  the  trader  was  in  a  hurry  to  fulfill  his 
part  of  the  bargain,  which  was  merely  to  exhibit  and 
Talue  the  skins.  There  was  an  ordinary  in  Nicholson 
Street  that  was  to  Lis  liking.    Sailors  gamed  thera, 
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and  other  traders,  and  half  a  dozei   younger  sons  of 
broken  gentlemen.    It  was  as  cleanly  dining  in  its 
chief  room  as  in  the  woods,  and  the  aqua  vita,  if  bad, 
was  cheap.    In  good  humor  with  himself,  and  by  na. 
ture  layish  with  his  earnings,  he  offered  to  make  the 
storekeeper  his  guest  for  the  day.    The  ktter  curtiy 
declined  the  invitotion.    He  had  bread  and  meat  in 
his  waUet,  and  wanted  no  drink  but  water.    He  would 
dme  beneath  the  trees  on  the  market  green,  would  fin- 
ish  his  business  in  town,  and  be  half  way  back  to  the 
plantation  while  the  trader — being  his  own  man,  with 
no  fear  of  hue  and  cry  if  he  were  missed  —  was  still 
at  hazard. 

This  question  settled,  the  two  kept  each  other  com- 
pany  for  several  hours  longer,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  issued  from  the  store  at  which  tbt,  greater 
part  of  their  busine:?  had  been  transacted,  and  went 
their  several  ways,  —  Jiugon  to  the  ordinary  in  Nich- 
Olson  Street,  and  MaoLean  to  his  dinner  beneath  the 
sycamores  on  the  green.  When  the  frugal  meal  had 
been  eaten,  the  latter  recrossed  the  sward  to  the  street, 
and  took  up  again  the  lound  of  his  commissions. 

It  was  after  three  by  the  great  clock  in  the  cupola 
of  the  Capitol  when  he  stood  before  the  door  of  Alex- 
ander  Ker,  the  sUversmith,  and  found  entrance  made 
difficult  by  the  serried  shoulders  of  half  a  dozen  young 
men  standing  within  the  store,  laughing,  and  making 
bantenng  speeches  to  some  one  hidden  from  the  High- 
lander's vision.  Presently  an  appealing  voice,  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  cry,  proclaimed  that  the  some  one  was 
a  woman. 

MacLean  had  a  lean  and  wiry  strength  which  had 
stood  him  in  good  stead  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
in  his  oheokered  career.    He  now  drove  an  arm  like 
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a  bar  of  iron  between  two  broadcloth  ooati,  sent  the 
wearers  thereof  to  right  and  left,  and  found  himself 
one  of  an  inner  ring  and  facing  Mistress  Truelove 
Taberer,  who  stood  at  bay  against  the  silversmith's 
long  table.  One  arm  was  around  the  boy  who  had 
rowed  her  to  the  Fair  View  store  a  week  agone ;  with 
the  other  she  was  defending  her  face  from  the  attack 
of  a  beribboned  gallant  desirous  of  a  kiss.  The  boy, 
a  slender,  delicate  lad  of  fourteen,  struggled  to  free 
himself  from  his  sister's  restraining  arm,  his  face 
white  with  passion  and  his  breath  coming  in  gasps. 
"  Let  me  go,  Truelove ! "  he  commanded.  "  If  I  am 
a  Friend,  I  am  a  man  as  well !  Thou  fellow  with  the 
shoulder  knots,  thee  shall  pay  dearly  for  thy  inso. 
lence  I " 

Truelove  tightened  her  hold.  ♦*  Ephraim,  Ephraim  I 
If  a  man  compel  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  thee  is 
to  go  with  him  twain  ;  if  he  take  thy  cloak,  thee  is  to 
give  him  thy  coat  ahw ;  if  he  —  Ah  I "  She  buried 
her  profaned  cheek  in  her  arm  and  began  to  cry,  but 
very  softly. 

Her  tormentors,  flushed  with  wine  and  sworn  to  ob- 
tain each  one  a  kiss,  laughed  more  loudly,  and  one 
young  rake,  with  wig  and  ruifles  awry,  lurched  for- 
ward  to  take  the  place  of  the  coxcomb  who  had  scored. 
Ephraim  wrenched  himself  free,  and  making  for  this 
gentleman  might  have  given  or  received  bodily  injury, 
had  not  a  heavy  hand  falling  upon  his  shoulder  stopped 
him  in  mid-career. 

"Stand  aside,  boy,"  said  MacLean.  "This  quar- 
rel 's  mine  by  virtue  of  my  making  it  so.  Mistress 
Truelove,  you  shall  have  no  further  annoyance.  Now, 
you  Lowland  cowards  that  cannot  see  a  flower  bloom 
but  you  wish  to  trample  it  in  the  miitt,  oome  taste  the 
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gjoand  youMlf ,  and  be  tught  that  the  flower  u  out 
of  reach  I " 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  before  the  Qoakeress,  irea- 
ponless,  but  with  his  eyes  like  steeL  The  half  dosen 
spendthrifU  and  ne'er-do-weels  whom  he  faced  paused 
but  long  enough  to  see  that  this  newly  arrived  cham- 
pion had  only  his  bare  hands,  and  was,  by  token  of 
his  dress,  undoubtedly  their  inferior,  before  setting 
upon  him  with  drunken  laughter  and  the  loudly  avowed 
purpose  of  administering  a  drubbing.  The  one  that 
came  first  he  sent  rolling  to  the  floor.  "  Another  for 
Hector  I "  he  said  coolly. 

The  silversmith,  ensconced  in  safety  behind  the  table 
wrung  his  hands.  "Sirs,  sirs  I  Take  your  quarrel 
into  the  street!  I 'U  no  have  fighting  in  my  store. 
What  did  ye  nn  in  here  for,  ye  Quaker  baggage? 
Losh!  did  ye  ever  see  the  Uke  of  that!  Here,  boy, 
ye  can  get  through  the  window.  Rin  for  the  consta- 
ble !     Rin,  I  teU  ye,  or  there  '11  be  murder  done ! " 

A  gentleman  who  had  entered  the  store  unobserved 
drew  his  rapier,  and  with  it  struck  up  a  heavy  cane 
which  was  in  the  act  of  descending  for  the  second  time 
upon  the  head  of  the  unlucky  Scot.  "What  is  all 
this  ?  "  he  asked  quietly.  "  Five  men  against  one,  — 
tiiat  is  hardly  fair  play.  Ah,  I  see  there  were  six ;  I 
had  overlooked  the  gentleman  on  the  floor,  who,  I 
hope,  is  only  stunned.  Five  to  one,  — the  odds  are 
heavy.  Perhaps  I  can  make  them  less  so."  With  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  he  stepped  backward  a  footer  two 
until  he  stood  with  the  weaker  side. 

Now,  had  it  been  the  constable  who  so  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  probal  ilities  are  that  the 
fight,  both  sides  having  warmed  to  it,  would,  despite 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  have  been  earned  to  a  finisL 
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But  it  WM  not  the  oonsUble;  it  was  %  gentleman 
recently  returned  from  England,  and  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  youth  of  Williamsburgh  the  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mould  of  form.    The  youngster  with  the 
shoulder  knots  had  copied  color  and  width  of  ribbon 
from  a  suit  which  this  gentleman  had  worn  at  the 
Palace ;  the  rake  with  the  wig  awry,  who  passed  for  a 
wit,  had  done  him  the  honor  to  learn  by  heart  portions 
of  his  play,  and  to  repeat  (without  quotation  marks)  a 
number  of  his  epigrams ;  while  the  pretty  fellow  whose 
cane  he  had  struck  up  practiced  night  and  morning 
before  a  mirror  his  bow  and  manner  of  presenting  his 
snuffbox.    A  fourth  ruffler  desired  office,  and  cared 
not  to  offend  a  prospective  Councilor.     There  was 
rumor,  too,  of  a  grand  entertainment  to  be  given  at 
Fair  View ;  it  was  good  to  stand  well  with  the  law, 
but  it  was  imperative  to  do  so  with  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Haward.    Their  hands  fell ;  they  drew  back  a  pace, 
and  the  wit  made  himself  spokesman.     Roses  were 
rare  so  early  in  tho  year ;  for  him  and  his  companions, 
they  had  but  wished  to  compliment  those  that  bloomed 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  pretty  Quakeress.     This  servant 
fellow,  breathing  fire  like  a  dragon,  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  defend  the  roses,  —  which  likely  enough 
were  grown  for  him,  —  and  so  had  been  about  to  bring 
upon  himself  merited  chastisement.    However,  since  it 
was  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  who  pleaded  for  him  — 
A  full  stop,  a  low  bow,  and  a  flourish.     "  Will  Mr. 
Haward  honor  me?  'T  is  right  Macouba,  and  the  box 
—  if  the  author  of  'The  Puppet  Show '  would  deign 
to  accept  it "  — 

"Rather  to  change  with  yor  sir,"  said  the  other 
urbanely,  and  drew  out  his  own  chased  and  medal* 
lioned  box. 
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Tie  gentleman  upon  the  floor  had  now  gotten  mi. 
steadily  to  his  feet  Mr.  Haward  took  snuflF  with  each 
of  the  six ;  asked  after  the  father  of  one,  the  brother 
of  another;  deUoately  intimated  his  pleasure  in  find- 
ing  the  noble  order  of  Mohocks,  that  had  ktely  died 
in  I^ndon,  resurrected  in  Vii^ia;  and  fairly  bowed 
the  flattered  youths  out  of  the  store.     He  stood  for  a 
moment  upon  the  threshold  watehing  them  go  trium- 
phantly,  if  unsteadily,  up  the  street;  then  turned  to 
the  interior  of  the  store  to  find  MacLean  seated  upon 
a  stool,  with  his  head  against  the  table,  submitting 
with  a  snule  of  pure  content  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  dove-like  mover  of  the  late  turmoil,  who  with 
trembling  fingers  was  striving  to  bind  her  kerchief 
•bout  a  great  out  in  his  forehead. 
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MacLeak  put  aside  with  much  gentleness  the 
hands  of  his  surgeon,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  answered 
the  question  in  Haward's  eyes  by  producing  a  slip  of 
paper  and  gravely  proffering  it  to  the  man  whom  he 
served.  Haward  took  it,  read  it,  and  handed  it  back ; 
then  turned  to  the  Quaker  maiden.  "  Mistress  True- 
love  Taberer,"  he  said  courteously.  "  Are  you  staying 
in  town  ?  If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  lodge,  I  will 
myself  conduct  you  thither." 

Truelove  shook  her  head,  and  slipped  her  hand  into 
that  of  her  brother  Ephraim.  "  I  thank  thee,  friend," 
she  said,  with  gentle  dignity,  "and  thoe,  too,  Angus 
MacLean,  though  I  grieve  that  thee  sees  not  that  it  is 
not  given  us  to  meet  evil  with  evil,  nor  to  withstand 
force  with  force.  Ephraim  and  I  can  now  go  in  peace. 
I  thank  thee  again,  friend,  and  thee."  She  gave  her 
hand  first  to  Haward,  then  to  MacLean.  The  former, 
knowing  the  fashion  of  the  Quakers,  held  the  small 
fingers  a  moment,  then  let  them  drop;  the  latter, 
knowing  it,  too,  raised  them  to  his  lips  and  imprinted 
upon  them  an  impassioned  kiss.  Truelove  blushed, 
then  frowned,  last  of  all  drew  her  hand  away. 

With  the  final  glimpse  of  her  gray  skirt  the  High- 
lander  came  back  to  thfc  present.  "  Singly  I  could 
have  answered  for  them  all,  one  after  the  other,"  he 
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said  stiffly.    «  Together  they  had  the  advantage.    I 
pay  my  debt  and  give  you  thanks,  sir." 

"  That  is  an  ugly  cut  across  your  forehead,"  replied 
Haward.  "Mr.  Ker  had  best  bring  you  a  basin  of 
water.  Or  stay  I  I  am  going  to  my  lodging.  C!ome 
with  me,  and  Juba  shall  dress  the  wound  properly." 
^^  MaoLean  turned  his  keen  blue  eyes  upon  him. 
"  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  give  me  a  command, 
or  that  you  extend  to  me  an  invitation  ?  In  the  Utter 
case,  I  should  prefer  "  — 

"  Then  take  it  as  a  command,"  said  Haward  imper- 
turbably.  "  I  wish  your  company.  Mr.  Ker,  good- 
day ;  I  will  buy  the  piece  of  plate  which  you  showed 
me  yesterday." 

The  two  moved  down  the  room  together,  but  at  the 
door  MacLean,  with  his  face  set  like  a  flint,  stood  aside, 
and  Haward  passed  out  first,  then  waited  for  the  other 
to  come  up  with  him. 

"  When  I  drink  a  cup  I  drain  it  to  the  dregs,"  said 
the  Soot.  "  I  walk  behind  the  man  who  commands 
me.  The  way,  you  see,  is  not  broad  enough  for  you 
and  me  and  hatred." 

"Then  let  hatred  kg  behind,"  answered  Haward 
coolly.  "  I  have  negroes  to  walk  at  my  heels  when  I 
go  abroad.  I  take  you  for  a  gentleman,  accept  your 
enmity  an  it  please  you,  but  protest  against  standing 
here  in  the  hot  sunshine." 

With  a  shrug  MacLean  joined  him.  "As  you 
please,"  he  said.  "  I  have  in  spirit  moved  with  you 
through  London  streets.  I  never  thought  to  walk 
with  you  in  the  flesh." 

It  was  yet  warm  and  bright  in  the  street,  the  dust 
thick,  the  air  heavy  with  the  odors  of  the  May.  Ha- 
ward and  MacLean  walked  in  silence,  each  a*  to  the 
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other,  one  as  to  the  world  at  luge.  Now  and  again 
the  Virginian  must  stop  to  bow  profoundly  to  curtsy- 
ing  ladies,  or  to  take  snuff  with  some  portly  Councilor 
or  less  stately  Burgess  who,  coming  from  the  Capitol, 
chanced  to  overtake  them.  When  he  paused  his  store- 
keeper paused  also,  but,  having  no  notice  taken  of  him 
beyond  a  glance  to  discern  his  quality,  needed  neither 
a  supple  back  nor  a  ready  smile. 

Haward  lodged  upon  Palace  Street,  in  a  square 
brick  house,  lived  in  by  an  ancient  couple  who  could 
remember  Puritan  rule  in  Virginia,  who  had  served 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  had  witnessed  the  burning 
of  Jamestr>wn  by  Bacon.  There  was  a  grassy  yard  to 
the  house,  and  the  path  to  the  door  lay  through  an 
alley  of  lilacs,  purple  and  white.  The  door  was  open, 
and  Haward  and  MaoLean,  entering,  crossed  the  ^^11^ 
and  going  into  a  large,  low  room,  into  which  the  late 
sunshine  was  streaming,  found  the  negro  Juba  setting 
cakes  and  wine  upon  the  tvible. 

''  This  gentleman  hath  a  broken  head,  Juba,"  said 
the  master.  "  Bring  water  and  linen,  and  bind  it  up 
for  him." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  aside  hat  and  rapier,  and  mo- 
tioned MacLean  to  a  seat  by  the  window.  The  latter 
obeyed  the  gesture  in  silence,  and  in  silence  submitted 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  negro.  Haward,  sitting  at 
the  table,  waited  until  the  wound  had  been  dressed ; 
then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  the  black. 

**  You  would  take  nothing  at  my  hands  the  other 
day,"  he  said  to  the  grim  figure  at  the  window. 
"  Change  your  mind,  my  friend,  —  or  my  foe,—  and 
come  sit  and  drink  with  me." 

MaoLean  reared  himself  from  his  seat,  and  went 
■tifBy  over  to  the  table.    "  I  have  eaten  and  drunkea 
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with  an  enemy  before  to-day,"  he  said.    «  Once  I  met 

Ewin  Mor  Mackinnon  upon  a  mountain  side.    He  had 

^tcake  in  his  sporran,  and  I  a  flask  of  usquebaugh. 

We  couched  in  the  heather,  and  ate  and  drank  to- 

getiier,  and  then  we  rose  and  fought.    I  should  have 

shun  him  but  that  a  dozen  Mackinnons  came  up  the 

glen,  and  he  turned  and  fled  to  them  for  coyer.    Here 

I  am  in  an  alien  Und ;  a  thousand  fiery  crosses  would 

not  bnng  one  cknsman  to  my  side ;  I  cannot  fight  my 

foe.    Wherefore,  then,  should  I  take  favors  at  his 

hands?" 

"  ^^J  "hould  you  be  my  foe  ?  '  demanded  Haward. 

Look  you,  now  I    There  was  a  time,  I  suppose,  when 
1  was  an  msolent  youngster  like  any  one  of  those  who 
lately  set  upon  you ;  bat  now  I  caU  myself  a  philoso- 
pher  and  man  of  a  world  for  whose  opinions  I  caie 
not  overmuch.     My  coat  «  of  fine  cloth,  and  my  shirt 
of  hoUand;  your  shirt  is  lockram,  and  you  wear  no 
coat  at  aU:  ergo,  saith  a  world  of  pretty  fellows,  we 
are  beings  of  separate  phmets.    'As  the  cloth  is,  the 
man  IS,  —  to  which  doctrine  I  am  at  times  heretic.    I 
have  wme  store  of  yellow  metal,  and  spend  my  days 
m  nddmg  myself  of  it,  — a  feat  which  you  have  L- 
oomphshed.     A  goodly  number  of  acres  is  also  counted 
nnto  me,  but  in  the  end  my  holding  and  your  holdine 
will  measure  the  same.     I  walk  a  level  road;  you 
have  met  with  your  precipice,  and,  bruised  by  the 
fall,  you  move  along  stony  ways;   but  through  the 
same  gateway  we  go  at  kst.    Fate,  not  I,  put  you 
here.    Why  should  you  hate  me  who  am  of  your 
order?"  "' 

MaoLean  left  the  table,  and  twice  walked   the 

ength  of  the  room,  slowly  and  with  knitted  brows. 

If  you  mean  the  world-wide  order,  — the  order  of 
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gentlemen,"  —  lie  said,  coming  to  a  pause  with  the 
breadth  of  the  table  between  him  and  Haward,  **  we 
may  have  that  ground  in  common.  The  rest  is  debat- 
able land.  I  do  not  take  you  for  a  sentimentalist  or 
a  redresser  of  wrongs.  I  am  your  storekeeper,  pur- 
chased with  that  same  yellow  metal  of  which  you  so 
busily  rid  yourself;  and  your  storekeeper  I  shall  re- 
main until  the  natural  death  of  my  term,  two  years 
hence.  We  are  not  countrymen ;  we  own  different 
kings ;  I  may  once  have  walked  your  level  road,  but 
you  have  never  moved  in  the  stony  ways;  my  eyes 
are  blue,  while  yours  are  gray ;  yon  love  your  melting 
Southern  mublc,  and  I  take  no  joy  save  in  the  pipes ; 
I  dare  swear  you  like  the  smell  of  lilies  which  I  can- 
not abide,  and  prefer  fair  hair  in  women  where  I 
would  choose  the  dark.  There  is  no  likeness  between 
us.     Why,  then"  — 

Haward  smiled,  and  drawing  two  glasses  toward 
him  slowly  filled  them  with  wine.  "  It  ♦rue,"  he 
said,  "  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  ue  a  peti- 
tioner for  the  pc  ion  of  a  rebel  to  his  serene  and 
German  Majesty  the  King ;  true  also  that  I  like  the 
fragrance  of  the  lily.  I  have  my  fancies.  Say  that 
I  am  a  man  of  whim,  and  that,  living  in  a  lonely  hou, 
set  in  a  Sahara  of  tobacco  fields,  it  is  my  whim  to  de- 
sire  the  acquaintance  of  the  only  gentleman  within 
some  miles  of  me.  Say  that  my  fancy  hath  been 
caught  by  a  picture  drawn  for  me  a  week  agone ; 
that,  being  a  philosopher,  I  play  with  the  idea  that 
your  spirit,  knife  in  hand,  walked  at  my  elbow  for  ten 
years,  and  I  knew  it  not.  Say  that  the  idea  has  for 
me  a  curious  fascination.  Say,  finally,  that  I  plume 
myself  that,  given  the  chance,  I  might  break  down 
this  airj  hatred." 
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He  set  down  the  bottle,  and  poshed  one  of  the 
bnmming  glasses  across  the  table.  "  I  should  like  to 
nmke  tnal  of  ^y  ,^„gth^.,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

Cornel    I  did  you  a  servioe  to^y;  in  your  t^ 
do  me  a  pleasure."  j         j  u 

MacLean  dragged  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  sat 
down.  "  I  will  drink  with  you."  he  said,  «  and  fowt 
for  an  hour.  A  man  grows  tired-  It  is  Burgundy, 
IS  It  not  ?  Old  Borlum  and  I  emptied  a  bottle  between 
us,  the  day  he  went  as  hostage  to  WiUs ;  since  then  I 
ha^  not  tasted  wine.    'T  is  a  pretty  color." 

Haward  lifted  his  ghiss.  « I  drink  to  your  future. 
Freedom  better  days,  a  stake  in  a  virgin  Und,  friend- 
ship  with  a  sometime  foe."  He  bowed  to  his  guest 
and  drank.  * 

"In  my  country,"  answered  MacLean,  "where  we 
would  do  mos^  honor,  we  drink  not  to  life,  but  to 
death.  Cfrioch  onarachf  Like  a  gentleman  may 
you  die.       He  drank,  and  sighed  with  pleasure. 

"The  King  I"  said  Haward.  There  was  a  china 
bowl,  filled  with  red  anemones,  upon  the  table.  Mao- 
Lean  drew  it  toward  him,  and,  pressing  aside  the 
mass  of  bloom,  passed  his  gkss  oyer  the  water  in  the 
bowl.  "The  King!  with  all  my  heart,"  he  said  im- 
perturbably. 

,.  *^*'5  ^""^  "»°»  ^no-  "I  have  toasted  at 
the  Kit-Kat  many  a  piece  of  brocade  and  koe  less 
fair  than  yon  bit  of  Quaker  gray  that  cost  you  a 

T^W  ?^*  """  ^"^^  *^  ^"*""  ^^**°^« 

By  now  the  Burgundy  had  warmed  the  heart  and 
loosened  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  had  not  tasted 
wine  since  the  surrender  of  Preston.  "  It  is  but  a 
nule  from  the  store  to  her  father's  house,"  he  said 
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"  Sometimes  on  Sundays  I  go  ap  the  creek  upon  the 
Fair  View  side,  and  when  I  am  over  against  the  house 
I  holloa.  Ephraim  comes  in  his  boat  and  rows  me 
across,  and  I  stay  for  an  hour.  They  are  strange 
folk,  the  Quakers.  In  her  sight  and  in  that  of  her 
people  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you.  '  Friend  Angus 
MaoLean,'  'iriend  Marmaduke  Haward,' —  world's 
wealth  and  world's  rank  quite  beside  the  question." 

He  drank,  and  commended  the  wine.  Haward 
struck  a  silver  bell,  and  bade  Juba  bring  another 
bottle. 

"When  do  you  come  again  to  the  house  at  Fair 
View  ?  "  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"  Very  shortly.  It  is  a  lonely  place,  where  ghosts 
bear  me  company.  I  hope  that  now  and  then,  when 
I  ask  it,  and  when  the  duties  of  your  day  are  ended, 
you  will  come  help  me  exorcise  them.  You  shall  find 
welcome  and  good  wine."  He  spoke  very  courte- 
ously, and  if  he  saw  the  humor  of  the  situation  his  smile 
betrayed  him  not. 

MaoLean  took  a  flower  from  the  bowl,  and  plucked 
at  its  petals  with  nervous  fingers.  "Do  you  mean 
that?  "he  asked  at  hut. 

Haward  leaned  across  the  table,  and  their  eyes  met. 
"  On  my  word  I  do,"  said  the  Virginian. 

The  knocker  on  the  house  door  sounded  loudly,  and 
a  moment  later  a  woman's  clear  voice,  followed  by  a 
man's  deeper  tones,  was  heard  in  the  hall. 

"  More  guests,"  said  Haward  lightly.  "  You  are  a 
Jacobite  ;  I  drink  my  chocolate  at  St.  James'  Coffee 
House;  the  gentleman  approaching  —  despite  his 
friendship  for  Orrery  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter—  is  but  a  Hanover  Tory;  but  the  lady,  —  the 
lady  weaN  only  white  roses,  and  every  10th  of  June 
makes  a  birthday  feast." 
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The  gfeorekeeper  rose  hastily  to  take  his  leave,  but 
was  prevented  both  by  Haward's  restraining  gesture 
and  by  the  entrance  of  the  two  visitors  who  were  now 
ushered  in  by  the  grinning  Juba.  Haward  stepped 
forward.  "  You  are  very  welcome,  Colonel.  Evelyn, 
this  is  kind.  Your  woman  told  me  this  morning  that 
you  were  not  well,  else  "  — 

"  A  migraine,"  she  answered,  in  her  clear,  low  voice. 
"I  am  better  now,  and  my  father  desired  me  to  take 
the  air  with  him." 

"  We  return  to  Westover  to-morrow,"  said  that 
sprightly  gentleman.  «  Evelyn  is  like  David  of  old, 
and  pines  for  water  from  the  spring  at  home.  It  also 
appears  that  the  many  houses  and  thronged  streets  of 
this  town  weary  her,  who,  poor  child,  is  used  to  an 
Aroady  caUed  London  f  When  will  you  come  to  us 
at  Westover,  Marmaduke  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  Haward  answered.  "  I  must  first 
put  my  own  house  in  order,  so  that  I  may  in  my  turn 
entertain  my  friends." 

As  he  spoke  he  moved  aside,  so  as  to  include  in 
the  oomp  ly  MacLean,  who  stood  beside  the  table. 
"  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  let  me  make  known  to  you  ■— 
•nd  to  you.  Colonel  — a  Scots  gentleman  who  hath 
broken  his  spear  in  his  tilt  with  fortune,  as  hath  been 
the  luck  of  many  a  gallant  man  before  him.  Mistress 
Evelyn  Byrd,  Colonel  Byrd  — Mr.  MacLean,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  HigUand  force  taken  at  Preston, 
and  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Virginia." 

The  lady's  curtsy  was  low;  the  Colonel  bowed  as 
to  his  friend's  friend.  If  his  eyebrows  went  up,  and 
if  a  smile  twitched  the  comers  of  his  lips,  the  falling 
curls  of  his  periwig  hid  from  view  these  tokens  of 
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amused  wonder.  MacLean  bowed  somewhat  stifBy, 
at  one  grown  nutj  in  snoh  matters.  '*  I  am  in  addi- 
tion Mr.  Marmadnke  Haward's  storekeeper,"  he  said 
succinctly,  then  tamed  to  the  master  of  Fair  View. 
**  It  grows  late,"  he  announced,  "  and  I  must  be  back 
at  the  store  to-night.  Have  you  any  message  for 
Saunderson  ?  " 

**  None,"  answered  Haward.  "  I  go  myself  to  Fair 
View  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  ask  you  to  drink 
with  me  again." 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  his  hand.  MaoLean  looked 
at  it,  sighed,  then  touched  it  with  his  own.  A  gleam 
as  of  wiucry  laughter  came  into  his  blue  eyes.  '*I 
doubt  that  I  shall  have  to  get  me  a  new  foe,"  he  said, 
with  regret  in  his  voice. 

When  he  had  bowed  to  the  lady  and  to  her  father, 
and  had  gone  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  lilao- 
bordered  path  and  through  the  gate,  and  when  the 
three  at  the  window  had  watched  him  turn  into  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street,  the  master  of  Westover  looked 
at  the  master  of  Fair  View  and  burst  out  laughing. 
'*  Ludwell  hath  for  an  overseer  the  scapegrace  younger 
son  of  a  baronet ;  and  there  are  three  brothers  of  an 
excellent  name  under  indentures  to  Bobert  Carter.  I 
have  at  Westover  a  gardener  who  annually  makes  the 
motto  of  his  house  to  spring  in  pease  and  asparagus. 
I  have  not  had  him  to  drink  with  me  yet,  and  t'  odier 
day  I  heard  Ludwell  give  to  the  baronet's  son  a 
hound's  rating." 

*'I  do  not  drink  with  the  name,"  said  Haward 
coolly.  *'  I  drink  with  the  man.  The  churl  or  cow- 
ard may  pass  me  by,  but  the  gentleman,  though  his 
hands  be  empty,  I  stop." 

The  other  laughed  again ;  then  dismissed  the  que^ 
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taonwiA»w»veof  hi.  h«d,  and  pnlW  out.gwrt 
gold  watch  with  cornelian  >«J..  "  C«rt«  .wear,  tibirt 
Dr.  ConteMe  hath  a  .pecific  that  i.  a.  »Tereign  for 
tt«  gout  a.  „  St  Andrew,  ctom  for  a  raSSnake 

hard  by.  Evelyn,  will  you  wst  here  while  I  go  peti- 
bon^Wukpiu.?  Haward,whenIh.vethe^iJ^I 
wiU  return,  «,d  impart  it  to  you  against  the  time 

rt^T/^K^I^ '*•  JO'^^'^J^ild'tajwhereyoaarel 
1  will  be  back  anon." 

*i^?^  7"/'^  "!^*  ^  daughter',  faint  protert, 
the  Colonel  departed,  -  a  gallant  Bgure  of  k  man. 
with  a  pretty  wit  and  a  heart  that  wa.  benevolently 
gay.  As  he  went  down  the  path  he  paused  to  gathei 
a  «pr.g  of  hlac.  «  Wctover  -  Fair  View,"  hfwid 
to  himself,  and  smiled,  and  smelled  the  like  ;  then - 
though  his  ills  were  somewhat  apooiyphal  —  walked 
off  at  a  gouty  pace  across  the  bnttercuMprinkled 
green  toward  the  house  of  Dr.  Contesse 

Hawari  and  Evelyn,  left  alone,  kept  sUence  for  a 
time  in  Uie  quiet  room  that  was  fill,d  with  late  .un. 
shine  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers    He  .tood  by  the 

folded  in  her  kp,  and  her  eye.  upon  them.  When 
silence  had  become  more  loud  than  speech,  die  turned 
in  her  seat  and  addressed  herself  to  him. 

I  "  J  ^^®  if '*'^°  y**"  ****  °"^y  «°«J  deeds,"  she  said 
slowly.  «  That  gentleman  that  was  here  is  your  ser- 
vant,  18  he  not,  and  an  exile,  and  unhappy?  And 
you  sent  him  away  comforted.     It  was  a  generou. 

Hawaid  moved  restlessly.     «A  generous  thing," 
he  answered.     «  Ay,  it  was  generous.     I  can  do  such 


thing,  at  times,  and  why  I  do  them  who 
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Not  1 1  Do  yon  think  tiiat  I  eare  for  that  grim 
Highlander,  who  drinks  my  death  in  place  of  my 
health,  who  ia  of  a  nation  that  I  dislike,  and  a  party 
that  is  not  mine  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  '*  I  do  not  know.  And  yet 
yon  helped  him." 

Haward  left  the  window,  and  oame  and  sat  beside 
her.  "Yes,  I  helped  him.  I  am  not  sure,  bnt  I 
think  I  did  it  because,  when  first  we  met,  he  told  me 
that  he  hated  me,  and  meant  the  thing  he  said.  It  is 
my  humor  to  fix  my  own  position  in  men's  minds ;  to 
lose  the  thing  I  have  that  I  may  gain  the  thing  I  have 
not;  to  overcome,  and  never  prize  the  victory;  to 
hunt  down  a  quarry,  and  feel  no  ardor  in  the  chase ; 
to  strain  after  a  goal,  and  yet  care  not  if  I  never 
reach  it." 

He  took  her  fan  in  his  hand,  and  fell  to  counting 
the  slender  ivory  sticks.  *'  I  tread  the  stage  as  a  fine 
gentleman,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  part  for  which  I  was 
cast,  and  I  play  it  well  with  proper  mien  and  gait.  I 
was  not  asked  if  I  would  like  the  part,  but  I  think 
that  I  do  like  it,  as  much  as  I  like  anything.  Seeing 
that  I  must  play  it,  and  that  there  is  that  within  me 
which  cries  out  against  slovenliness,  I  play  it  as  an 
artist  should.  Magnanimity  goes  with  it,  does  it  not, 
and  generosity,  courtesy,  care  for  the  thing  which  is, 
and  not  for  that  which  seems?  Why,  then,  with 
these  and  other  qualities  I  strive  to  endow  the  charac- 
ter." 

He  closed  the  fan,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "When  the  lights 
are  out,"  he  said;  "when  forever  and  a  night  the 
actor  bids  the  stage  farewell ;  when,  stripped  of  mask 
and  tinsel,  he  goes  home  to  that  Auditor  who  set  him 
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kii  pwt,  thwi  perhaps  he  wiU  be  toM  what  nuumer  ol 
nunhei..  The  glw.  that  now  he  drewet  before  tellf 
hun  not;  bat  he  thinks  a  tnier  ghm  would  show  a 
shrunken  fignre." 

He  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  koghed,  and 
^ve  her  back  her  fan.  «  Am  I  to  come  to  Westover, 
Erelyn?"  he  asked.  "Your  father  presses,  and  I 
have  not  known  what  answer  to  make  him." 

"You  wiU  give  us  pleasure  by  your  coming,"  she 
said  gently  and  at  once.  "My  father  wishes  your 
advice  as  to  the  ordering  of  his  libraiy;  and  you 
know  that  my  pretty  stepmother  likes  you  well." 

"Will  it  phiase  you  to  have  me  come?"  he  asked, 
with  his  eyes  upon  her  face. 

She  met  his  gaze  very  quietly.  "  Why  not  ?  "  she 
answered  simply.  "  Yon  will  help  me  in  my  flower 
garden,  and  sing  with  me  in  the  evening,  as  of  old  " 

«  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you  distresses  you,  lift  your  hand,  and  I  wiU  cease  to 
speak.  Since  a  day  and  an  hour  in  the  woods  yonder, 
I  have  been  thinking  much.  I  wish  to  wipe  that  hour 
from  your  memory  as  I  wipe  it  from  mine,  and  to  be- 
gin afresh.  You  are  the  fairest  woman  that  I  know, 
and  the  best.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  reverence,' 
homage,  love;  not  the  boy's  love,  perhaps;  perhaps 
not  the  love  that  some  men  have  to  squander,  but  my 
love.  A  quiet  love,  a  Listing  trust,  deep  pride  and 
pleasure"  — 

At  her  gesture  he  broke  off,  sat  in  sUence  for  a 
moment,  then  rising  went  to  the  window,  and  with 
slightly  contracted  brows  stood  looking  out  at  the 
sunshine  that  was  slipping  away.  Presentiy  he  was 
aware  that  she  stood  beside  him. 

She  was  holding  out  her  hand.     « It  is  that  of  a 
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friend,"  she  laid.  «  No,  do  not  kiu  it,  for  that  is  the 
•ot  of  a  lover.  And  yon  are  not  my  lover,  —  oh,  not 
yet,  not  yet ! "  A  soft,  exquisite  blosh  stole  over  her 
face  and  neok,  but  she  did  not  lower  her  lovely  can- 
did eyea.  "  Perhapf  jome  day,  some  summer  day  at 
Westover,  it  will  aU  be  different,"  she  breathed,  and 
turned  away. 

Haward  caught  her  hand,  and  bending  pressed  his 
lips  upon  it.  "  It  is  different  now  I "  he  cried.  "  Next 
week  I  shall  ccme  to  Westover  I " 

He  led  her  back  to  the  great  chair,  and  presently 
she  asked  some  question  as  to  the  house  at  Fair  View. 
He  plunged  into  an  account  of  the  cases  of  goods 
which  had  followed  him  from  England  by  the  Falcon, 
and  which  now  lay  in  the  rooms  that  were  yet  to  be 
swept  and  garnished;  then  spoke  lightly  and  whimsi- 
cally  of  the  solitary  state  in  whicL  he  must  live,  and 
of  the  entertainments  which,  to  be  in  the  Virginia 
fashion,  he  must  give.  While  he  talked  she  sat  and 
watched  him,  with  the  faint  smile  upon  her  lips.  The 
sunshine  left  the  floor  and  the  wall,  and  a  dankness 
from  the  long  grass  and  the  closing  flowers  and  the 
heavy  trees  in  the  adjacent  churchyard  stole  into  the 
room.  With  the  coming  of  the  dusk  conversation 
languished,  and  the  two  sat  in  silence  until  the  return 
of  the  Colonel. 

If  that  gentleman  did  not  light  the  darkness  like  a 
star,  at  least  his  entrance  into  a  room  invariably  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  sudden  accession  of  wax  lights, 
very  fine  and  clear  and  bright  He  broke  a  jest  or 
two,  bade  laughing  farewell  to  the  master  of  Fair 
View,  and  carried  off  his  daughter  upon  his  arm. 
Haward  walked  with  them  to  the  gate,  and  came 
back  alone,  stepping  thoughtfully  between  the  lila 
bushes. 
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It  was  not  unta  Juba  had  brought  candles,  and  he 
had  taken  his  seat  at  table  before  the  half^mptied 
bottle  of  wine,  that  it  came  to*Haward  that  he  had 
wished  to  teU  Evelyn  of  the  brown  girl  who  had  run 
for  the  guinea,  but  had  foi-gotten  to  do  so. 
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AUDBET  OF  THB  OARDEir 

The  oreek  that  ran  between  Fairview  and  the 
glebe  lands  was  narrow  and  deep;  upon  it,  moored 
to  a  stake  driven  into  a  bit  of  marshy  ground  below 
the  orchard,  ky  a  crazy  boat  belonging  to  the  minis- 
ter.    To  this  boat,  of  an  early,  sunny  moriing,  came 
Audrey,  and,  standing    -ect,  pole  in  hand,  pushed 
out  from  the  reedy  bank  iuto  the  slow-moving  stream. 
It  moved  so  slowly  and  was  so  clear  that  its  depth 
•eemed  the  blue  depth  of  the  sky,  with  now  and  then 
a  tranquU  cloud  to  be  gUded  over.    The  banks  were 
•Ti^'*  °^  "**  greenest  grass,  save  where  they  sank 
•tiU  lower  and  reeds  abounded,  or  where  some  colored 
bush,  heavy  with  bloom,  bent  to  meet  its  reHeoted 
image.     It  was  so  fair  that  Audrey  began  to  sing  as 
she  went  down  the  stream;   and  without  knowing 
why  she  chose  it,  she  sang  a  love  song  learned  out  of 
one  of  Darden's  ungodly  books,  a  plaintive  and  pas- 
sionate  Uy  addressed  by  some  cavalier  to  his  mistress 
of  an  hour.    She  sang  not  loudly,  but  very  sweetly; 
carelessly,  too,  and  as  if  to  herself;  now  and  then 
repeating  a  line  twice  or  maybe  thrice;  pleased  with 
the  sweet  melancholy  of  the  notes,  but  not  thinking 
overmuch  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.    They  died 
upon  her  lips  when  Hugon  rose  from  a  lair  of  neds 
Md  called  to  her  to  stop.     "Come  to  the  thoiv. 
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'  See,  I  have  broaght  you  a 
Behold!"  and  he  fluttered 


ma'm'selle  I  *'  he  cried, 
ribbon  from  the  town, 
a  crimaon  streamer. 

Audrey  caught  her  breath ;  then  gazed,  reassured, 
at  the  five  yards  of  water  between  her  and  the  bank. 
Had  Hugon  stood  there  in  his  hunting  dress,  she  would 
have  felt  them  no  security ;  but  he  was  wearing  his 
coat  and  breeches  of  fine  cloth,  his  ruffled  shirt,  and 
his  great  bhvok  periwig.  A  wetting  would  not  be  to 
his  mind. 

As  she  answered  not,  but  went  on  her  way,  silent 
now,  and  with  her  slender  figure  bending  with  the 
motion  of  the  pole,  he  frowned  and  shrugged ;  then 
took  up  his  pilgrimage,  and  with  his  light  and  swing- 
ing stride  kept  alongside  of  the  boat.  The  ribbon 
lay  across  his  arm,  and  he  turned  it  in  the  sunshine. 
"  If  you  come  not  and  get  it,"  he  wheedled,  "  I  will 
throw  it  in  the  water." 

The  angry  tears  sprang  to  Audrey's  eyes.  "IXi 
so,  and  save  me  the  trouble,"  she  answered,  and  then 
was  sorry  that  she  had  spoken. 

The  red  came  into  the  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  man 
upon  the  bank.  **  You  love  me  not,"  he  said.  "  Good  I 
You  have  told  me  so  before.    But  here  I  am  I " 

**  Then  here  is  a  coward  I "  said  Audrey.  "  I  do 
not  wish  yon  to  walk  there.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
speak  to  me.    Go  back  I " 

Hugon's  teeth  began  to  show.  **  I  go  not,"  ho  an- 
swered, with  something  between  a  snarl  and  a  smirk. 
**I  love  you,  and  I  follow  on  your  path,  —  like  a 
lover." 

**  Like  an  Indian  I "  cried  the  girL 

The  arrow  pierced  the  heel.  The  face  which  he 
tnnied  upon  her  was  the  face  of  a  savage,  made  gro> 
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tesque  and  horrible,  as  war-paint  and  feathers  could 
not  have  made  it,  by  the  bushy  bhick  wig  and  the  lace 
cravat. 

"Audrey!"  he  caUed.     "Morning  Light  I    Sun- 
shine  m  the  Dark  I    Dancing  Water  I    Audrey  that 
will  not  be  caUed  *  mademoiselle  '  nor  have  the  woo. 
ing  of  the  son  of  a  French  chief  I    Then  shaU  she 
have  the  wooing  of  the  son  of  a  Monacan  woman.    I 
am  a  hunter.    I  will  woo  as  they  woo  in  the  woods." 
Audrey  bent  to  her  pole,  and  made  faster  progress 
down  the  creek.    Her  heart  was  hot  and  angty,  and 
yet  she  was  afraid.    All  dreadful  things,  aU  things  that 
oppressed  with  horror,  all  things  that  turned  one  white 
and  cold,  so  cold  and  still  that  one  could  not  run 
away,  were  summed  up  for  her  in  the  word  "  Indian  " 
To  her  the  eyes  of  Hugon  were  basilisk  eyes,  —  they 
Jew  her  and  held  her;  and  when  she  looked  into 
them,  she  saw  flames  rising  and  bodies  of  murdered 
kintojd ;  theu  the  mountains  loomed  above  her  again, 
and  It  was  night-time,  and  she  was  alone  save  for  the 
dead,  and  mad  with  fear  and  with  the  quiet. 

The  green  banks  w       by,  and  the  creek  began  to 
wi^n.     «  Where  »..  you  going  ?  "  caUed  the  trader. 
Wheresoever  you  go,  at  the  end  of  your  path  stand 
my  village  and  my  wigwam.     You  cannot  stay  aU 
day  m  ^t  boat.    If  you  come  not  back  at  the  bidden 
hour,  Darden's  squaw  wiU  beat  you.     Come  over, 
Morning  Light,  come  over,  and  take  me  in  your  boat 
and  tie  your  hair  with  my  gift.     I  will  not  hurt  you. 
I  wiU  tell  you  the  French  love  songs  that  my  father 
jang  to  my  mother.     I  will  speak  of  knd  that  I  have 
bought  (oh,  I  have  prospered,  ma'm'seUel),  and  of  a 
house  that  I  mean  to  buUd,  and  of  a  woman  that  I 
wish  to  put  in  the  house,  —a  Sunshine  in  the  Dark 
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to  greet  me  when  I  come  from  my  banting  in  tbe  great 
forests  beyond  tbe  falls,  from  my  trading  witb  tbe 
nation  of  the  Tuscaroras,  witb  tbe  villages  of  tbe  Mon- 
aoans.    Come  over  to  me,  Morning  Light  I " 

Tbe  creek  widened  and  widened,  then  doubled  a 
grassy  cape  all  in  the  shadow  of  a  towering  sycamore. 
Beyond  the  point,  crowning  tbe  low  green  slope  of  tbe 
bank,  and  topped  witb  a  shaggy  fell  of  honeysuckle 
and  ivy,  began  a  red  brick  wall.  Half  way  down  its 
length  it  broke,  and  six  shallow  steps  led  up  to  an  iron 
gate,  through  whose  bars  one  looked  into  a  garden. 
Ghuing  on  down  the  creek  past  tbe  farther  stretch  of 
the  wall,  the  eye  came  upon  the  shining  reaches  of  tbe 
river. 

Audrey  turned  tbe  boat's  bead  toward  the  steps  and 
the  gate  in  the  wall.  Tbe  man  on  the  opposite  shore 
let  fall  an  oath. 

*'  So  you  go  to  Fair  View  bouse  I "  he  called  across 
the  stream.  "  There  are  only  negroes  there,  unless  *' 
— be  came  to  a  pause,  and  bis  face  changed  again,  and 
out  of  bis  eyes  looked  the  spirit  of  some  hot,  ancestral 
French  lover,  cynical,  suspicioua,  and  jealously  watch- 
ful —  "  unless  their  master  is  at  home,"  be  ended,  and 
laughed. 

Audrey  touched  the  wall,  and  over  a  great  iron 
hook  projecting  therefrom  threw  a  looped  rope,  and 
fastened  her  boat 

*'  I  stay  here  until  you  come  forth ! "  swore  Hugon 
from  across  the  creek.  "  And  then  I  follow  you  back 
to  where  you  must  moor  tbe  boat.  And  then  I  shall 
walk  with  you  to  tbe  minister's  bouse.  Until  we  meet 
again,  ma'm'selle  t " 

Audrey  answered  not,  but  sped  up  the  steps  to  the 
A  sick  fear  lest  it  should  be  locked  possessed  her ; 
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bat  it  opened  at  her  touch,  disclosing  a  long,  sunny 
path,  paved  with  brick,  and  shut  between  lines  of  tail, 
thick,  and  smoothly  clipped  box.  The  gate  clanged 
to  behind  her ;  ten  steps,  and  the  boat,  the  creek,  and 
the  farther  shore  were  hidden  from  her  sight.  With 
this  comparative  bliss  came  a  faintness  and  a  trem- 
bling  that  presently  made  her  slip  down  upon  the 
warm  and  sunny  floor,  and  lie  there,  with  her  face 
within  her  arm  and  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  The 
odor  of  the  box  wrapped  her  like  a  mantle ;  a  lizard 
glided  past  her;  somewhere  in  open  spaces  birds 
were  singing;  finally  a  greyhound  came  down  the 
path,  and  put  its  nose  into  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

She  rose  to  her  knees,  and  curled  her  arm  around 
the  dog's  neck;  then,  with  a  long  sigh,  stood  up,  and 
asked  of  herself  if  this  were  the  way  to  the  house. 
She  had  never  seen  the  house  at  close  range,  had  never 
been  in  this  walled  garden.  It  was  from  Williams- 
burgh  that  the  minister  had  taken  her  to  his  home, 
eleven  years  befota.  Sometimes  from  the  river,  in 
those  years,  she  had  seen,  rising  above  the  trees,  the 
steep  roof  and  the  upper  windows ;  sometimes  upon 
the  creek  she  had  gone  past  the  garden  wall,  and  had 
smelled  the  flowers  upon  the  other  side. 

In  her  lonely  life,  with  the  beauty  of  the  earth  about 
her  to  teach  her  that  there  might  be  greater  beauty 
that  she  yet  might  see ;  with  a  daily  round  of  toU  and 
sharp  words  to  push  her  to  that  escape  which  lay  in  a 
world  of  dreams,  she  had  entered  that  world,  and 
thrived  therein.  It  was  a  world  that  was  as  pure  as 
a  pearl,  and  more  fantastic  than  an  Arabian  tale. 
She  knew  that  when  she  died  she  could  take  nothing 
out  of  life  with  her  to  heaven.  But  with  this  other 
world  it  was  dijfferent,  and  all  that  she  had  or  dreamed 
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of  that  waa  fair  she  carried  through  its  portals.  This 
house  was  there.  Long  closed,  walled  in,  guarded  by 
tall  trees,  seen  at  far  intervals  and  from  a  distance,  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  it  had  become  to  her  an  en- 
chanted  spot,  about  which  played  her  quick  fancy,  but 
where  her  feet  might  never  stray. 

But  now  the  spell  which  had  held  the  place  in  slum- 
ber was  snapped,  and  her  feet  were  set  in  its  pleasant 
paths.  She  moved  down  the  alley  between  the  lines  of 
box,  and  the  greyhound  went  with  her.  The  branches 
of  a  wahiut-tree  drooped  heavily  across  the  way ;  when 
she  had  passed  them  she  saw  the  house,  square,  dull 
red,  bathed  in  sunshine.  A  moment,  and  the  walk 
led  her  between  squat  pillars  of  living  green  into  the 
garden  out  of  the  fairy  tale.     • 

Dim,  fragrant,  and  old  time;  walled  in;  here  sun. 
shiny  spaces,  there  cool  shadows  of  fruit-trees;  broken 
by  circles  and  squares  of  box ;  green  with  the  grass 
and  the  leaves,  red  and  purple  and  gold  and  white 
with  the  flowers ;  with  birds  singing,  with  the  great 
silver  river  murmuring  by  without  the  wall  at  the  foot 
of  the  terrace,  with  the  voice  of  a  man  who  sat  beneath 
a  cherry-tree  reading  aloud  to  himself,  —  such  was  the 
garden  that  she  came  upon,  a  young  girl,  and  heavy  at 
heart. 

She  was  so  near  that  she  could  hear  the  words  of 
the  reader,  and  she  knew  the  piece  that  he  was  read- 
ing ;  for  you  must  remember  that  she  was  not  untaught, 
and  that  Darden  had  books. 

" '  Whan  from  the  oenMr  cloud*  of  f ragnaee  rail, 
And  (welling  oripuw  lift  the  riaing:  aool, 
One  thought  of  thee  pate  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Prieata,  tapeit,  templea,  awim  hefora  my  eight '  "— 

The  greyhound  ran  from  Audrey  to  the  man  who 
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WM  reading  these  verses  with  taste  and  expression, 
and  also  with  a  smile  half  sad  and  half  cynical  He 
glanced  from  his  page,  saw  the  girl  where  she  stood 
against  the  dark  pillar  of  the  box,  tossed  aside  the 
book,  and  went  to  her  down  the  grassy  path  between 
rows  of  nodding  tulips.  "Why,  child  I"  he  said. 
"  Did  you  come  up  like  a  flower?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  in  my  garden,  little  maid.  Are  there  Indians 
without?" 

At  least,  to  Audrey,  there  were  none  within.  She 
had  been  angered,  sick  at  heart  and  sore  afraid, 
but  she  was  no  longer  so.  In  this  world  that  she 
had  entered  it  was  good  to  be  alive ;  she  knew  that 
she  was  safe,  and  of  a  sudden  she  felt  that  the  sun- 
shine was  very  golden,  the  music  very  sweet.  To  Ha- 
ward,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile,  she  gave  a  folded 
paper  which  she  drew  from  the  bosom  of  her  gown. 
"The  minister  sent  me  with  it,"  she  explained,  and 
curtsied  shyly. 

Haward  took  the  paper,  opened  it,  and  fell  to  poring 
over  the  crabbed  characters  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
"  Ay  ?  Gratulateth  himself  that  this  fortunate  parish 
hath  at  last  for  vestryman  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward ; 
knoweth  that,  seeing  I  am  what  I  am,  my  influence 
will  be  paramount  with  said  vestry ;  oommendeth  him- 
self  to  my  favor;  beggeth  that  I  listen  not  to  charges 
made  by  a  factious  member  anent  a  vastly  magnifled 
occurrence  at  the  French  ordinary;  prayeth  that  he 
may  shortly  present  himself  at  Fair  View,  and  explain 
away  certain  calumnies  with  which  his  enemies  have 
poiMued  the  ears  of  the  Commissary ;  hopeth  that  I 
am  in  good  health ;  and  is  my  very  obedient  servant 
to  command.    Humph  I  " 

He  let  the  paper  flutter  to  the  groond,  and  turned 
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to  Audrey  with,  kindly  smile.  **Iam  mneh  rfhOd 
that  thu  man  of  the  ehtuoh,  whom  I  ga^e  thee  for 
guMdian,  child,  is  but  a  rascal,  after  all,  and  a  wolf 
m  sheep's  clothing.  But  let  him  go  hang  whUe  I  show 
yon  my  garden." 

Going  closer,  he  gUnced  at  her  keenly;  then  went 
nwrer  still,  and  touched  her  cheek  with  his  forefinger. 
You  have  been  crying,"  he  said.  «  There  iMrTln- 
dians,  then.  How  many  and  how  strong,  Audrey  ?  " 
Tie  dark  eyes  that  met  his  were  the  eyes  of  the 
^d  who,  m  the  darkness,  through  the  com,  had  run 
from  him,  her  helper.  "There  was  one,"  she  whi^ 
pered,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

Haward  drew  her  to  the  seat  beneath  the  cherry, 
trw,  and  there,  while  he  sat  beside  her,  elbow  on  knee 
and  ohm  on  hand,  watching  her,  she  told  him  of  Hngon. 
It  was  so  natural  to  tell  him.    When  she  had  made  an 
end  of  her  halting,  broken  sentences,  and  he  spoke  to 
her  gravely  and  kindly,  she  hung  upon  his  words,  and 
bought  him  wise  and  wonderful  as  a  king.    He  told 
her  that  he  would  speak  to  Darden,  and  did  not  de. 
jpair  of  persuading  that  worthy  to  forbid  the  trader 
his  house.    Also  he  told  her  that  in  this  settled,  plea^ 
sant,  every^day  Virginia,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  maid,  however  poor  and  humble,  might  not  be  mar' 
ned  against  her  will.    If  this  half-breed  had  threats 
to  utter,  there  was  always  the  kw  of  the  land.    A  few 
hours  in  the  pillory  or  a  taste  of  the  sheriffs  whip 
might  not  be  amiss.     FinaUy,  if  the  trader  made  his 
smt  ^in,  Audrey  must  let  him  know,  and  Monsieur 
Jwn  Hugon  should  be  taught  that  he  had  another  than 
a  helpless,  friendless  g'v^  to  deal  with. 
Audrey  listened  and  was  comforted,  but  the  shadow 


did  not  quite  leave  her  eyes.    "He  is  waiting  for 
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'«  ah*  said  fearfnlly  to  Hawmrd,  who  had  not 
miised  the  shadow.  "He  followed  me  down  the 
creek,  and  is  waiting  over  against  the  gate  in  the 
walL  When  I  go  back  he  will  foUow  me  again,  and 
at  last  I  will  have  to  eross  to  his  side.  And  then  he 
wUl  go  home  with  me,  and  make  me  listen  to  him. 
His  eyes  burn  me,  and  when  his  hand  tonohes  me  I 
see  —  I  see  "  — 

Her  frame  shook,  and  she  raised  to  his  gaie  a  oonn. 
tenanoe  suddenly  changed  into  Tragedy's  own.  "I 
don't  know  why,"  she  said,  in  a  stricken  Yoice,  "but 
of  them  all  that  I  kissed  good-by  that  night  I  now  see 
only  Molly.  I  suppose  she  was  about  as  old  as  I  am 
when  they  killed  her.  We  were  always  together.  I 
can't  remetaiber  her  face  Ycry  dearly ;  only  her  eyes, 
and  how  red  her  lips  were.  And  her  hair :  it  came  to 
her  knees,  and  mine  is  just  as  long.  For  a  long,  long 
time  after  you  went  away,  when  I  ooold  not  sleep  be- 
cause it  was  dark,  or  when  I  was  frightened  or  Mis. 
tress  Deborah  beat  me,  I  saw  them  all;  but  nowl  see 
only  Molly,  —Molly  lying  there  dead." 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  garden,  broken  presenter 
by  lUward.    «  Ay,  Molly,"  he  said  absendy. 

With  his  hand  oorering  his  lips  and  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  he  fell  into  a  brown  study.  Audrey  sat 
very  still  for  fear  that  she  might  disturb  him,  who  was 
so  kind  to  her.  A  passionate  gratitude  filled  her  young 
heart;  she  would  hare  traveled  round  the  world  upon 
her  knees  to  serve  him.  As  for  him,  he  was  not  think- 
ing  of  the  mountain  girl,  the  oread  who,  in  the  days 
when  he  was  younger  and  his  heart  beat  high,  had 
caught  his  light  fancy,  tempting  him  from  his  com- 
rades  back  to  the  cabin  in  the  valley,  to  look  again 
into  her  ejres  and  touch  the  brown  waves  of  her  hair. 
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She  WM  Mhes,  and  th*  memory  of  her  atined  him 
not 

At  laat  he  looked  np.  "I  myself  wiU  take  von 
home,  child.  ThU  fellow  dudl  not  come  near  you. 
And  cease  to  think  of  these  graesome  things  that  hap. 
penedlongago.  Yon  are  young  and  fair ;  you  should 
be  happy.     I  will  see  to  it  that " 

He  broke  oflF,  and  again  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
ground.  The  book  which  he  had  tossed  aside  waa 
Ijmg  upon  the  grass,  open  at  the  poem  which  he  had 
been  reading.  He  stooped  and  raised  the  volume,  and, 
olosmg  it,  hud  H  upon  the  bench  beside  her.  Presently 
he  kughed.  "Come,  child  I"  he  said.  "You  ha4 
youth.  I  begin  to  think  my  own  not  past  recall 
Come  and  let  me  show  you  my  dial  that  I  have  just 
had  put  up." 

There  was  no  load  at  Audrey's  heart :  the  vision  of 
MoUy  bypassed;  the  fear  of  Hugon  was  a  dwbdling 
cloud.    She  was  safe  in  this  old  sunny  garden,  ■idth 
harm  shut  without.     And  as  a  flower  opens  to  the 
sunshine,  so  because  she  was  happy  she  grew  more 
fair.    Audrey  eveiy  day,  Audrey  of  the  infrequent 
^h  and  the  wide  dark  eyes,  the  startled  air,  the 
shy,  fugitive  smaes,~that  was  not  Audrey  of  the 
garden.    Audrey  of  the  garden  had  shining  eyes,  a 
wild  elusive  grace,  kughter  as  sUvery  as  that  which 
had  rung  from  her  sister's  lips,  years  agone,  beneath 
the  sugar4ree  in  the  fa^ofif  blue  mountains,  quick 
gestures,  quaint  fancies  which  she  feared  not  to  speak 
out,  the  charm  of  mingled  humility  and  spirit ;  enough, 
in  short,  to  make  Audrey  of  the  garden  a  name  to 
conjure  with. 

They  came  to  the  sundial,  and  leaned  thereon. 
Around  its  rim  were  graved  two  lines  from  Herrick, 
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and  Audrey  traced  (he  letters  with  her  finger.  ♦*  The 
philoeophy  is  soun-l,"  remarked  Haward,  "and  the 
advice  worth  the  triking.  Let  ns  go  see  if  there  are 
any  roaebnds  to  gather  from  the  bnshes  yonder. 
Damask  bnds  should  look  well  aeainst  your  hair, 
child." 

When  they  came  to  the  rosebushes  he  broke  for 
her  a  few  scarce-opened  buds,  and  himself  fastened 
them  in  the  coils  of  her  hair.  Innocent  and  glad  as 
she  was, — glad  even  tfa&t  Le  thought  her  fair,  —  she 
trembled  beneath  his  touch,  and  knew  not  why  she 
trembled.  When  the  rosebuds  were  in  place  they 
went  to  see  the  clove  pinks,  and  when  they  had  seen 
the  clove  pinks  they  walked  slowly  up  another  alley 
of  box,  and  across  a  grass  plot  to  a  side  door  of  the 
house ;  for  he  had  said  that  he  must  show  her  in  what 
great,  lonely  rooms  he  lived. 

Audrey  measured  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
house  with  her  eyes.  « It  is  a  large  place  for  one  to 
live  in  alone,"  she  said,  and  laughed.  "There's  a 
book  at  the  Widow  Constance's ;  Barbara  once  showed 
it  to  me.  It  is  all  about  a  pilgrim ;  and  th  are 's  a 
picture  of  a  great  square  house,  quite  like  this,  that 
was  a  giant's  castle,  —  Giant  Despair.  Good  giant, 
eat  me  not ! " 

Child,  woman,  spirit  of  the  woodland,  she  passed 
before  him  into  a  dim,  cool  room,  all  littered  with 
books.  "My  library,"  said  Haward,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand.  "But  the  curtains  and  pictures  are  not 
hung,  nor  the  books  in  place.  Hast  any  schooling, 
little  maid  ?     Canst  read  ?  " 

Audrey  flushed  with  pride  that  she  could  tell  him 
that  she  was  not  ignorant ;  not  like  Barbara,  who 
oould  not  read  the  giant's  name  in  the  pilgrim  book. 
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**The  eroMroads  whoolmaster  tught  me,**  die 
•xpUined.  **He  lua  » tew  in  each  hud,  and  u  a 
mj  wieked  man,  bat  he  knows  more  than  the  Com- 
minaiy  himwlf.  The  miniiter,  too,  has  a  onpboaid 
filled  with  books,  and  he  bays  the  new  ones  as  the 
•hips  bring  them  in.  When  I  have  time,  and  Mi*. 
tress  Deborah  will  not  let  me  go  to  the  woods,  I  read. 
And  I  remember  what  I  read.    I  coald  "  — 

A  smile  trembled  npon  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  grew 
brighter.  Rred  by  the  desire  that  he  shonld  praise 
her  learning,  and  in  her  very  innocence  bold  as  a 
Wortley  or  a  Howe,  she  began  to  repeat  the  lines 
which  he  had  been  reading  beneath  the  oherry^rae :  — 

"*  Wbm  imn  the  oraMT  eloodt  of  ingTMM  foU '"-> 

The  rhythm  of  the  words,  the  passion  of  the  thought, 
the  pleased  surprise  that  she  thought  she  read  in  his 
&oe,  the  gesture  of  his  hand,  aU  spurred  her  on  from 
line  to  line,  sentence  to  sentence.  And  now  she  was 
not  herself,  but  that  other  woman,  and  she  was  giving 
voice  to  all  her  passbn,  all  her  woe.  The  room  b^ 
came  a  oonyent  oell;  her  ragged  dross  the  penitent's 
^Img  black.  That  Audrey,  lithe  of  mind  as  of 
body;  who  in  the  woods  seemed  the  spirit  of  the 
woods,  in  the  garden  the  spirit  of  the  garden,  on  the 
water  the  spirit  of  the  water,— that  this  Audrey,  in 
using  the  speech  of  the  poet,  should  embody  and  be- 
come  the  spirit  of  that  speech  was  perhaps,  considering 
aU  things,  not  so  strange.  At  any  rate,  and  however 
her  power  came  about,  at  that  moment,  in  Fair  View 
house,  a  great  actress  was  speaking. 

Fredi  bloomiag  Hope,  gmj  danghtor  of  the  akiea. 
And  Faith'" ^ 

The  speaker  lost  a  word,  hesitated,  became  confused. 
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FinaUy  nknoe ;  then  the  Andrqr  of  a  whik  befon, 
■tuding  with  hearing  boiom,  thy  m  a  fawn,  fearful 
that  she  had  not  pleased  him,  after  all.  For  if  ehe 
had  done  lo,  mrely  he  would  hare  told  her  as  nrach. 
As  it  was,  he  had  said  but  one  word,  and  that  beneath 
his  breath,  **.£7oMa/" 

It  would  seem  that  her  fear  was  nnfouoHleii :  for 
when  he  did  speak,  there  were,  Grod  woi,  sugmw 
plums  enough.  And  Audrey,  who  in  hei'  woiK'-^.'.y 
world  was  always  Uamed,  oould  not  k^iov;  tha'.  th«i 
praise  that  was  so  sweet  was  less  wholtisrine  tLaii  the 
blame. 

Leaving  the  library  they  went  ink'  the  Ii.<i].  aid 
from  the  hall  looked  into  great,  eolioiii^%  half-l  rnrshed 
rooms.  All  about  lay  paoking-cases,  many  of  iL  jm 
open,  with  rich  stuffs  streaming  from  theui.  Orna- 
ments were  huddled  on  tables,  mirrors  and  piol'  - 'S 
leaned  their  faces  to  the  walls ;  everywhere  was  dis- 
order. 

**  The  n^proes  are  careless,  and  to-day  I  held  their 
hands,"  said  Haward.  "  I  must  get  some  proper  per> 
son  to  see  to  this  gear." 

Up  stairs  and  down  they  went  through  the  house, 
that  seemed  very  large  and  very  still,  and  finally  they 
came  out  of  the  great  front  door,  and  down  the  stone 
steps  on  to  the  terrace.  Below  them,  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  lay  the  rirer,  the  opposite  shore  all  in  a 
hase  of  light.  "  I  must  go  home,"  Audrey  shyly  re- 
minded him,  whereat  he  smiled  assent,  and  they  went, 
not  through  the  box  alley  to  the  gate  in  the  wall,  but 
down  the  terrace,  and  out  upon  the  hot  brown  boards 
of  the  landing.  Haward,  stepping  into  a  boat,  handed 
her  to  a  seat  in  the  stem,  and  himself  took  the  oars. 
Leaving  the  landing,  they  came  to  the  creek  and 
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entered  it.  IVesently  they  were  gliding  beneath  the 
red  bnck  wall  with  the  honeysuckle  atop.  On  the 
opposite  grassy  shore,  seated  in  a  bhue  of  noon  snn. 
shine,  was  Hugon. 

TTiey  in  the  boat  took  no  notice.  Haward,  rowing, 
spoke  evenly  on,  his  theme  himself  and  the  gay  and 
lonely  life  he  had  led  these  eleven  years ;  and  Audrey 
though  at  first  sight  of  the  waiting  figure  she  had 
paled  and  trembled,  was  too  safe,  too  happy,  to  give 
to  trouble  any  part  of  this  magic  morning.  She  kept 
her  eyes  on  Haward's  face,  and  almost  forgot  the  man 
who  had  risen  from  the  grass  and  in  silence  was  fol- 
lowing  them. 

Now,  had  the  trader,  in  his  hunting  shirt  and  leg. 
gings,  his  moccasins  and  fur  cap,  been  walking  in  the 
great  woods,  this  sUence,  even  with  others  in  com- 
pany,  would  have  been  natural  enough  to  his  Indian 
blood;    but  Monsieur  Jean  Hugon,  in  peruke  and 
laoed  coat,  walking  in  a  civUi«jd  country,  with  words 
a-plenty  and  as  hot  as  fire-water  in  his  heart,  and  none 
npon  his  tongue,  was  a  figure  strange  and  sinister. 
He  watched  the  two  in  the  boat  with  an  impassive 
face,  and  he  walked  like  an  Indian  on  an  enemy's 
tml,  so  sUently  that  he  scarce  seemed  to  breathe,  so 
lightly  that  his  heavy  boots  faUed  to  crush  the  flowers 
or  the  tender  g^rass. 

Haward  rowed  on,  telling  Audrey  stories  of  the 
to'vn,  of  great  men  whose  names  she  knew,  and  bean- 
tiful  kdies  of  whom  she  had  never  heard;  and  she 
sat  before  him  with  her  slim  brown  hands  folded  in 
her  Up  and  the  rosebuds  withering  in  her  hair,  while 
through  the  reeds  and  the  grass  and  the  bushes  of  the 
bank  over  against  them  strode  Hugon  in  his  Blenheim 
wig  and  his  wine^wlored  coat     Well-nigh  together 
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the  three  reached  the  stake  driven  in  among  the  reeds, 
a  hundred  yards  below  the  minister's  house.  Haward 
fastened  the  boat,  and,  motioning  to  Audrey  to  stay 
for  the  moment  where  she  was,  stepped  out  upon  the 
bank  to  confront  the  trader,  who,  walking  steadily 
and  silently  as  ever,  was  almost  upon  them. 

But  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  Hugon,  with  hu 
forest  instincts,  preferred,  when  he  wished  to  speak 
to  the  point,  to  speak  in  the  dark.  He  made  no 
pause ;  only  looked  with  his  fierce  black  eyes  at  the 
quiet,  insouciant,  fine  gentleman  standing  with  folded 
arms  between  him  and  the  boat;  then  passed  on, 
going  steadily  up  the  creek  toward  the  bend  where 
the  water  left  the  open  smiling  fields  and  took  to  the 
forest  He  never  looked  back,  but  went  like  a  hunter 
with  his  prey  before  him.  Presently  the  shadows  of 
the  forest  touched  him,  and  Audrey  and  Haward  were 
left  alone. 

The  latter  laughed.  "If  his  courage  is  of  the 
quality  of  hU  hwe  —  What,  cowering,  chUd,  and  the 
tears  in  your  eyes  I  You  were  braver  when  you  were 
not  so  tall,  in  those  mountain  days.  Nay,  no  need  to 
wet  your  shoe." 

He  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  set  her  feet  upon 
firm  grass.  "  How  long  since  I  carried  you  across  a 
stream  and  up  a  dark  hillside ! "  he  said.  •«  And  yet 
to^lay  it  seems  but  yesternight !  Now,  little  maid, 
the  Indian  has  run  away,  and  the  path  to  the  house  is 
clear." 


In  his  smoke-filled,  untidy  best  room  Darden  sat  at 
table,  his  drink  beside  him,  his  pipe  between  his 
fingers,  and  open  before  him  a  book  of  jests,  propped 
by  a  tome  of  divinity.    His  wife  coming  in  from  the 
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kitohen,  he  bnraowed  in  the  litter  apon  the  taUe  lutU 
he  foand  an  open  ktter,  which  he  eong  towaid  her. 
"The  CommiflMuy  threatens  again,  damn  himl"  h^ 
■aid  between  smoke  pnffs.  "It  seems  that  t'other 
night,  when  I  was  in  my  cnps  at  the  tavern,  Le  Neve 

and  the  fellow  who  has  Ware  Creek  parish  —  I  forget 
his  name  —  must  needs  come  riding  by.  I  was  dicing 
with  Paris.  Hagon  held  the  stakes.  I  daie  say  we 
kept  not  mom.  And  oat  of  pnre  brotherly  love  and 
charity,  my  good,  kind  gentlemen  ride  on  to  Williams- 
burgh  on  a  tal».bearing  errand  I  Is  that  child  never 
coming  back,  Deborah  ?  " 

«  She 's  coming  now,"  answered  his  wife,  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  letter.  "  I  was  watching  from  the 
upper  window.  He  rowed  her  up  the  creek  hiu'^elf." 
The  door  opened,  and  Audrey  entered  the  room. 
Daxden  turned  heavily  in  his  chair,  and  took  the  long 
pipe  from  between  his  teeth.  "WeM?"  he  said! 
"  You  gave  him  my  letter  ?  " 

Audrey  nodded.  Her  eyes  were  dreamy ;  the  red 
of  the  bads  in  her  hair  had  somehow  stolen  to  her 
cheeks ;  she  could  scarce  keep  her  lips  from  smUing. 
*♦  He  bade  me  tell  you  to  come  to  supper  with  him  m 
Monday,"  she  said.  **  And  the  Falcon  that  we  saw 
oome  in  last  week  brought  furnishing  for  the  great 
house.  Oh,  Mistress  I>sborah,  the  most  beauttfal 
things  I  The  rooms  are  all  to  be  made  fine ;  and  the 
negro  women  do  not  the  work  aright,  and  he  wants 
some  one  to  oversee  them.  He  says  that  he  has  learned 
that  in  England  Mistress  Deborah  was  own  woman  to 
my  Lady  Squander,  and  so  shouM  know  about  hang, 
ings  and  china  and  the  placing  of  foraitare.  And  he 
asks  that  she  oome  to  Fair  View  morning  after  mom- 
ing  until  the  house  is  in  order.    He  wishes  me  to 
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com.,  too.    MutMM  DebonJi  wiU  much  oMge  him 
he  says,  and  he  wiU  not  forget  her  kindness." 

Somewhat  oat  of  breath,  bat  very  happy,  she  looked 
with  eager  eyes  from  one  guardian  to  the  other 
Darden  emptied  and  refiUed  his  pipe,  scattering  the 
ash«  npon  the  book  of  jests.  "  Very  good,"  he  said 
bneny. 

Into  the  tWn  visage  of  the  ex-waiting-woman,  who 
had  been  happier  at  my  Lady  Squander's  than  in  a 
Virginia  parsonage,  there   crept    a  tightened  smUe. 
in  her  way,  when  she  was  not  in  a  passion,  she  was 
fond  of  Audrey ;  b»t,  in  temper  or  out  of  temper,  she 
was  fonder  of  the  fine  things  which  for  a  few  days  she 
might  handle  at  Fair  View  house.     And  the  gratitude 
of  the  master  thereof  might  appear  in  coins,  or  in  an 
order  on  his  store  for  silk  and  hwe.     When,  in  her 
younger  days,  at  Bath  or  in  town,  she  had  served  fine 
mistresses,  she  had  been  given  many  a  guinea  for 
carrying  a  note  or  contriving  an  interview,  and  in 
changing  her  estate  she  had  not  changed  her  code  of 
monds      "We  must  oblige  Mr.  Haward,  of  course," 
she  said  compl«»ntly.     "I  warrant  you  that  I  can 
give  things  an  air!     There's  not  a  parlor  in  this 
parish  that  does  not  set  my  teeth  on  edge  I     Now  at 
my  Lady  Squander's"-      She  embarked  upon  re- 
minisoences  of  past  splendor,  checked  only  by  her 
husband's  impatient  demand  for  dinner. 

Audrey,  preparing  to  follow  her  into  the  kitchen 
was  stopped,  as  she  would  have  passed  the  table,  by 
the  minister's  heavy  hand.  "  The  roses  at  Fair  View 
bloom  early,"  he  said,  turning  her  about  that  he 
might  better  see  the  red  duster  in  her  hair.  «  Look 
you,  Audrey  I  I  wish  you  no  great  harm,  child, 
rou  mmd  me  at  times  of  one  that  I  knew  many  yean 
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ago,  before  ever  I  was  chaplain  to  my  Lord  Squander 
or  horiMUid  to  my  Lady  Squander's  waiting-woman. 
A  banter  may  use  a  decoy,  and  be  may  also,  on  the 
whole,  jnaier  to  keep  that  decoy  as  good  as  when  't  was 
made.     Sny  not  thy  roses  too  dearly,  Audrey." 

To  Aairey  he  spolse  in  riddles.  She  took  from 
her  hair  ^  loosened  buda,  and  looked  at  them  lying 
in  her  hand.  "  I  did  not  buy  them,"  she  said.  "  They 
grew  in  the  sun  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  house, 
and  Mr.  Haward  gave  them  to  me." 


i  n 


CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  POBTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

June  came  to  tide-water  Virginia  with  long,  warm 
days  and  with  the  odor  of  many  roses.     Day  by  day 
the  cloudless  sunshine  visited  the  land  ;  night  by  nieht 
the  large  pale  stars  looked  into  its  waters.     It  wu  a 
sliunberous  knd,  of  many  creeks  and  rivers  that  were 
wide,  slow,  and  deep,  of  tobaooo  fields  and  lofty,  sol- 
emn  forests,  of  vague  marshes,  of  white  mists,  of  a 
haze  of  heat  far  and  near.    The  moon  of  blossoms 
was  past,  and  the  red  men -few  in  number  now- 
l»d  returned  from  their  hunting,  and  lay  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  m  the  villages  that  the  English  had  left 
them,  whUe  the  women  brought  them  fish  from  the 
weirs,  and  strawberries  from  the  vines  that  carpeted 
every  poisoned  field  or  neglected  clearing.    The  black 
men  toiled  amidst  the  tobacco  and  the  maize ;  at  noon- 
tide  It  was  as  hot  in  the  fields  as  in  the  middle  passage, 
and  the  voices  of  those  who  sang  over  their  work  fell 
to  a  dull  croonmg.     The  white  men  who  were  bound 
served  listlessly;  they  that  were  well  were  as  lazy  as 
the  weather;  they  that  were  newly  come  over  and  ill 
with  the  "seasoning"  fever  tossed  upon  their  pallets, 
longing  for  the  cooling  waters  of  home.     The  white 
men  who  were  free  swore  that  the  worl.?,  though  fair, 
was  warm,  and  none  walked  if  he  oou]({  ride.     The 
sunny,  dusty  roads  were  left  for  shadoTviwI  bridle  paths; 
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in  a  land  where  most  places  could  be  reached  by  boat, 
the  water  woald  have  been  the  highway  but  that  the 
languid  air  would  not  fill  the  sails.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  heat  was  unnatural,  and  that,  likely  enough, 
there  would  be  a  deal  of  fever  during  the  summer. 

But  there  was  thick  shade  in  the  Fair  View  gar- 
den, and  when  there  was  air  at  all  it  visited  the  terrace 
above  the  river.  The  rooms  of  the  house  were  large 
and  high-pitched ;  draw  to  the  shutters,  and  they  be- 
came as  cool  as  caverns.  Around  the  place  the  heat 
lay  in  wait:  heat  of  wide,  shadowless  fields,  where 
Haward's  slaves  toiled  from  mom  to  eve ;  heat  of  the 
great  river,  unstirred  by  any  wind,  hot  and  sleeping 
beneath  the  blazing  sun ;  heat  of  sluggish  creeks  and 
of  the  marshes,  shadeless  as  the  fields.  Once  reach 
the  mighty  trees  drawn  like  a  cordon  around  house 
and  garden,  and  there  was  escape. 

To  and  fro  and  up  and  down  in  the  house  went  the 
erst  waiting-woman  to  my  Lady  Squander,  carrying 
matters  with  a  high  hand.  The  negresses  who  worked 
under  her  eye  found  her  a  hard  taskmistress.  Was  a 
room  dean  to-day,  to-morrow  it  was  found  that  there 
was  dust  upon  the  polished  floor,  finger  marks  on  the 
paneled  walls.  The  same  furniture  must  be  placed 
■ow  in  this  room,  now  in  that ;  china  slowly  washed 
and  bestowed  in  one  closet  transferred  to  another ;  an 
eternity  spent  upon  the  household  linen,  another  on 
the  sewing  and  resewing,  the  hanging  and  rehanging, 
of  damask  curtains.  The  slaves,  silent  when  the 
greenish  eyes  and  tight,  vixenish  face  were  by,  chat- 
tered, laughed,  and  sung  when  they  were  left  alone. 
If  they  fell  idle,  and  little  was  done  of  a  morning, 
they  went  unrebuked;  thoroughness,  and  not  haste^ 
appearing  to  be  Mistress  Deborah's  motto. 
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The  master  of  Fair  View  £000^  it  too  noUy  in  his 
house  to  sit  therein,  and  too  warm  to  ride  abroad. 
There  were  left  the  seat  built  round  the  cherry-tree  in 
the  garden,  the  long,  cool  box  walk,  and  the  terrace 
with  a  summeivhouse  at  either  end.  It  was  pleasant 
to  read  out  of  doors,  pacing  the  box  walk,  or  sitting 
beneath  the  cherry-tree,  with  the  ripening  fruit  over- 
head.  If  the  book  was  long  in  reading,  if  morning  by 
morning  Haward's  finger  slipped  easily  in  between  the 
selfsame  leaves,  perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  poet  or 
philosopher.  If  Audrey's  was  the  fault,  she  knew  it 
not. 

How  could  she  know  it,  who  knew  herself,  that  she 
»  a  poor,  humble  maid,  whom  out  of  pure  charity 
and  knightly  tenderness  for  weak  and  sorrowful  things 
he  long  ago  had  saved,  since  then  had  maintained,  now 
was  kind  to ;  and  knew  him,  that  he  was  learned  and 
great  and  good,  the  very  perfect  gentle  knight  who,  as 
he  rode  to  win  the  princess,  yet  could  stoop  from  his 
Mddle  to  raise  and  help  the  herd  giri?    She  had  found 
of  late  that  she  was  often  wakeful  of  nights ;  when  this 
happened,  she  lay  and  looked  out  of  her  window  at  the 
stars  and  wondered  about  the  princess.    She  was  sure 
that  the  princess  and  the  hidy  who  had  given  her  the 
gumea  were  one. 

In  the  great  house  she  would  have  worked  her 
fingers  to  the  bone.  Her  strong  young  arms  lifted 
heavy  weights ;  her  quick  feet  ran  up  and  down  stairs 
for  this  or  that;  she  would  have  taken  the  waxed 
cloths  from  the  negroes,  and  upon  her  knees  and  with 
willing  hands  have  made  to  shine  like  mirrors  the 
floors  that  were  to  be  trodden  by  knight  and  princess. 
But  almost  every  morning,  before  she  had  worked  an 
hour.  Haward  would  call  to  her  from  the  box  walk 
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or  the  Mat  beneath  the  dierry-ttee ;  and  **  Oo,  chnd,** 
would  say  MistresB  Deborah,  looking  up  from  her  task 
of  the  moment. 

The  garden  continued  to  be  the  enchanted  garden. 
To  gather  its  flowers,  red  and  white,  to  pace  with  him 
cool  paved  walks  between  walls  of  scented  box,  to  sit 
beside  him  beneath  the  cherry-tree  or  upon  the  gnissy 
terrace,  looking  out  upon  the  wide,  idle  river, — it  was 
dreamy  bliss,  a  happiness  too  rare  to  last  There  was 
no  hann ;  not  that  she  ever  dreamed  there  could  be. 
The  house  overlooked  garden  and  terrace ;  the  slaves 
passed  and  repassed  the  open  windows ;  Juba  came 
and  went;  now  and  then  Mistress  Deborah  herself 
would  sally  forth  to  receive  instructions  concerning 
this  or  that  from  the  master  of  the  house.  And  every 
day,  at  noon,  the  slaves  drew  to  all  the  shutters  save 
those  of  the  master's  room,  and  the  minister's  wife  and 
ward  made  their  curtsies  and  went  home.  The  latter, 
like  a  child,  counted  the  hours  upon  the  clock  until 
the  next  morning ;  but  then  she  was  not  used  to  happi- 
ness, and  the  wine  of  it  made  her  slightly  drunken. 

The  master  of  Fair  View  told  himself  that  there 
was  infection  in  this  lotus  air  of  Virginia.  A  fever 
ran  in  his  veins  that  made  him  languid  of  will,  some- 
what sluggish  of  thought,  willing  to  spend  one  day 
like  another,  and  all  in  a  long  dream.  Sometimes,  in 
the  afternoooe,  when  he  was  alone  in  the  garden  or 
upon  the  terrace,  with  the  house  Uank  and  silent  be- 
hind him,  the  slaves  gone  to  tlM  quarters,  he  toesed 
aside  his  book,  and,  with  his  chin  upon  bis  hand  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  sweep  of  the  river,  first  asked  himself 
whither  he  was  going,  and  then,  finding  no  satisfac- 
tory answer,  fell  to  brooding.  Once,  going  into  the 
house,  he  chanoed  to  oome  up<m  his  f  nll-leiifth  reiec- 
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turn  in  a  mirror  newly  hung,  and  stopped  short  to 
gaze  npon^  himself  .  'Hie  parlor  of  hii  lodgings  at 
Williamsbnrgh  and  the  last  time  that  he  had  seen 
Evelyn  oame  to  him,  conjured  up  by  the  memory  of 
certain  words  of  his  own. 

**  A  tmer  glass  might  show  a  shrunken  figure,*'  he 
repeated,  and  with  a  quick  and  impatient  sigh  he 
looked  at  the  image  in  the  mirror. 

To  the  eye,  at  least,  the  figure  was  not  shrunken. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  stiU  young,  and  of  a  handsome 
&oe  and  much  distinction  of  bearing.  The  dress 
was  perfect  in  its  quiet  elegance ;  the  air  of  the  man 
composed,  —  a  trifle  sad,  a  trifle  mocking.  Haward 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  reflection.  ^  The  portrait 
of  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  and  passed  on. 

That  night,  in  his  own  room,  he  took  from  an  escri* 
toire  a  picture  of  Evelyn  Byrd,  done  in  miniature 
after  a  painting  by  a  pupil  of  Eneller,  and,  carrying 
it  over  to  the  light  of  tiie  myrtle  candles  upon  the 
table,  sat  down  and  fell  to  stodying  it.  After  a  while 
he  let  it  drop  from  his  hand,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  thinking. 

The  night  air,  rising  slightly,  bent  back  the  flame 
of  the  candles,  around  which  moths  were  fluttering, 
and  caused  strange  shadows  upon  the  walls.  They 
wen  thick  about  the  curtained  bed  whereon  had  died 
the  elder  Haward,  —  a  proud  man,  choleric,  and  hard 
to  turn  from  his  purposes.  Into  the  mind  of  his  son, 
sitting  staring  at  these  shadows,  came  the  fantastic 
notion  that  amongst  them,  angry  and  struggling  vainly 
for  speech,  might  be  his  father's  shade.  The  night 
was  feverish,  of  a  heat  and  lassitude  to  foster  grotesque 
and  idle  fancies.  Haward  smiled,  and  spoke  aloud  to 
his  imaginary  ghost. 
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"Yon  need  not  striTe  for  speeoV'  be  Mid.  •*! 
know  what  yon  wonld  say.  W<u  it  for  ihU  I  huiU 
th%9  house,  bought  land  and  davet  t  .  .  .  Fair  View 
and  Wegtover,  Wettover  and  Fair  View.  A  lady 
that  wiU  not  toed  thee  hecauee  she  lovea  thee  /  Zoon»» 
Marmaduke!  thou  putteet  me  beside  my  patience/ 
'  .  .  As  for  this  other,  set  no  nameless,  barefoot 
wench  where  sat  thy  mother/  King  Cophetua  and 
the  beggar  maid,  indeed  /  I  warrant  you  Cophetua 
was  something  under  three-and-thirty  /  " 

Haward  oeased  to  speak  for  his  father,  and  sighed 
for  himself.  "  Moral :  Threwmd-thirty  mnst  be  wiser 
in  his  day  and  generation."  He  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  began  to  walk  the  room.  "Knot  Cophetna, what 
then,  —  what  then  ?  "  PSassing  the  table,  he  took  np 
the  miniature  again.  "  The  yilhun  of  the  piece,  I 
suppose,  Evelyn  ?"  he  asked. 

The  pure  and  pensive  face  seemed  to  answer  him. 
He  put  the  picture  hastUy  down,  and  recommenced  his 
pacing  to  and  fro.    From  the  g^en  below  came  the 
heavy'odor  of  lilies,  and  the  whisper  of  the  river  tried 
the  nerves.    Haward  went  to  the  window,  and,  lean- 
ing out,  looked,  as  now  each  night  he  looked,  up  and 
across  the  creek  toward  the  minister's  house.    To- 
night there  was  no  light  to  mark  it;  it  was  kte,  and 
all  the  world  without  his  room  was  in  darkness.    He 
sat  down  in  the  window  seat,  looked  out  upon  the  stars 
and  listened  to  the  river.    An  hour  had  passed  before 
he  turned  back  to  the  room,  where  the  candles  had 
burned  low.    « I  wil!  go  to  Westover  to-morrow,"  he 
said.     "  God  knows,  I  should  be  a  villain  "  — 

He  locked  the  picture  of  Evelyn  within  his  desk, 
drank  his  wine  and  water,  Md  went  to  bed,  strongly 
resolved  upon  retreat.     In  the  morning  he  said,  "I 
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will  go  to  Westover  this  afternoon ;"  and  in  the  after, 
noon  he  said,  ♦♦  I  wiU  go  to-morrow."  When  the  moiw 
row  oame,  he  found  that  the  honse  lacked  bat  one 
day  of  being  finished,  and  that  there  was  therefore 
no  need  for  him  to  go  at  alL 
Mistress  Deborah  was  loath  enough  to  take  leave 

of  damask  and  mirrors  and  ornaments  of  china, 

the  latter  fine  enough  and  curious  enough  to  remind 
her  of  Lady  Squander's  own  drawing-room ;  but  the 
leaf  of  paper  which  Haward  wrote  upon,  tora  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  gave  her  provided  oonsoktion.  Her 
thanks  wero  very  glib,  her  curtsy  was  very  deep.  She 
was  his  most  obliged,  bumble  servant,  and  if  she  could 
serve  him  again  he  would  make  her  proud.  Would  he 
not,  now,  some  day,  row  up  creek  to  their  poor  house, 
and  taste  of  her  perry  and  Shrowsbury  cakes  ?  An- 
drey,  standing  by,  raised  her  eyes,  and  made  of  the 
request  a  royal  invitation. 

For  a  week  or  more  Haward  abode  upon  his  phuta- 
tion,  alone  save  for  his  servants  and  slaves.    Each  day 
he  sent  for  the  overseer,  and  listened  gravely  while 
that  worthy  expounded  to  him  all  the  details  of  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  the  estate ;  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  the  late  afternoon  he  rocie  abroad  through 
his  fields  and  forests.      Mill  and  ferry  and  rolling 
house  were  visited,  and  the  quarters  made  his  ac- 
quaintance.   At  the  creek  quarter  and  the  distant 
ridge  quarter  were  bestowed  the  newly  bought,  the 
sullen  and  the  refractory  of  his  chattels.    When,  after 
sunset,  and  the  fields  were  silent,  he  rode  past  the 
cabins,  coal-black  figures,  new  from  the  slave  deck, 
still  seamed  at  wrist  and  ankle,  mowed  and  jabbered 
at  him  from  over  their  bowls  of   steaming  food; 
others,  who  had  forgotten  the  jungle  and  the  slaver, 
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answered,  when  he  spoke  to  them,  in  strange  English ; 
others,  bom  in  Virginia,  and  remembering  when  he 
used  to  ride  that  way  with  his  father,  kughed,  called 
him  "  Marse  Duke,"  and  agreed  with  him  that  the  crop 
was  looking  mighty  well.  With  the  dark  he  reached 
the  great  house,  and  negroes  from  the  home  quarter 
took  his  horse,  while  Juba  lighted  him  through  the 
echoing  hall  into  the  lonely  rooms. 

From  the  white  quarter  he  procured  a  facile  lad  who 
could  read  and  write,  and  who,  through  too  much 
quickness  of  wit,  had  failed  to  prosper  in  England. 
Him  he  installed  as  secretary,  and  forthwith  began  a 
correspondence  with  friends  in  England,  as  well  as  a 
long  poem  which  was  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  Mr.  Pope  a  rival  and  of  occupying  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward.  The  letters  were  witty  and 
graceful,  the  poem  was  the  same ;  but  on  the  third 
day  the  secretary,  pausing  for  the  next  word  that 
should  fall  from  his  master's  lips,  waited  so  long  that 
he  dropped  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  Mr.  Haward 
was  slowly  tearing  into  bits  the  work  that  had  been 
done  on  the  poem.  "  It  will  have  to  wait  upon  my 
mood,"  he  said.  "  Seal  up  the  letter  to  Lord  Hervey, 
boy,  and  then  begone  to  the  fields.  If  I  want  you 
again,  I  will  send  for  you." 

The  next  day  he  proposed  to  himself  to  ride  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh  and  see  his  acquaintances  there.  But 
even  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  strike  the  bell  for  Juba 
a  distaste  for  the  town  and  its  people  came  upon  him. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  instead  he  might  take  the 
barge  and  be  rowed  up  the  river  to  the  Jaquelins' 
or  to  Green  Spring ;  but  in  a  moment  this  plan  also 
became  repugnant.  Finally  he  went  out  upon  the 
terrace,  and  sat  there  the  morning  through,  staring  at 
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the  river.    That  afternoon  he  sent  a  negro  to  the  store 
with  a  message  for  the  storekeeper. 

The  Highlander,  obeying  the  demand  for  his  com- 
pany,  — the  third  or  fourth  since  his  day  at  Williams- 
burgh,— came  shortly  before  twilight  to  the  great 
house,  and  found  the  master  thereof  still  upon  the  ter- 
race, sitting  beneath  an  oak,  with  a  small  table  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  beside  him. 

"  Ha,  Mr.  MacLean  I "  he  cried,  as  the  other  ap- 
proached.  "  Some  days  have  passed  since  last  we  laid 
the  ghosts  I  I  had  meant  to  sooner  improve  our  ac- 
quaintance. But  my  house  has  been  in  disorder,  and 
I  myself,"  — he  passed  his  hand  across  his  face  as  if 
to  wipe  away  the  expression  into  which  it  had  been 
set,  —  "I  myself  have  been  poor  company.  There  is 
a  witchery  in  the  air  of  this  place.  I  am  become  but 
a  dreamer  of  dreams." 

As  he  spoke  he  motioned  his  guest  to  an  empty 
chair,  and  began  to  pour  wine  for  them  both.  His 
hand  was  not  quite  steady,  and  there  was  about  him 
a  restlessness  of  aspect  most  unnatural  to  the  man. 
The  storekeeper  thought  him  looking  worn,  and  as 
though  he  had  passed  sleepless  nights. 

MacLean  sat  down,  and  drew  his  wineglass  toward 
him.  "  It  is  the  heat,"  he  said.  "  Last  night,  in  the 
store,  I  felt  that  I  was  stifling;  and  I  left  it,  and  lay 
on  the  bare  ground  without.  A  star  shot  down  the 
sky,  and  I  wished  that  a  wind  as  swift  and  strong 
would  rise  and  sweep  the  land  out  to  sea.  When  the 
day  comes  that  I  die,  I  wish  to  die  a  fleroe  death.  It 
is  best  to  die  in  battle,  for  then  the  mind  is  raised, 
and  you  taste  all  life  in  the  moment  before  you  go. 
If  a  man  achieves  not  that,  then  struggle  with  earth 
or  air  or  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  desirable.     Driving 
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Sla  lie t  w  V  '•«,'°'«°*'  •''*>"e°  lakes  where  kel. 
piea  he  in  wait,  mnd  on  the  sea  with  the  bkck  reef 
and  the  charging  breakers,  -  it  i.  weU  to  da^  o^« 
force  ^nst  the  W  of  these,  and  to  die  after  fighV 

mf:  A^  vu  ^'I  ""'^  ^^  °^  '^^th  and  ea^  a 
man  daes  hke  a  dog  that  is  old  and  hath  lain  ^ter 
and  summer  upon  the  hearthstone."    He  dmnThL 

Tnow  ttat  ''""'  T"  **  «'^-«'-  "I^d  no" 
Know  that  you  were  here."  he  Mi<1      4tQ„     j 

1  was,  —  I  am,"  answered  Haward  brieflv     P«w 

.t  W.I    not  blow  h«,ght    Thro  i,  not ,  ^^^^    ^"J 

d^k  deeply.    «  Com,,"  h.  ,«d,  l«,gh,„r  .FSr^ 
d.dyo„«tU.to«h«l.y?  AnddoiliiL™?^* 

"  I  wiU  take  your  qoestioM  in  order,"  amwnnl  tk. 
•aer  «,au,n«„ndy.    «Tlu.  morning  I  ^^fd^ 

had  in«to.!i7    T  ^°"*'P  "^  gone  to  Westover,  or 
F^  view  h  ^"  '  7-  "ported)  shut  yourself  up  in 

They  are  «>ld  ,n  pairs,'  s.id  I.    •  Fellow.  I  r^uSi 
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but  one,'  said  he.    *  If  Dick  Allen,  who  hath  slandered 
me  to  Mistress  Betty  Cocke,  dareth  to  appear  at  the 
merrymaking  at  Colonel  Harrison's  to-night,  his  cheek 
and  this  glove  shall  come  together  I '    ♦  Nathless,  you 
must  pay  for  both,'  I  told  him ;  and  the  upshot  is  that 
he  leaves  with  me  a  gold  button  as  earnest  that  he  will 
bring  the  remainder  of  the  price  before  the  duel  to- 
morrow.   That  Quaker  maiden  of  whom  you  ask  hath 
a  soul  like  the  soul  of  Colnapdona,  of  whom  Murdoch, 
the  harper  of  Coll,  used  to  sing.    She  is  fair  as  a 
flower  after  winter,  and  as  tender  as  the  rose  flush  in 
which  swims  yonder  star.     When  I  am  with  her,  al- 
most she  persuades  me  to  think  ill  of  honest  hatred, 
and  to  pine  no  longer  that  it  was  not  I  that  had  the 
killing  of  Ewin  Maokinnon."   He  gave  a  short  laugh, 
and  stooping  picked  up  an  oak  twig  from  the  ground, 
and  with  deliberation  broke  it  into  many  small  pieces. 
"Almost,  but  not  quite,"  he  said.    "There  was  in 
that  feud  nothing  illusory  or  fantastic ;  nothing  of  the 
quaKty  that  marked,  mayhap,  another  feud  of  my  own 
making.    If  I  have  found  that  in  this  latter  case  I 
took  a  wraith  and  dubbed  it  my  enemy ;  that,  think- 
ing I  followed  a  foe,  I  followed  a  friend  instead  " 

He  threw  away  the  bits  of  bark,  and  straightened 
himself.  "A  friend  I"  he  said,  drawing  his  breath. 
"  Save  for  this  Quaker  family,  I  have  had  no  friend 
for  many  a  year  I  And  I  cannot  talk  to  them  of  honor 
and  warfare  and  the  wide  world."  His  speech  was 
sombre,  but  in  his  eyes  there  was  an  eagerness  not  with- 
out pathos. 

The  mood  of  the  Gael  chimed  with  the  present 
mood  of  the  Saxon.  As  unlike  in  their  natures  as 
their  histories,  men  would  have  called  them ;  and  yet, 
far  away,  in  dim  recesses  <rf  the  soul,  at  long  distances 
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from  die  flesh,  each  recognized  the  other.  And  it  was 
Ml  evening,  too,  in  which  U  take  care  of  other  things 
than  the  ways  and  speech  of  every  day.  The  heat,  the 
hush,  and  the  stillness  appeared  well-nigh  preter- 
natural.  A  sadness  breathed  over  the  earth;  all 
things  seemed  new  and  yet  old;  across  the  spectral 
nver  the  dim  plains  beneath  the  afterglow  took  the 
seeming  of  battlefields. 

"A  friend ! "  said  Haward.  "  There  are  many  men 
who  call  themselves  my  friends.  I  am  melancholy  to- 
day,  restless,  and  divided  against  myself.  I  do  not 
know  one  of  my  ?  .-quaintance  whom  I  would  have 
caUed  to  be  melancholy  with  me  as  I  have  caUed  you  " 
He  leaned  across  the  table  and  touched  MacLean's 
hand  that  was  somewhat  hurriedly  fingering  the  wine- 
glass.  "Cornel"  he  said.  " lineliness  Ly  haunt 
the  level  fields  as  well  as  the  ways  that  are  rugged  and 

T?:,      T  7  ™*°y  *''"®*  ^^®  ^^  ^el<*  converse  since 
that  day  I  found  you  in  charge  of  mv  store?    Often 
enough,  I  think,  for  each  o  know  the  other's  quality 
Our  hves  have  been  very  differer.t.  and  yet  I  believe 
that  we  are  akin.     For  myseK,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hold  as  my  friend  so  gallant  .hough  so  unfortunate  a 
pntleman/'    He  smUed  and  made  a  gesture  of  cour- 
^7'     "  9^  ^,"'^  ^'•-  Ma.;Lean  may  very  justly  not 
hold  me  in  a  hke  esteem,  nor  desire  a  closer  relation." 
MacLean  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  gazing  across 
tfie  nver  at  the  twilight  shore  and  the  clear  skies. 
Presently  he  turned,  and  his  eyes  were  wet.    He  drew 
his  hand  across  them;  then  looked  curiously  at  the 
dew  upon  it.     «  I  have  not  done  this,"  he  said  simply, 
since  a  night  at  Preston  when  I  wept  with  rage.    In 
my  country  we  love  as  we  hate,  with  all  the  strength 
that  God  has  given  ub.    The  brother  of  my  spirit  is 
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to  me  even  as  the  brother  of  my  flesh.  ...  I  used  to 
dream  that  my  hand  was  at  your  throat  or  my  sword 
through  your  heart,  and  wake  in  anger  that  it  was  not 
BO  .  .  .  and  now  I  could  love  you  well." 

Haward  stood  up,  and  the  two  men  clasped  hands. 
"  It  is  a  pact,  then,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  By  my 
faith,  the  world  looks  not  so  melancholy  gray  as  it  did 
awhile  ago.  And  here  is  Juba  to  say  that  supper 
waits.  Lay  the  table  for  two,  Juba.  Mr.  MacLean 
will  bear  me  company." 

The  storekeeper  stayed  late,  the  master  of  Fair  View 
being  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  very  good  talker, 
and  an  adept  at  turning  his  house  for  the  nonce  into 
the  house  of  his  guest.  Supper  over  they  went  into  the 
library,  where  their  wine  was  set,  and  where  the  High* 
lander,  who  was  no  great  reader,  gazed  respectfully  at 
the  wit  and  wisdom  arow  before  him.  "  Colonel  Byrd 
hath  more  volumes  at  Westover,"  quoth  Haward,  "but 
mine  are  of  the  choicer  quality."  Juba  brought  a  card 
table,  and  lit  more  candles,  while  his  master,  unlock- 
ing a  desk,  took  from  it  a  number  of  gold  pieces. 
These  he  divided  into  two  equal  portions :  kept  one 
beside  him  upon  the  polished  table,  and,  with  a  fine 
smile,  half  humorous,  half  deprecating,  pushed  the 
other  across  to  his  guest.  With  an  imperturbablA 
face  MacLean  stacked  the  gold  before  him,  and  they 
fell  to  piquet,  playing  briskly,  and  with  occasional  ap- 
plication to  the  Madeira  upon  the  larger  table,  until 
ten  of  the  clock.  The  Highlander,  then  deckring  that 
he  must  be  no  longer  away  from  his  post,  swept  his 
heap  of  coins  across  to  swell  his  opponent's  store,  and 
said  good-night.  Haward  went  with  him  to  the  great 
door,  and  watched  him  stride  oS  through  the  d»^-''Vn^w# 
whistUng  «  The  Battle  of  HarUw," 
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That  night  Haward  slept,  and  the  next  morning 
four  negroes  rowed  him  up  the  river  to  Jamestown. 
Mr.  Jaquelin  was  gone  to  Norfolk  upon  business,  but 
his  beautiful  wife  and  sprightly  daughters  found  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Haward  altogether  charming.     « 'T  was 
as  good  as  going  to  court,"  they  said  to  one  another, 
when  the  gentleman,  after  a  two  hours'  visit,  bowed 
himself  out  of  their  drawing-room.   The  object  of  their 
encomiums,  going  down  river  in  his  barge,  felt  his 
spirits  lighter  than  they  had  been  for  some  days.     He 
spoke  cheerf  uUy  to  his  negroes,  and  when  the  barge 
passed  a  couple  of  Bshing-boats  he  caUed  to  the  sUm 
brown  lads  that  caught  for  the  plantation  to  know 
their  luck.     At  the  landing  he  found  the  overseer, 
who  walked  to  the  great  house  with  him.     The  night 
before  Tyburn  Will  had  stolen  from  the  white  quar- 
ters,  and  had  met  a  couple  of  seamen  from  the  Tern- 
perance  at  the  crossroads  ordinary,  which  ordinaty 
was  going  to  get  into  trouble  for  breaking  the  law 
which  forbade  the  harboring  of  sailors  ashore.     The 
three  had  taken  in  full  lading  of  kilWevil  rum,  and 
Tyburn  Will,  too  drunk  to  run  any  farther,  had  been 
caught  by  Hide  near   Princess  Creek,  three  hours 
agone.     What  were  the  master's  orders?    Should  the 
rogue  go  to  the  court-house  whipping  post,  or  should 
Hide  save  the  trouble  of  taking  him  there  ?   In  either 

case,  thirty-nine  lashes  well  laid  on 

The  master  pursed  his  lips,  dug  into  the  ground 
with  the  ferrule  of  his  cane,  and  finally  proposed  to 
the  astonished  overseer  that  the  rascal  be  let  off  with 
a  warning.  "  'T  is  too  fair  a  day  to  poison  with  ugly 
sights  and  sounds,"  he  said,  whimsically  apologetic  for 
his  own  weakness.  "'Twill  do  no  great  harm  to  be 
lenient,  for  once,  Saunderson,  and  I  am  in  the  mood 
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tojday  to  be  friend,  with  aU  men,  including  my- 

The  overseer  went  away  grumbling,  and  Haward 
entered  the  house.  The  room  where  dwelt  his  books 
looked  cool  and  inviting.  He  walked  the  length  of 
the  shelves,  took  out  a  volume  here  and  there  for 
his  evening  reading,  and  upon  the  binding  of  others 
iaid  an  affectionate,  lingering  touch.  "  I  have  had  a 
fever,  my  friends,"  he  announced  to  the  books,  "but 
I  am  about  to  find  myself  happily  restored  to  reason 
and  serenity ;  in  short,  to  health." 

Some  hou«  later  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor 
which  he  had  been  studying  for  a  great  whUe,  cov- 
ered  hem  for  a  moment  with  his  hand,  then  rose,  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  sleepwalker,  went  out  of  the  litroom 
into  a  calm  and  fragrant  night.     There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  were  many,  and  it  did  not  seem  dark 
When  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  landing,  and 
the  river,  sighing  in  its  sleep,  lay  clear  below  him, 
mirroring  the  stars,  it  was  as  though  he  stood  be- 
tween  two  firmaments.     He  descended  the  steps,  and 
drew  toward  him  a  small  rowboat  that  was  softly  rub- 
bmg  against  the  wet  and  glistening  piles.     The  tide 
was  out,  and  the  night  was  very  quiet. 

Haward  troubled  not  the  midstream,  but  rowing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  that 
slept  beside  his  garden,  turned  and  went  up  this  nar- 
row  water  Until  he  was  free  of  the  wall  the  odor  of 
honeysuckle  and  box  clung  to  the  air,  freighting  it 
heavily;  when  it  was  left  behind  the  reeds  began  to 
murmur  and  sigh,  though  not  loudly,  for  there  was  no 

3.  K  •  !""  '*.r  *^  *  P^'°*  ^PP*'^'*^  the  minis- 

ter s  house,  rising  fifty  yards  away  from  amidst  low 

orchard  trees,  he  rested  upon  his  oars.     There  was  % 
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light. in  an  upper  room,  and  sa  he  looked  Andrej 
passed  between  the  candle  and  the  open  window.  A 
moment  later  and  the  light  was  out,  but  he  knew  that 
she  was  sitting  at  the  window.  Though  it  was  dark, 
he  found  that  he  could  call  back  with  precision  the 
slender  throat,  the  lifted  face,  and  the  enshadowing 
hair.  For  a  while  he  stayed,  motionless  in  his  boat, 
hidden  by  the  ree<^3  that  whispered  and  sighed;  but 
at  last  he  rowed  away  softly  through  the  darkness, 
back  to  the  dim,  slow-moving  river  and  the  Fair  View 
landing. 

This  was  of  a  Friday.  All  the  next  day  he  spent 
in  the  garden,  but  on  Sunday  morning  he  sent  word  to 
the  stables  to  have  Mirza  saddled.  He  was  going 
to  church,  he  told  Juba  over  his  chocolate,  and  he 
would  wear  the  gray  and  silver. 


CHAPTER  Xm 


A  SABBATH  DAT's  JODBNET 

Although  t»>e  house  of  worship  which  joasted  as 
its  ornament  the  Reverend  Gideon  Darden  was  not  so 
largo  and  handsome  as  Bmton  church,  nor  could  rival 
the  panted  glories  of  Poplar  Spring,  it  was  yet  a 
huilding  good  enough,  — of  brick,  with  a  fair  white 
spire  and  a  decorous  mantle  of  ivy.  The  churchyard, 
too,  was  pleasant,  though  somewhat  crowded  with  the 
dead.  There  were  oaks  for  shade,  and  wild  roses  for 
fragrance,  and  the  grass  between  the  long  gravestones, 
prone  upon  mortal  dust,  grew  very  thick  and  green. 
Outside  the  gates,  —  a  gift  from  the  first  master  of 
Fair  View,  —  bettfeen  the  churchyard  and  the  dusty 
highroad  ran  a  long  strip  of  trampled  turf,  shaded  by 
locust-trees  and  by  one  gigantic  gum  that  beoamt.  'n 
the  autumn  a  pillar  of  fite. 

Haward,  arriving  somewhat  after  time,  found  drawn 
up  upon  this  piece  of  sward  a  coach,  two  berlins,  a 
calash,  and  three  chaises,  while  tied  to  hitching-posts, 
trees,  atd  the  fence  were  a  number  of  saddle-horses. 
In  the  shade  of  the  gum-tree  sprawled  half  a  dozen 
negro  servants,  but  on  the  box  of  the  coach,  from 
which  the  restless  horses  ?iad  been  taken,  there  yet  sat 
the  coachman,  a  mulatto  of  powerful  buil^  and  a  sul- 
len countenance.  The  vehicle  stood  in  the  blazing 
sunshine,  and  it  was  both  cooler  and  merrier  beneath 
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the  teee,  —  a  fact  apparent  enough  to  the  coachman, 
hut  the  knowledge  of  which,  seeing  that  he  was  chained 
to  the  box,  did  him  small  good.  Haward  glanced  at 
the  figure  indifferently ;  but  Juba,  following  his  mas- 
ter upon  Whitefoot  Kate,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 
"  Lamin'  not  to  run  away,  Sam  ?  Road 's  clear :  why 
don'  you  carry  off  de  coach  ?  " 

Haward  dismounted,  and  leaving  Juba  first  to 
fasten  the  horses,  and  then  join  his  fellows  beneath 
the  gum-tree,  walked  into  the  churchyard.  The  con- 
gregation had  assembled,  and  besides  himself  there 
were  none  without  the  church  save  the  negroes  and 
the  dead.  The  service  had  commenced.  Through  the 
open  door  came  to  him  Darden's  voice :  "  Dearly  he- 
loved  brethren  "  — 

Haward  waited,  leaning  against  a  tomb  deep  graven 
with  a  coat  of  arms  and  much  stately  Latin,  until  the 
singing  clave  the  air,  when  he  entered  the  building, 
and  passed  down  the  aisle  to  his  own  pew,  the  ohief- 
est  in  the  place.  He  was  aware  of  the  flutter  and 
whisper  on  either  hand,  —  perhaps  he  did  not  find  it 
unpleasing.  Diogenes  may  have  carried  his  lantern 
not  merely  to  find  a  man,  but  to  show  one  as  well, 
and  a  philosopher  in  a  pale  gray  riding  dress,  cut 
ailer  the  latest  mode,  with  silver  lace  and  a  fall  of 
Mechlin,  may  be  trusted  to  know  the  value  as  well 
as  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things. 

Of  the  gathering,  which  was  not  large,  two  thirds, 
perhaps,  were  people  of  condition  ;  and  in  the  conn- 
try,  where  occasions  for  display  did  not  present  them- 
selves uncalled,  it  was  highly  becoming  to  worship  the 
Lord  in  fine  clothes.  So  there  were  broken  rainbows 
in  the  tall  pews,  with  a  soft  waving  of  fans  to  and  fro 
in  the  essenoed  air,  and  a  low  rustle  of  silk.    The  men 
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pouring  in  upon 


men,  and  the  June  gunshine, 
_  .  is  lustre  and  color,  made  a 

flower-bed  of  the  assemblage.  Being  of  the  country, 
it  was  vastly  better  behaved  than  would  have  been  a 
fashionable  London  congregation  ;  but  it  certainly  saw 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  should  not, 
during  the  anthem,  turn  his  back  upon  altar,  minister, 
and  clerk,  and  employ  himself  in  recognizing  with  a 
smile  and  an  inclination  of  his  head  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  They  smiled  back,  —  the  gentlemen 
bowing  slightly,  the  ladies  making  a  sketch  of  a  curtsy. 
All  were  glad  that  Fair  View  house  was  open  once 
more,  and  were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  master 
thereof. 

The  eyes  of  that  gentleman  were  no  longer  for  the 
gay  parterre.  Between  it  and  the  door,  in  uncushioned 
pews  or  on  rude  benches,  were  to  be  found  the  plainer 
sort  of  Darden's  parishioners,  and  in  this  territory, 
that  was  like  a  border  of  sober  foliage  to  the  floweiw 
bed  in  front,  he  discovered  whom  he  sought. 

Her  gaze  had  been  upon  him  since  he  passed  the 
minister's  pew,  where  she  stood  between  my  Lady 
Squander's  ex-waiting-woman  and  the  branded  school- 
master, but  now  their  eyes  came  full  together.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  coarse  dark  stuff,  above  which 
rose  the  brown  pillar  of  her  throat  and  the  elusive, 
singular  beauty  of  her  face.  There  was  a  flower  in 
her  hair,  placed  as  he  had  placed  the  rosebuds.  A 
splendor  leapeJ  into  her  eyes,  but  her  cheek  did  not 
redden ;  it  was  to  his  face  that  the  color  rushed. 
They  had  but  a  moment  in  which  to  gaze  at  each  other, 
for  the  singing,  which  to  her,  at  least,  had  seemed  sud- 
denly to  swell  into  a  great  ascending  tide  of  sound, 
with  somewhere,  far  away,  the  silver  oalling  of  a 
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trumpet,  now  came  to  an  end,  and  with  another  tilken 
rustle  and  murmur  the  congregation  sat  down. 

Hawaru  did  not  turn  again,  and  the  service  went 
drowsily  on.  Darden  was  bleared  of  eye  and  some- 
what thick  of  Toice ;  the  clerk's  whine  was  as  sleepy 
a  sound  as  the  buzzing  of  the  bees  in  and  out  of  win- 
dow, or  the  soft,  incessant  stir  of  painted  fans.  A 
churchwarden  in  the  next  pew  nodded  and  nodded, 
until  he  nodded  his  peruke  awry,  and  a  child  went 
fast  asleep,  with  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap.  One 
and  all  worshiped  somewhat  kmguidly,  with  frequent 
glances  at  the  hourglass  upon  the  pulpit.  They  prayed 
for  King  George  the  First,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
dead,  and  for  the  Prince,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
King.  The  minister  preached  against  Quakers  and 
witchcraft,  and  shook  the  rafters  with  his  fulminations. 
Finally  came  the  benediction  and  a  sigh  of  relief. 

In  that  country  and  time  there  was  no  unsociable 
and  undignified  scurrying  homeward  after  church. 
Decorous  silence  prevailed  until  the  house  was  ex- 
changed for  the  green  and  shady  churchyard ;  but  then 
tongues  were  loosened,  and  the  flower-bed  broken  into 
clusters.  One  must  greet  one's  neighbors;  present 
or  be  presented  to  what  company  might  be  staying 
at  the  various  great  houses  within  the  parish;  talk, 
laugh,  coquet,  and  ogle ;  make  appointments  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure ;  speak  of  the  last  horse-race,  Uie 
condition  of  wheat  and  tobacco,  and  the  news  brought 
in  by  the  Valour,  man-of-war,  that  the  King  was  gone 
to  Hanover.  In  short,  for  the  nonce,  the  churchyard 
became  a  drawing-room,  with  the  sun  for  candles,  with 
no  painted  images  of  the  past  and  gone  upon  the  walls, 
but  with  the  dead  themselves  beneath  the  floor. 
The  minister,  having  questions  to  settle  with  clerk 
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and  sexton,  tarried  in  the  vestry  room ;  but  his  wife, 
with  Audrey  and  the  schoolmaster,  waited  for  him 
ontside,  in  the  shade  of  an  oak-tree  that  was  just  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  drawing-room.     Mistress  Deborah, 
in  her  tarnished  amber  satin  and  ribbons  that  had  out- 
worn their  youth,  bit  her  lip  and  tapped  her  foot  upon 
the  ground.     Audrey  watched    her  apprehensively. 
She  knew  the  signs,  and  that  when  they  reached  home 
a  storm  might  break  that  would  leave  its  mark  upon 
her  shoulders.     The  minister's  wife  was  not  approved 
of  by  the  ladies  of  Fair  View  parish,  but  had  they  seen 
how  wistful  was  the  face  of  the  brown  girl  with  her, 
they  might  have  turned  aside,  spoken,  and  let  the 
storm  go  by.     The  girl  herself  was  scarcely  noticed. 
Few  had  ever  heard  her  story,  or,  hearing  it,  had  re- 
membered ;  the  careless  many  thought  her  an  orphan, 
bound  to  Darden  and  his  wife,  — -  in  effect  their  ser- 
vant.   If  she  had  beauty,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  saw  her,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  the  minister's 
pew,  had  scarce  discovered  it.     She  was  too  dark,  too 
slim,  too  shy  and  strange  of  look,  with  her  great  brown 
eyes  and  that  startled  turn  of  her  head.    Their  taste 
was  for  lilies  and  roses,  and  it  was  not  an  age  that 
counted  shyness  a  grace. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  was  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
cused of  diffidence.  He  had  come  out  of  church  with 
the  sleepy-headed  churchwarden,  who  was  now  wide 
awake  and  mightily  concerned  to  know  what  horse 
Mr.  Haward  meant  to  enter  for  the  great  race  at  Mul- 
berry Island,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  was 
seized  upon  by  another  portly  vestryman,  and  borne 
off  to  be  presented  to  three  blooming  young  ladies, 
quick  to  second  their  papa's  invitation  home  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Haward  was  ready  to  curse  his  luok  that  he  was 
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engijged  eWhere;  but  were  not  theee  Graces  the 

W  Wn-      r  ^'^^^  '^nd  «ngar.plum. 
from   WiUiamsburgh,    years    and    years  ago?    He 
vowed  that  the  payment,  which  he  had  never  received 
he  would  take  now  with  usury,  and  proceeded  to  sa- 
lute the  cheek  of  each  protesting  fair.     The  ladies 
found  him   vastly  agreeable;  old  and  new  friends 
<«x)wded  around  him ;  he  put  forth  his  powers  and 
chamed   all  hearts, -and  all    the  while  inwardly 
cursed  the  length  of  way  to  the  gates,  and  the  tardv 
pr^ss  thereto  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

But  however  slow  in  ebbing,  the  tide  was  reaUy  set 
toward  home  and  dinner.     Darden,  coming  out  of  the 
vestry  room,  found  the  churchyard  almost  cleared 
and  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust     The  greater  numbe; 
of  those  who  came  a-horseback  were  gone,  and  there 
had  also  departed  both  berlins,  the  calash,  and  two 
chais^.    Mr  Haward  was  handing  the  three  Graces 
into  the  coach  with  the  chained  coachman,  Juba  stand- 
mg  by,  holding  his  master's  horse.     Darden  erew 
something  purpler  in  the  face,  and,  rumbling  oaths, 
went  over  to  the  three  beneath  the  oak.     «  How  manv 
spoke  to  you  to-day  ?  "  he  asked  roughly  of  his  wife. 
Did  he  come  and  speak  ?  " 

ur^°'n\'*'**"'*'"  '"***  ^»'««»  I>«^«h  tartly. 
And  all  the  gentry  went  by ;  only  Mr.  Bray  stopped 
to  say  that  everybody  knew  of  your  fight  with  Mr. 
Bailey  at  the  French  ordinary,  and  that  the  Commis- 
jary  had  sent  for  Bailey,  and  was  going  to  suspend 
him.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  knew  why  I  married  Vou, 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  every  JiU,  when  I  might 
bive  had  his  Lordship's  own  man!     Of    all   the 

"You  were  not  the  only  one,"  answered  her  ho*. 
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band  grimly.  "  WeU,  let  'g  home ;  there 's  dinner  yet. 
What  is  it,  Audrey  ?  "  This  in  answer  to  an  inarticu. 
late  sound  from  the  girL 

The  schoolmaster  answered  for  her:  "Mr.  Marma- 
duke  Haward  has  not  gone  with  the  coach.  Perhaps 
he  only  waited  untU  the  other  gentiefolk  should  be 
gone.    Here  he  comes." 

The  sward  without  the  gates  was  bare  of  all  whose 
presence  mattered,  and  Haward  had  indeed  reentered 
the  churchyard,  and  was  walking  toward  them.     Dar- 
den  went  to  meet  bin-      "  These  be  fine  tales  I  hear  of 
you,  Mr.  Darden,"  .     1  his  parishioner  calmly.     « I 
should  judge  you  wei^  near  the  end  of  your  rope. 
There 's  a  vestry  meeting  Thursday.     Shall  I  put  in  a 
good  word  for  your  reverence  ?    Egad,  you  need  it  I " 
"  I  shall  be  your  honor's  most  humble,  most  obliged 
servant,"  quoth  the  minister.      "The  affair  at  the 
French  ordinary  was  nothing.     I  mean  to  preach  next 
Sunday  upon  calumny,  —calumny  that  spareth  none, 
not  even  such  as  I.     You  are  for  home,  I  see,  and  our 
road  for  a  time  is  the  same.     Will  you  ride  with  us  ?  " 
"  Ay,"  said  Haward  briefly.     "  But  you  must  send 
yonder  fellow  with  the  scarred  hands  packing.    I 
travel  not  with  thieves." 

He  had  not  troubled  to  lower  his  voice,  and  as  he 
and  Darden  were  now  themselves  within  the  shadow 
of  the  oak,  the  schoolmaster  overheard  him  and  an- 
swered for  himself.  "Your  honor  need  not  fear  my 
company,"  he  said,  in  his  slow  and  lifeless  tones.  "  I 
am  walking,  and  I  take  the  short  cut  through  the 
woods.  Good^ay,  worthy  Gideon.  Madam  Deborah 
and  Audrey,  good-day." 

He  put  his  uncouth,  shambling  figure  into  motion, 
and,  indifferent  and  lifeless  in  nianner  as  in  voice,  was 
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gone,  gliding  like  a  long  black  shadow  throngh  the 
chorobyard  and  into  the  woods  across  the  road.  *'  I 
knew  him  long  ago  in  England,"  the  minister  explained 
to  their  new  companiou.  "  He  's  a  learned  man,  and, 
like  myself,  a  calumniated  one.  The  gentlemen  of 
these  parts  value  him  highly  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 
No  need  to  send  their  sons  to  college  if  they  've  been 
with  him  for  a  year  or  two  I  My  good  Deborah,  Mr. 
Haward  will  ride  with  us  toward  Fair  View." 

Mistress  Deborah  curtsied;  then  chided  Audrey 
for  not  minding  her  nuinners,  but  standing  like  a 
stock  or  stone,  with  her  thoughts  a  thousand  miles 
away.  "  Let  her  be,"  said  Haward.  "  We  gave  each 
other  good-day  in  church." 

Together  the  four  left  the  churchyard.     Darden 
brought  up  two  sorry  horses;  lifted  his  wife  and 
Audrey  upon  one,  and  mounted  the  other.     Haward 
swung  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  the  company  started, 
Juba  upon  Whitefoot  Kate  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  master  of  Fair  View  rode  beside  the  minister,  and 
only  now  and  then  spoke  to  the  women.     The  road 
was   here   sunny,  there  shady;   the  excessive  heat 
broken,  the  air  pleasant  enough.     Everywhere,  too, 
was  the  singing  of  birds,  while  the  £elds  that  they 
passed  of  tobacco  and  golden,  waving  wheat  were 
charming  to  the  sight     The  minister  was,  when  sober, 
a  man  of  parts,  with  some  education  and  a  deal  of 
mother  wit ;  in  addition,  a  close  and  shrewd  observer 
of  the  times  and  people.    He  and  Haward  talked  of 
matters  of  public  moment,  and  the  two  women  listened, 
submissive  and  admiring.     It  seemed  that  they  came 
very  quickly  to  the  bridge  across  the  creek  and  the 
parting  of  their  ways.     Would  Mr.  Haward  ride  on 
to  the  glebe  house  ? 
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It  appeared  that  Mr.  Haward  would.  Moreover, 
when  the  house  was  reached,  and  Darden's  one  slave 
came  running  from  a  broken-down  stable  to  take  the 
horses,  he  mado  no  motion  toward  returning  to  the 
bridge  which  led  across  the  creek  to  his  own  planta^ 
tion,  but  instead  dismounted,  flung  his  reins  to  Juba, 
and  asked  if  he  might  stay  to  dinner. 

Now,  by  the  greatest  good  luck,  considered  Mistress 
Deborah,  thei-e  chanced  to  be  in  her  larder  a  haunch 
of  venison  roasted  most  noble;  the  ducklings  and 
asparagus,  too,  cooked  before  church,  needed  but  to 
be  popped  into  the  oven ;  and  there  was  also  an  apple 
twrt  with  cream.  With  elation,  then,  and  eke  with  a 
mind  at  rest,  she  added  her  shrill  protests  of  delight 
to  Darden's  more  moderate  assurances,  and,  leaving 
Audrey  to  set  unairs  in  the  shade  of  a  great  apple- 
tree,  hurried  into  the  house  to  unearth  her  damask 
tablecloth  and  silver  spoons,  and  to  plan  for  the  mor- 
row  a  visit  to  the  Widow  Constance,  and  a  casual 
remark  that  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  had  dined  with 
the  minister  the  day  before.  Audrey,  her  task  done, 
went  after  her,  to  be  met  with  graciousness  most  un- 
usual.  "I'll  see  to  the  dinner,  chUd.  Mr.  Haward 
will  expect  one  ot  us  to  sit  without,  and  you  had  as 
well  go  as  I.  If  he 's  talking  to  Darden,  you  might 
get  some  larkspur  and  gilliflowers  for  the  table.  La ! 
the  flowers  that  used  to  wither  beneath  the  candles  at 
my  Lady  Squander's ! " 

Audrey,  finding  the  two  men  in  conversation  beneath 
the  apple-tree,  passed  on  to  the  ragged  garden,  where 
dumps  of  hardy,  bright-colored  flowers  pkyed  hide- 
and-seek  with  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Ha- 
ward saw  her  go,  and  broke  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
Darden  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  ; 
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A«.e  of  the  yoanger  were  cold  and  steady.  A  moment, 
and  hi.  glance  had  faUen  to  his  watch  which  he  had 
pnlled  out.     «  T  is  early  yet,"  he  said  eooUy,  "  and  I 

.t7iJ?^^°'?;t  y^"'  '^^"""^  time, -which  I  beg 
that  Mistress  Deborah  will  not  advance  on  my  account 
18  It  not  your  reverence's  habit  to  rest  within  doors 
after  your  sermon  ?    Pray  do  not  let  me  detain  yon. 
I  wiU  go  talk  awhile  with  Audrey." 

He  put  np  his  watch  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Darden 
deared  his  throat.  "  I  have,  indeed,  a  letter  to  write 
to  Mr.  Commissaiy,  and  it  may  be  half  an  hour  before 
Deborah  has  dinner  ready.  I  will  send  your  servant 
to  feteh  you  m. 

Haward  broke  the  larkspur  and  gilliflowers,  and 
Audrey  gathered  up  her  apron  and  filled  it  with  the 
ymd  blooms.  The  child  that  had  thus  brought  loavea 
rfbread  to  a  governor's  table  spread  beneath  a  sugar- 
tree,  with  mountains  round  about,  had  been  no  purer 
Of  heart,  no  more  innocent  of  rustic  coquetry.  When 
her  apron  ^  filled  she  would  have^tumed  to  the 
house,  but  Haward  would  not  have  it  so.  «  Thev  wiU 
call  when  dinner  is  ready,"  he  said.  « I  wish  to  talk 
to  you,  httle  maid.  Let  us  go  sit  in  the  shade  of  the 
willow  yor»der." 

It  was  almost  a  twilight  behind  the  cool  green  rain 

H.  I,  r*^"^^'-  ^^"^"Sh  that  verdant  mist 
Waward  and  Audrey  saw  the  outer  world  but  dimly. 

J  w,,*/l  "^  ^^^"^  ^^  °'>^*'"  ^^^  Audrey.  "I 
think  that  that  must  have  been  why  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
you  come  ,nto  church  to^ay.  I  dreamed  that  you  had 
never  come  home  again,  overseas,  in  the  Golden  Rose. 
Hugon  was  beside  me,  in  the  dream,  telling  me  that 

lUT.  "^  n  ^"^^*°^  ••  ""^  «"^^«°Iy  I  ^ew  that 
I  had  never  reaUy  seen  you  j  that  there  was  no  garden. 
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no  temoe,  no  roses,  no  you.  It  was  all  so  oold  and 
sad,  and  the  son  kept  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  woods,  too,  were  black,  and  the  wind  cried  in  them 
so  that  I  was  afraid.  And  then  I  was  in  Hugon's 
house,  holding  the  door,  —  there  was  a  wolf  without, 
—  and  through  the  window  I  saw  the  mountains ;  only 
they  were  so  high  that  my  heart  ached  to  look  upon 
them,  and  the  wind  cried  down  the  cleft  in  the  hills. 
The  wolf  went  away,  and  then,  somehow,  I  was  upon 
the  hilltop.  .  .  .  There  was  a  dead  man  lying  in  the 
grass,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see.  Hugon  came  up 
behind  me,  stooped,  and  lifted  the  hand.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  finger  was  that  ring  you  wear,  bumug  in  the 
moonlight.  .  .  .  Oh  me  I" 

The  remembered  horror  of  her  dream  contending 
with  present  bliss  shook  her  spirit  to  its  centre.     She 
shuddered  violently,  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Haward's  touch  upon  her  hair,  Haward's  voice  in 
her  ear,  all  the  old  terms  of  endearment  for  a  fright- 
ened child,  —  « little  maid,"  "  little  coward,"  "  Why, 
sweetheart,  these  things  are  shadows,  they  cannot 
hurt  thee ! "     She  controlled  her  tears,  and  was  the 
happier  for  her  weeping.     It  was  sweet  to  sit  there  in 
the  lush  grass,  veiled  and  shadowed  from  the  world 
by  the  willow's  drooping  green,  and  in  that  soft  and 
happy  light  to  listen  to  his  voice,  half  kughing,  half 
chiding,  wholly  tender  and  caressing.     Dreams  were 
naught,  he  said.    Had  Hugon  troubled  her  waking 
hours?  * 

He  had  come  once  to  the  house,  it  appeared  ;  but 
she  had  run  away  and  hidden  in  the  wood,  and  the 
minister  had  told  him  she  was  gone  to  the  Widow 
Constance's.  That  was  a  long  time  ago;  it  must 
have  been  the  day  after  she  and  Mistress  Deborah 
had  last  come  from  Fair  View. 
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**A  long  time,**  nid  Haward.    '*It  wu  a  week 
ago.    Has  it  seemed  a  long  time,  Audrey  ?  " 
"Yes,  — oh  yes!" 

•*  I  have  been  bnsy.    I  mast  learn  to  be  a  planter, 
you  know.    But  I  have  thought  of  you,  little  maid." 
Audrey  was  ghid  of  that,  but  there  was  yet  a  weight 
upon  her  heart     ♦*  After  that  dream  I  lay  awake  all 
night.,  and  it  came  to  me  how  wrongly  I  had  done. 
Hi.gon  is  a  wicked  man,  —  an  Indian.     Oh,  I  should 
never  have  told  you,  that  first  day  in  the  garden,  that 
he  was  waiting  for  me  outside  I    For  now,  because 
you  took  care  of  me  and  would  not  let  him  come  near, 
he  hates  you.     He  is  so  wicked  that  he  might  do  you 
a  harm."     Her  eyes  widened,  and  the  hand  that 
touched  his  was  cold  and  trembling.     "  If  ever  hurt 
came  to  you  through  me,  I  would  drown  myself  in 
the  river  yonder.     And  then  I  thought — lying  awake 
last  night  — that  perhaps  I  had  been  troublesome  to 
you,  those  days  at  Fair  View,  and  that  was  why  you 
had  not  come  to  see  the  minister,  as  you  had  said 
you  would."    The  dark  eyes  were   pitifully  eager; 
the  hand  that  went  to  her  heart  trembled  more  and 
more.     "  It  is  not  as  it  was  in  the  mountains,"  she 
said.     "  I  am  older  now,  and  safe,  and  —  and  happy. 
And  yon  have  many  things  to  do  and  to  vhink  of,  and 
many  friends  —  gentlemen  and  beautiful  ladies  —  to 
go  to  see.     I  thought  —  last  night  •—  that  when  I  saw 
you  I  would  ask  your  pardon  for  not  remembering 
that  the  mountains  were  years  ago ;  for  troubling  you 
with  my  matters,  sir;  for  making  too  free,  forgetting 
my  place  "  —    Her  voice  sank ;  the  shamed  red  was 
m  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes,  that  she  had  bravely  kept 
upon  his  face,  fell  to  the  purple  and  gold  blooms  in 
herlapw 
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Haward  rose  from  the  grass,  and,  with  his  back  to 
the  gray  bole  of  the  willow,  looked  first  at  the  veU  of 
leaf  and  stem  through  which  dimly  showed  house,  or- 
chard,  and  blue  sky,  then  down  upon  the  girl  at  his 
feet.  Her  head  was  bent  and  she  sat  very  still,  one 
listiess,  upturned  hand  upon  the  grass  beside  her,  the 
other  lying  as  quietly  among  her  flowers. 

"  Audrey,"  he  said  at  hist,  "you  shame  me  in  your 
thoughts  of  me.     I  am  not  that  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach  for  which  you  take  me.     Being 
what  I  am,  you  must  believe  that  you  have  not  wearied 
me ;  that  I  think  of  you  and  wish  to  see  you.     And 
Hugon,  having  possibly  some  care  for  his  own  neck, 
will  do  me  no  harm;  that  is  a  very  foolish  notion, 
which  you  must  put  from  you.    Now  listen."    He 
knelt  beside  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his.     "  After  a 
while,  perhaps,  when  the  weather  is  cooler,  and  I  must 
open  my  house  and  entertain  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country ;  when  the  new  Governor  comes  in,  and  all 
this  gay  Uttle  world  of  Virginia  flocks  to  Williams- 
burgh  ;  when  I  am  a  Councilor,  and  must  go  with  the 
rest,  and  must  think  of  gold  and  place  and  people,— 
why,  then,  maybe,  our  paths  will  again  divei^,  and 
only  now  and  then  will  I  catch  the  gleam  of  your 
skirt,  mountain  maid,  brown  Audrey !     But  now  in 
these  midsummer  days  it  is  a  sleepy  world,  that  cares 
not  to  go  bustling  up  and  down.     I  am  alone  in  my 
house ;  I  visit  not  nor  am  visited,  and  the  days  hang 
heavy.    Let  us  make  believe  for  a  time  that  the  moun- 
tains  are  all  around  us,  that  it  was  but  yesterday  we 
traveled  together.     It  is  only  a  little  way  from  Fair 
View  to  the  glebe  house,  from  the  glebe  house  to  Fair 
View.     I  will  see  you  often,  litUe  maid,  and  you  must 
dream  no  more  as  you  dreamed  last  night."     He 
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panaed ;  his  voice  changed,  and  he  went  on  as  to  lum. 
•elf :  •♦  It  is  a  lonely  Und,  with  few  to  lee  and  none  to 
care.  I  will  drift  with  the  sammer,  making  of  it  an 
idyl,  beautiful,  ~  yes,  and  innocent  I  When  autumn 
comes  I  will  go  to  Westover." 

Of  this  speech  Audrey  caught  only  the  last  word. 
A  wonderful  smUe,  so  bright  was  it,  and  withal  so 
sad,  came  into  her  face.  «  Westover ! "  she  said  to 
herself.     "  That  is  where  the  princess  lives." 

"  We  will  let  thought  alone,"  continued  Haward. 

"  It  suits  not  with  this  charmed  light,  this  glamour  of 

the  summer."    He  made  a  laughing  gesture.    "  Hey, 

presto  I  little  maid,  there  go  the  years  rolling  back  I 

I  swear  I  see  the  mountains  through  the  willow  leaves." 

"  There  was  one  like  a  wall  shutting  out  the  sun 

when  he  went  down,"  answered  Audrey.     '*It  was 

bhick  and  grim,  and  the  light  flared  like  a  fire  behind 

it.     And  there  was  the  one  above  which  the  moon 

rose.     It  was  sharp,  pointing  like  a  finger  to  heaven, 

and  I  liked  it  best    Do  you  remember  how  large  was 

the  moon  pushing  up  behind  the  pine-trees?    We  sat 

on  the  dark  hillside  watching  it,  and  you  told  me 

beautiful  stories,  while  the  moon  rose  higher  and 

higher  and  the  mockingbirds  began  to  sbg." 

Haward  remembered  not,  but  he  said  that  he  did 
so.  "The  moon  is  full  again,"  he  continued,  "and 
hut  night  I  heard  a  mockingbird  in  the  garden.  I 
will  come  in  the  barge  to-morrow  evening,  and  the 
negroes  shall  row  us  up  and  down  the  river— you  and 
me  and  Mistress  Deborah  —  between  the  sunset  and 
the  moonrise.  Then  it  is  lonely  and  sweet  upon  the 
water.  The  roses  can  be  smelled  from  the  banks,  and 
if  you  will  speak  to  the  mockingbirds  we  shall  have 
music,  dryad  Audrey,  brown  maid  of  the  woods! " 
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Audrey's  kagh  wm  BUvewjlett  and  sweet,  like  that 
of  a  forest  nymph  indeed.  She  was  quite  happy 
again,  wrth  aU  her  half-fonned  doubts  and  f ears H 

T^  JP^^  ^  "*''*'  ***»"  «*  J"*"*'  -only  of  her. 
jelf  The  two  sat  within  the  green  and  swaying 
fountain  of  the  willow,  and  time  went  by  on  Lh 
wings.  Too  soon  came  the  skve  to  call  them  to  the 
house  ,•  the  time  within,  though  spent  in  the  company 
of  Darden  and  his  wife,  passed  too  soon;  too  soon 
came  the  long  shadows  of  the  afternoon  and  Haward's 
call  for  his  horse. 

Audrey  watched  him  ride  away,  and  the  love  light  was 
m  her  eyes.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  so.  That 
night,  m  her  bare  little  room,  when  the  candle  was 
out,  she  kneeled  by  the  window  and  looked  at  the 
stars.  There  was  one  very  fair  and  golden,  an  em- 
prws  of  the  night  « That  is  the  princess,"  said 
Aud«^,  and  smiled  upon  the  peerless  star.  Far  from 
that  light,  scarce  free  from  the  murk  of  the  horiron, 

shone  a  little  star,  companionless  in  the  night.    "And 
that  IS  I,    said  Audrey,  and  smiled  upon  herself. 
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THE  BEHD  DT  THX  BOAO 

* '  BiST*  Danrwtwatar  ha  is  daad  ; 
Aom  Ua  fair  body  thay  took  thahaad: 
Bst  Mankintoah  and  liia  friends  aia  fled, 
Aad  tlwy 'U  aot  the  hat  npaa  another  bead  "* — 

chanted  the  Fair  View  storekeeper,  and  looked  aside 
at  Mistress  Tmelove  Taberer,  spinning  in  the  door- 
way of  her  father's  house. 

Tmelove  answered  nang^t,  but  her  hands  went  to 
and  fro,  and  her  eyes  were  for  her  work,  not  for  Mao- 
Lean,  sitting  on  the  doorstep  at  her  feet 

" '  And  whether  they  'le  gone  beyond  the  ae«'  "  — 

The  exile  broke  off  and  sighed  heavily.  Before  the 
two  a  little  yard,  all  gay  with  hollyhocks  and  roses, 
sloped  down  to  the  wider  of  the  two  creeks  between 
which  stretched  the  Fair  View  plantation.  It  was 
late  of  a  holiday  afternoon.  A  storm  was  brewing, 
darkening  all  the  water,  and  erecting  above  the  sweep 
of  woods  monstrous  towers  of  gray  cloud.  There 
must  have  been  an  echo,  for  MacLean's  sigh  came 
back  to  him  faintly,  as  became  an  echo. 

"  Is  there  not  peace  here,  ♦  beyond  the  sea '  ?  "  said 
Truelove  softly.  "  Thine  must  be  a  dreadful  country, 
Angus  MacLean  I " 

The  Highlander  looked  at  her  with  kindling  eyes. 
*'Now  had  I  the  harp  of  old  Murdoch !  "  he  said. 
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Oh,  that  I  adgbt  diraU  tkmfoMvw '". 


He  toned  upon  the  doorstep,  and  taking  between 

!v*^  i  A  woman  named  Deirdre,  who  lived  befo.« 
the  day.  rf  GiUean-m^Tuaidhe,  maie  tl^  X  g^ 
w«  not  born  in  that  Und,  but  it  was  X  to  L  ^ 
^  -he  dwelt  there  with  the  man  whom  iXJl 
^ey  w«.t  away  and  the  man  wa.  dain ;  Td  wL« 

died.  Hi.  voice  changed,  and  aU  the  mehmcholv  of 
hi.  rjo^  deep,  ^d,  and  tender,  looked  troTliZ^ 

th?!  ^{/°"  '°""*^  y^™«  »"  *!«'  loved  llSli 
thi.  parched  gra«  were  brown  heather,  if  it  JThed 
downto  a  tarn  yonder,  if  that  gray  doiid  that^^^ 

S- JTl"^  °*  *  "^  ''*''  ''"^  "deed,  and  ea^W 
plied  between  the  tarn  and  it^—hT^rTu  -  T 

1-d  that  lay  idle  non^^Xr^J"^^^^  'f 
^e  like  Deirdre  lightly  trough  Sllleathe  Z 
found  me  lying  here,  and  fomid  more  red  than  shZd 

rZ^h'^fJ^,}^'^^'  ^"^^  would  yt?' 

irueiove/  What  would  you  cry  out,  Truelove  9  How 
hea^  would  be  thy  heart,  Truelove?" 

above  the  dream  crag..  "How  heavy  would  l^w 
%  heart,  Truelove,  Truelove?"  whi.pe'red  tile  H^i: 

Up  tiie  winding  water,  to  the  sedge,  and  reed, 
below  the  htde  yard,  glided  the  boy  E^hiTm  in^ 
b«it  The  Quakere.8  started,  and  the  color  flamed 
into  her  gentJe  face.  She  took  up  the  distaff  that^he 
had  dropped,  and  fell  to  work  ^ain.  ^^TuZ 
not  .peak  to  me  «>,  Angu.  ]I^Lean/.t  ^I 
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**I  trust  that  my  heart  is  not  hard.  Thy  death 
would  grieve  me,  and  my  father  and  my  mother  and 
Ephraim  "  — 

"I  care  not  for  thy  father  and  mother  and  Ephra- 
im 1"  MaoLean  began  impetuously.  "But  you  do 
right  to  chide  me.  Once  I  knew  a  green  glen  where 
maidens  were  fain  when  paused  at  their  doors  Angus, 
son  of  Hector,  son  of  Lachlan,  son  of  Murdoch,  son 
of  Angus  that  was  named  for  Angus  Mor,  who  was 
great-grandson  of  Hector  of  the  Battles,  who  was  son 
of  Lachlan  Lubanach  1  But  here  I  am  a  landless 
man,  with  none  to  do  me  honor,  —  a  wretch  bereft  of 
liberty"  — 

"To  me,  to  all  Friends,"  said  Truelove  sweetly, 
halting  a  little  in  her  work,  "  thee  has  now  what  thee 
thyself  calls  freedom.  For  God  meant  not  that  one 
of  his  creatures  should  say  to  another :  '  Lo,  here  am 
I !  Behold  thy  God  1 '  To  me,  and  my  father  and 
mother  and  Ephraim,  thee  is  no  bond  servant  of  Mar- 
maduke  Haward.  But  thee  is  bond  servant  to  thy 
own  vain  songs ;  thy  violent  words ;  thy  idle  pride, 
that,  vaunting  the  cruel  deeds  of  thy  forefathers,  calls 
meekness  and  submission  the  last  worst  evil;  thy 
shameless  reverence  for  those  thy  fellow  creatures, 
James  Stewart  and  him  whom  thee  calls  the  chief  of 
thy  house,  —  forgetting  that  there  is  but  one  house, 
and  that  God  is  its  head ;  thy  love  of  clamor  and  war- 
fare ;  thy  hatred  of  the  ways  of  peace  "  — 

MacLean  laughed.  "  I  hate  not  all  its  ways. 
There  is  no  hatred  in  my  heart  for  this  house  which 
is  its  altar,  nor  for  the  priestess  of  the  altar.  Ah  t 
now  you  frown,  Truelove  "  — 

Across  the  clouds  ran  so  fierce  a  line  of  gold  that 
Truelove,  startled,  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 
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Another  dart  of  lightning,  a  low  roll  of  thunder,  a 
bending  apart  of  the  alder  bashes  on  the  far  side  of 
the  creek ;  then  a  woman's  voice  calling  to  the  boy  in 
the  boat  to  come  ferry  her  over. 

"Who  may  that  be?"  asked  Truelove  wonder- 
ingly. 

It  was  only  a  little  way  to  the  bending  alders. 
Ephraim  rowed  across  the  glassy  water,  dark  beneath 
the  approach  of  the  storm ;  the  woman  stepped  into 
the  boat,  and  the  tiny  craft  came  lightly  back  to  its 
haven  beneath  the  bank. 

"  It  is  Darden's  Audrey,"  said  the  storekeeper. 
Truelove  shrank  a  little,  and  her  eyes  darkened. 
I'  Why  should  she  come  here  ?    I  never  knew  her.   It 

is  true  that  we  may  not  think  evil,  but  —  but " 

MacLean  moved  restlessly.     "  I  have  seen  the  giil 
but  twice,"  he  said.     "  Once  she  was  alone,  once  — 
It  is  my  friend  of  whom  I  think.     I  know  what  they 
say,  but,  by  St.  Kattan !  I  hold  him  a  gentleman  too 
high  of  mind,  too  noble  —    There  was  a  tale  I  used 
to  hear  when  I  was  a  boy.     A  long,  long  time  ago  a 
girl  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  tower  of  Duart,  and 
the  chief  looked  down  from  his  walls  and  saw  her. 
Afterwards  they  walked  together  by  the  shore  and 
through  the  glens,  and  he  cried  her  health  when  he 
drank  in  his  hall,  sitting  amongst  his  tacksmen.   Then 
what  the  men  whispered  the  women  spoke  aloud ;  and 
so,  more  quickly  than  the  tarie  is  borne,  word  went  to 
a  man  of  the  MacDonalds  who  loved  the   Duart 
maiden.     Not  like  a  lover  to  his  tryst  did  he  come. 
In  the  handle  of  his  dirk  the  rich  stones  sparkled  as 
they  rose  and  fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
maiden's  white  bosom.     She  prayed   to  die  in  his 
arms ;  for  it  was  not  Duart  that  she  loved,  but  him. 
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She  died,  and  they  snooded  her  hair  and  buried  her. 
Duart  went  orerseas;  the  man  of  the  MacDonalds 
killed  himself.  It  was  all  wrought  with  threads  of 
gossamer, — idle  fancy,  shrugs,  smiles,  whispers,  slur, 
ring  speech,  —  and  it  was  long  ago.  But  there  is  yet 
gossamer  to  be  bad  for  the  gathering ;  it  gleams  on 
every  hand  these  summer  mornings." 

By  now  Darden's  Audrey  had  left  the  boat  and  was 
close  upon  them.  MacLean  arose,  and  Truelove 
hastily  pushed  aside  her  wheel.  ^s  thee  seeking 
shelter  from  the  storm  ?  "  she  askbu  vremulously,  ak.  1 
with  her  cheeks  as  pink  as  a  seashelL  *'  Will  thee  sit 
here  with  us?    The  storm  will  not  break  yet  awhile." 

Audrey  heeded  her  not,  her  eyes  being  for  MacLean. 
She  had  been  running,  —  running  more  swiftly  than 
for  a  thousand  May  Day  guineas.  Even  now,  though 
her  breath  came  short,  every  line  of  her  slender  figure 
was  tense,  and  she  was  ready  to  be  off  like  an  arrow. 
"  You  are  Mr.  Haward's  friend  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  you  were  so  —  call  you  a  brave 
gentleman  "  — 

MacLean's  dark  face  flushed.  **  Yes,  we  are  friends, 
—  I  thank  God  for  it  What  have  you  to  do  with 
that,  my  lass?" 

"  I  also  am  his  friend,"  said  Audrey,  coming  nearer. 
Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  bosom  heaving.  '*  Listen  I 
To-day  I  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  a  house  far  up 
this  creek.  Coming  back,  I  took  the  short  way  home 
through  the  woods  because  of  the  storm.  It  led  me 
past  the  schoolhouse  down  by  the  big  swamp.  I 
thought  that  no  one  was  there,  and  I  went  and  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  to  rest  a  moment.  The  door  be- 
hind me  was  partly  open.  Then  I  heard  two  voices : 
the  schoolmaster  and  Jean  Hugon  were  inside — cloae 
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to  me  —  talking.  I  would  have  nin  away,  but  I  heard 
Mr.  Haward's  name."  Her  hand  went  to  her  heart, 
and  she  drew  a  sobbing  breath. 
-  Well  I "  cried  MacLean  sharply. 
"  Mr.  Haward  went  yesterday  to  Williamsburgh  — 
Jone  —  without  Juba.  He  rides  back  —  alone  —  to 
Fair  View  late  this  afternoon  — he  is  riding  now. 
Yoa  know  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road,  with  the  steep 
bank  above  and  the  pond  below  ?  " 

Ay,  where  the  road  nears  the  river.     Well  ?  " 
"I heard  all  that  Hugon and  the  schoolmaster  said. 
I  hid  behind  a  faUen  tree  and  watohed  them  leave  the 
schoolhouse;  then  I  foUowed  them,  making  no  noise, 
back  to  the  creek,  where  Hugon  had  a  boat.    They 
crossed  the  creek,  and  fastened  the  boat  on  this  side 
I  ooiUd  f oUow  them  no  farther ;  the  woods  hid  them ; 
but  they  have  gone  downstream  to  that  bend  in  the 
road     Hugon  had  his  hunting-knife  and  pistols  ;  the 
schoolmaster  carried  a  coil  of  rope."    She  flung  back 
her  head,  and  her  hands  went  to  her  throat  as  thoueh 
she  were  stifling.   "  The  turn  in  the  road  is  very .  Uro. 
Just  past  the  bend  they  will  streteh  the  rope  from  side 
to  side,  fastening  it  to  two  trees.    He  will  be  hurrying 
home  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm— he  will  be 
riding  the  planter's  pace  "  — 

"  Man  and  horse  will  come  crashing  down  I "  cried 
the  storekeeper,  with  a  great  oath     "  And  then  "  — 

"Hugon's  knife,  so  there  will  be  no  noise 

They  think  he  has  gold  upon  him:  that  is  for  the 

schoolmaster Hugon  is  an  Indian,  and  he  wiU 

hide  their  trail.     Men  will  think  that  some  outlying 

slave  was  m  the  woods,  and  set  upon  and  killed  him." 

Her  voice  broke ;  then  went  on,  gathering  strength : 

-  It  waa  so  late,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  ride  fast 
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beoanse  of  the  storm.  I  remembered  this  house,  and 
thought  that,  if  I  called,  some  one  might  come  and 
ferry  me  over  the  creek.  Now  I  will  run  through  the 
woods  to  the  road,  for  I  must  reach  it  before  he  passes 
on  his  way  to  where  they  wait."  She  turned  her  face 
toward  the  pine  wood  beyond  the  honse. 

**  Ay,  that  is  best ! "  agreed  the  storekeeper. 
"  Warned,  he  can  take  the  long  way  home,  and  Hu- 
gon  and  this  other  may  be  dealt  with  at  his  leisure. 
Come,  my  girl ;  there 's  no  time  to  lose." 

They  left  behind  them  the  creek,  the  blooming 
dooryard,  the  small  white  house,  and  the  gentle 
Quakeress.  The  woods  received  them,  and  they  came 
into  a  world  of  livid  greens  and  grays  dashed  here 
and  there  with  ebony,  —  a  world  that,  expectant  of 
the  storm,  had  caught  and  was  holding  its  breath. 
Save  for  the  noise  of  their  feet  upon  dry  leaves  that 
rustled  like  paper,  the  wood  was  soundless.  The 
light  that  lay  within  it,  fallen  from  skies  of  iron,  was 
wild  and  sinister;  there  was  no  air,  and  the  heat 
wrapped  them  like  a  mantle.  So  motionless  were  all 
things,  so  fixed  in  quietude  each  branch  and  bough, 
each  leaf  or  twig  or  slender  needle  of  the  pine,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  fleeing  through  a  wood  of  stone, 
jade  and  malachite,  emerald  and  agate. 

They  hurried  on,  not  warting  breath  in  speech. 
Now  and  again  MacLean  glanced  aside  at  the  girl, 
who  kept  beside  him,  moving  as  lightly  as  presently 
would  move  the  leaves  when  the  '.  lud  arose.  He  re- 
membered certain  scurrilous  words  spoken  in  the  store 
a  week  agone  by  a  knot  of  purchasers,  but  when  he 
looked  at  her  face  he  thought  of  the  Highland  maiden 
whose  story  he  had  told.  As  for  Audrey,  she  saw  not 
the  woods  that  she  loved,  heard  not  the  leaves  beneath 
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Her  feet,  knew  not  if  the  light  were  gold  or  gray.  She 
saw  only  a  horse  and  rider  riding  from  WiUiamsburgh, 
heard  only  the  rapid  hoofbeats.  AU  there  was  of  her 
was  one  dumb  prayer  for  the  rider's  safety.  Her  mem- 
ory told  L>r  that  it  was  no  great  distance  to  the  road, 
but  her  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  so  far  away,  —  so 
far  away  I  When  the  wood  thinned,  and  they  saw  be- 
fore  them  the  dusty  strip,  paUid  and  lonely  beneath 
the  storm  clouds,  her  heart  leaped  within  her;  then 
grew  sick  for  fear  that  he  had  gone  by.  When  they 
stood,  ankle-tleep  in  the  dust,  she  looked  first  toward 
the  north,  and  then  to  the  south.  Nothing  moved ;  all 
was  barren,  hushed,  and  lonely. 

"How  can  we  know?  How  can  we  know?"  she 
cried,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

MacLean's  keen  eyes  were  busily  searching  for  any 
sign  that  a  horseman  had  lately  passed  that  way.  At 
a  litth  distance  above  them  a  shallow  stream  of  some 
width  flowed  across  the  way,  and  to  this  the  High- 
lander hastened,  looked  with  attention  at  the  road-bed 
where  it  emerged  from  the  water,  then  came  back  to 
Audrey  with  a  satisfied  air.  "There  are  no  hoof- 
prints,"  he  said.  "  No  marks  upon  the  dust  None 
can  have  passed  for  some  hours." 

A  rotted  log,  streaked  with  velvet  moss  and  blotched 
with  fan-shaped,  orange-colored  fungi,  lay  by  the  way- 
side,  and  the  two  sat  down  upon  it  to  wait  for  the 
coming  horseman.  Overhead  the  thunder  was  rolling, 
but  there  was  as  yet  no  breath  of  wind,  no  splash  of 
raindrops.  Opposite  them  rose  a  gigantic  pine,  tower- 
mg  above  the  forest,  red-brown  trunk  aiid  ultimate 
cone  of  deep  green  foliage  alike  outlined  against  the 
dead  gloom  of  the  sky.  Audrey  shook  back  her  heavy 
hair  and  raised  her  face  to  the  roof  of  the  world ;  her 
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hands  were  dasped  npon  her  knee ;  her  bare  feet,  slim 
and  brown,  rested  on  a  carpet  of  moss ;  she  was  as  still 
as  the  forest,  of  which,  to  the  Highlander,  she  sad- 
denly  seemed  a  part.  When  they  had  kept  silence  for 
what  seemed  a  long  time,  he  spoke  to  her  with  some 
hesitation :  "  You  have  known  Mr.  Haward  but  a  short 
while ;  the  months  are  very  few  since  he  came  from 
Engknd." 

The  name  brought  Audrey  down  to  earth  again. 
*'  Did  you  not  know  ?  "  she  asked  wonderingly.  "  You 
also  are  his  friend,  —  you  see  him  often.  I  thought 
that  at  times  he  would  have  spoken  of  me."  For  a 
moment  her  face  was  troubled,  though  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. "But  I  know  why  he  did  not  so,"  she  said 
softly  to  herself.  "  He  is  not  one  to  speak  of  his  good 
deeds."  She  turned  toward  MacLean,  who  was  atten- 
tively watching  her.  "  But  I  may  speak  of  them,"  she 
said,  with  pride.  "I  have  known  Mr.  Haward  for 
years  and  years.  He  saved  my  life ;  he  brought  me 
here  from  the  Indian  country ;  he  was,  he  is,  so  kind 
to  me  I " 

Since  die  afternoon  beneath  the  willow-tree,  Ha- 
ward, while  encouraging  her  to  speak  of  her  long  past, 
her  sylvan  childhood,  her  dream  memories,  had  some- 
what sternly  checked  every  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  part  which  he  himself  had  played  or  was  playing, 
in  the  drama  of  her  life.  Walking  in  the  minister's 
orchard,  sitting  in  the  garden  or  upon  the  terrace  of 
Fair  View  house,  drifting  on  the  sunset  river,  he 
waved  that  aside,  and  went  on  to  teach  her  another 
lesson.  The  teaching  was  exquisite;  but  when  the 
lesson  for  the  day  was  over,  and  he  was  alone,  he  sat 
with  one  whom  he  despised.  The  learning  was  exqui- 
site ;  it  was  the  sweetest  song,  but  she  knew  not  its 
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name,  and  the  words  were  in  a  strange  tongue.    She 
was  Audrey,  that  she  knew;  and  he,  — he  was  the 
plumed  knight,  who,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  listener, 
told  her  gracious  tales  of  love,  showed  her  how  warm 
and  beautiful  was  this  world  that  she  sometimes  thought 
so  sad,  sang  to  her  sweet  lines  that  poets  had  made. 
Over  and  through  all  she  thought  she  read  the  name 
of  the  princess.     She  had  heard  him  say  that  with 
the  breaking  of  the  heat  he  should  go  to  Westover, 
and  one  day,  early  in  summer,  he  had  shown  her  the 
miniature  of  Evelyn  Byrd.     Because  she  loved  him 
blindly,  and  because  he  was  wise  in  his  generation, 
her  trust  in  him  was  steadfast  as  her  native  hills, 
large  as  her  faith  in  God.    Now  it  was  sweet  beneath 
her  tongue  to  b^  able  to  tell  one  that  was  his  friend 
how  worthy  of  all  friendship  —  nay,  all  reverence  — 
he  was.      She  spoke  simply,  but  with  that  strange 
power  of  expression  which  nature  had  given  her. 
Gestures  with  her  hands,  quick  changes  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  a  countenance  that  gave  ample  utterance  to 
the  moment's  thought,  — as  one  morning  in  the  Fair 
View  library  she  had  brought  into  being  that  long 
dead  Eloi'sa  whose  lines  she  spoke,  so  now  her  auditor 
of  to^ay  thought  that  he  saw  the  things  of  which  she 
told. 

She  had  risen,  and  was  standing  in  the  wild  light, 
against  the  background  of  the  forest  that  was  breath- 
less, as  if  it  too  listened.  "And  so  he  brought  me 
safely  to  this  land,"  she  said.  "  And  so  he  left  me 
here  for  ten  years,  safe  and  happy,  he  thought.  He 
has  told  me  that  all  that  while  he  thought  of  me  as 
safe  and  happy.  That  I  was  not  so,  —  why,  that  was 
not  his  fault  I  When  he  came  back  I  was  both.  I 
have  never  seen  the  sunshine  so  bright  or  the  woods 
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BO  fair  as  they  have  been  this  summer.  The  peofdA 
with  whom  I  live  are  always  kind  to  me  now,  —  that 
is  his  Joing.  And  ah  I  it  is  because  he  would  not  let 
Hugon  scare  or  harm  me  that  that  wicked  Indian 
waits  for  him  now  beyond  the  bnnd  in  the  road."  At 
the  thought  of  Hugon  she  shuddered,  and  her  eyes 
beg^  to  widen.  "Have  we  not  been  here  a  long 
time?"  she  cried.  **Are  you  sure?  Oh,  God  I  pei^ 
haps  he  has  passed  I " 

**  No,  no,"  answered  MacLean,  with  his  hand  upon 
her  arm.  "  There  is  no  sign  that  he  has  done  so.  It 
is  not  late;  it  is  that  heavy  cloud  above  our  heads 
that  has  so  darkened  the  air.  Perhaps  he  has  not  left 
Williamsburgh  at  all :  perhaps,  the  storm  threatening, 
he  waits  until  to-morrow." 

From  the  cloud  above  came  a  blinding  light  and  a 
great  crash  of  thunder,  —  the  one  so  intense,  the  other 
so  tremendous,  that  for  a  minute  the  two  stood  as  if 
stunned.  Then,  **The  tree!"  cried  Audrey.  The 
great  pine,  blasted  and  afire,  uprooted  itself  and  fell 
from  them  like  a  reed  that  the  wind  has  snapped. 
The  thunder  crash,  and  the  din  with  which  the  tree 
met  its  fellows  of  the  forest,  bore  them  down,  and 
finally  struck  the  earth  from  which  it  came,  seemed 
an  alarum  to  waken  all  nature  from  its  sleep.  The 
thunder  became  incessant,  and  the  wind  suddenly 
arising  the  forest  stretched  itself  and  began  to  speak 
with  no  uncertain  voice.  MacLean  took  his  seat 
again  upon  the  log,  but  Audrey  slipped  into  the  road, 
and  stood  in  the  whirling  dust,  her  arm  raised  above 
her  eyes,  looking  for  the  horseuian  whose  approach 
she  could  not  hope  to  hear  through  the  clamor  of  the 
storm.  The  vdnd  lifted  her  long  hair,  and  the  rising 
dust  half  obscured  her  form,  bent  against  the  blast. 
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On  the  lonesome  road,  in  the  partial  light,  she  had 
the  seeming  of  an  apparition,  a  creature  tossed  like  a 
ball  from  the  surging  forest  She  had  made  herself  u 
world,  and  she  had  become  its  product.  In  all  her 
ways,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  there  was  about  her  a 
touch  of  mirage,  illusion,  fantasy.  The  Highlander, 
imaginative  like  all  his  race,  and  a  believer  in  things 
not  of  heaven  nor  of  earth,  thought  of  spirits  of  the 
glen  and  the  shore. 

There  was  no  rain  as  yet ;  only  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  forest,  the  white  dust  cloud,  and  the  wild  commo- 
tion overhead.  Audrey  turned  to  MacLean,  watching 
her  in  silence.  "  He  is  coming ! "  she  cried.  ^  There 
ia  some  one  with  him.    Now,  now  he  is  safe ! " 
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HUOOH  8PEAK8  HIS  MIHD 

«y^^^  "^^  "P  *""•  **»*  ^°K'  «»^'  io»»g  her, 
jawmd^  two  horsemen  galloping  toward  them,  theb 
heads  bent  and  nding  cloaks  raised  to  shield  them 

uZ  V^  '^"i  °'  ^'^'  ^«~*  ^«*^«^  ^^  broken 
^g».    He  knew  Haward's  powerful  steed  Mirza,  bat 
the  other  horse  was  strange. 
The  two  rode  fast     A  moment,  and  they  were 

;^^°t '^T"/^  I"'  "^"* '  •"°*^«^'  "><*  *«  horse., 
startled  by  Audrey's  cry  and  waving  arms  and  by  tiw 

sudden  and  violent  check  on  the  part  of  their  riders, 
were  rearing  and  curveting  across  the  road.  «  What 
the  devil  I »  cned  one  of  the  horsemen.  « lap  „ 
Bpnte,  or  whatever  you  are,  look  out  I  Haward,  your 
horse  will  trample  her  I "  ^ 

But  Audrey,  with  her  hand  on  Mirza's  bridle,  had 

«knr\  .       "^  T^  **   ^'  ^°    amazement. 

Uhild,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Angus,  you  too  I " 
as  the  storekeeper  advanced.  "  What  rendezvous  is 
this  ?    Mirza,  be  quiet  I " 

Audrey  left  her  warning  to  be  spoken  by  MacLeaa. 
She  was  at  peace,  her  head  against  Mirza's  neck,  her 
eyes  upon  Haward's  face,  clear  in  the  flashing  light- 
ning. That  gentleman  heard  the  story  with  his  usual 
cahnness ;  h.s  companion  first  swore,  and  then  laughed. 
Here  s  a  Canterbury  tale  I"  he  cried.    "Egad 
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HawBid,  an  w«  to  take  this  skippuig  rope,  tmH  it  «• 
tiwaghweweraoonrtienofLUlipDtr  Nafther  of  na 
is  anned.  I  oonoeiTe  that  the  longest  waj  amand 
will  prove  oar  shortest  way  home." 

**M7  dear  Colonel,  I  want  to  speak  with  these  two 
gentlemen." 

«  But  at  yonr  leisnro,  my  Inend,  at  your  leisue, 
and  not  in  dying  tonesi  I  like  not  what  I  hear  of 
Monsietir  Jean  Hngon's  pistols.  FUnk  an  ambnsh; 
don't  ride  into  it  open-eyed." 

"  Colonel  Byrd  is  right,"  said  the  storekeeper  eaiw 
nestly.  «  Ride  back,  the  two  of  yon,  and  take  the 
bridle  path  that  will  cany  you  to  Fair  View  by  way 
of  the  upper  bridge.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  run 
throngh  the  woods  to  Mr.  Taberer's  house,  cross  there, 
hurry  to  the  quarters,  rouse  the  overseer,  and  with  a 
man  or  two  we  will  reoross  the  sreek  by  the  lower 
bridge,  and  coming  upon  these  rogues  unawares,  giro 
them  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine  I  We  '11  hale  them 
to  the  great  house ;  you  shall  have  speech  of  tibem  in 
your  own  hall." 

Neither  of  the  ridew  being  able  to  suggest  a  better 
plan,  the  storekeeper,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  plunged 
into  the  forest,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  amidst  its 
serried  trunks  and  waving  branches.  Haward  stooped 
from  his  saddle ;  Audrey  set  her  bare  foot  upon  his 
booted  one,  and  he  swung  her  op  behind  him.  «  Put 
thine  arm  around  me,  child,"  he  told  her.  "  We  will 
ride  swiftly  through  the  storm.  Now,  Colonel,  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  enemy  I" 

The  lightning  was  about  them,  and  they  raced  to 
the  booming  of  the  thunder.  Heavy  raindrops  began 
to  fall,  and  the  wind  was  a  power  to  drive  the  riden 
on.    Its  voice  shrilled  above  the  diapason  of  the  thun- 
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der;  the  forest  swung  to  its  long  cry.  When  the 
horses  turned  fmni  the  wide  into  the  narrow  road, 
they  could  no  longer  go  abreast.  Mirza  took  the 
lead,  and  the  bay  fell  a  length  behind.  The  branches 
now  hid  the  sky ;  between  the  flashes  there  was  Stygian 
gloom,  but  when  the  lightning  came  it  showed  far 
aisles  of  the  forest.  There  was  the  smell  of  rain  upon 
dusty  earth,  there  was  the  wine  of  coolness  after  heat, 
there  was  the  sense  of  being  borne  upon  the  wind, 
there  was  the  leaping  of  life  within  the  veins  to  meet 
the  awakened  life  without.  Audrey  closed  her  eyes, 
and  wished  to  ride  thus  forever.  Haward,  too,  travel- 
ing fast  through  mist  and  rain  a  road  whose  end  was 
hidden,  facing  the  wet  wind,  hearing  the  voices  of 
earth  and  sky,  felt  his  spirit  mount  with  the  mounting 
voices.  So  to  ride  with  Love  to  doom  I  On,  and  on, 
and  on  I  Left  behind  the  sophist,  the  apologist,  the 
lover  of  the  world  with  his  tinsel  that  was  not  g^ld, 
his  pebbles  that  wt^ie  not  gems !  Only  the  man  thun- 
dering on,  —  the  man  and  his  mate  that  was  meant 
for  him  since  time  began  I  He  raised  his  face  to  the 
strife  above,  he  drew  his  breath,  his  hand  closed  over 
the  hand  of  the  woman  riding  with  him.  At  the 
touch  a  thrill  ran  through  them  both ;  had  the  light- 
ning with  a  sword  of  flame  out  the  world  from  beneath 
their  feet,  they  had  passed  on,  immortal  in  their  hap- 
piness. But  the  bolts  struck  aimlessly,  and  the  mo- 
ment fled.  Haward  was  Haward  again ;  he  recognized 
his  old  acquaintance  with  a  half-humorous,  half-dis- 
dainful smile.  The  road  was  no  longer  a  road  that 
gleamed  athwart  all  time  and  space ;  the  wind  had  lost 
its  trumpet  tone ;  Love  spoke  not  in  the  thunder,  nor 
seemed  so  high  a  thing  as  the  lit  heaven.  Audrey*s 
hand  was  yet  within  his  clasp ;  but  it  was  Beth  and 
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blood  that  he  touched,  not  spirit,  and  he  was  glad  that 
it  was  so.  For  her,  her  -Losk  burned,  and  she  hid  her 
eyes.  She  had  lot  .o  d  una  wares.  -iS  by  the  lightning 
glare,  into  a  woric  of  which  sli  had  not  dreamed. 
Its  portals  had  sh^.t ;  she  rodt  on  in  the  twilight 
again,  and  she  could  not  eiear.ly  remember  what  she 
had  seen.  But  she  was  sure  that  the  air  of  that  coun- 
try  was  sweet,  she  was  faint  with  its  beauty,  her  heart 
beat  with  violence  to  its  far  echoes.  Moreover,  she 
was  dimly  aware  that  in  the  moment  when  she  had 
looked  there  had  been  a  baptism.  She  had  thought 
of  herself  as  a  child,  as  a  girl ;  now  and  for  evermore 
she  was  a  woman. 

They  left  the  forest  behind,  and  came  to  open  fields 
where  the  tobacco  had  been  beaten  to  earth.     The 
trees  now  stood  singly  or  in  shivering  copses.     Above, 
the  heavens  were  bare  to  their  gaze,  and  the  lightning 
gave  glimpses  of  pale  castles  overhanging  steel-gray, 
fathomless  abysses.     The  road  widened,  and  the  bay 
was  pushed  by  its  rider  to  Mirza's  side.     Fields  of 
corn  where  the  long  blades  wildly  clashed,  a  wood  of 
dripping  cedars,  a  patch  of  Oronoko,  tobacco  house  in 
midst,  rising  ground  and  a  vision  of  the  river,  then  a 
swift  descent  to  the  lower  creek,  and  the  bridge  across 
which  lay  the  road  that  ran  to  the  minister's  house. 
Audrey  spoke  earnestly  to  the  master  of  Fair  View, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  drew  rein.     "  We 
will  not  cross,  Colonel,"  he  declared.     "  My  preserver 
will  have  it  that  she  has  troubled  us  long  enough ; 
and  indeed  it  is  no  great  distance  to  the  glebe  house,* 
and  the  rain  has  stopped.      Have  down  with  thee,' 
then,  obstinate  one ! " 

Audrey  slipped  to  the  earth,  and  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  her  eyes.    Colonel  Byrd  observed  her  curi- 
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ously.  "  Faith,"  he  exclaimed,  '♦  't  is  the  Atalanta  of 
last  May  Day !  Well,  child,  I  helieve  thou  hast  saved 
our  lives.  Come,  here  are  three  gold  baubles  that 
may  pass  for  Hippomenes'  apples ! " 

Audrey  put  her  hands  behind  her.  "  I  want  no 
money,  sir.  What  I  did  was  a  gift ;  it  has  no  price." 
She  was  only  Darden's  Audrey,  but  she  spoke  as 
proudly  as  a  princess  might  have  spoken.  Haward 
smiled  to  hear  her;  and  seeing  the  smile,  she  was 
comforted.  "  For  he  understands,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  He  would  never  hurt  me  so."  It  did  not 
wound  her  that  he  said  no  word,  but  only  lifted  his 
hat,  when  she  curtsied  to  them  both.  There  was  to- 
morrow, and  he  would  praise  her  then  for  her  quick- 
ness of  wit  and  her  courage  in  following  Hugon,  whom 
she  feared  so  much. 

The  riders  watched  her  cross  the  bridge  and  turn 
into  the  road  that  led  to  the  glebe  house,  then  kept 
their  own  road  in  silence  until  it  brought  them  to  the 
doors  of  Fair  View. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  drawing  toward  dusk, 
when  the  Colonel,  having  changed  his  wet  riding 
clothes  for  a  suit  of  his  friend's,  came  down  the  stairs 
and  entered  the  Fair  View  drawing-room.  Haward, 
in  green,  with  rich  lace  at  throat  and  wrist,  was  there 
before  him,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  cheerful 
light  of  a  fire  kindled  against  the  dampness.  "  No 
sign  of  our  men,"  he  said,  as  the  other  entered. 
"  Come  to  the  fire.  Faith,  Colonel,  my  russet  and 
gold  becomes  you  mightily  1    Juba  took  you  the  aqua 

vita?" 

♦'  Ay,  in  one  of  your  great  silver  goblets,  with  a 
forest  of  mint  atop.  Ha,  this  is  comfort ! "  He  sank 
into  an  armchair,  stretched  his  legs  before  the  blaze, 
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and  began  to  look  about  him.  "I  have  ever  said, 
Ha^rd,  that  of  aU  the  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance 
you  have  the  most  exact  taste.  I  told  Bubb  Doding- 
ton  as  much,  last  year,  at  Eastbuiy.  Damask,  mir- 
rors, pamtmgs,  china,  cabinets,  —  all  chaste  aad  quiet, 
extremely  elegant,  but  without  ostentation  I  It  hath 
an  air,  too.  I  would  swear  a  woman  had  the  placine 
of  yonder  painted  jars  !  "  *-        s 

"You  are  right,"  said  Haward,  smiling.  «TLo 
wife  of  the  minister  of  this  parish  was  good  enough  to 
come  to  my  assistance." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Colonel  dryly.  « Did  AtaJanta 
come  as  well?  She  is  his  reverence's  servant,  is  she 
not? 

"No,"  answered  Haward  shortly  to  the  last  ques- 
tion,  and,  leaning  across,  stirred  the  fire. 

The  light  caused  to  sparkle  a  jeweled  pin  worn  in 
the  lace  of  his  ruffles,  and  the  toy  caught  the  Colonel's 
eye.  "  One  of  Spotswood's  golden  horseshoes ! "  he 
exclaimed.  « I  had  them  wrought  for  him  in  London. 
Had  they  been  so  many  stars  and  garters,  he  could 
have  made  no  greater  pother !  'T  is  ten  years  since  I 
saw  one." 

Haward  detached  the  horseshoe-shaped  bauble  from 
the  lace,  and  laid  it  on  the  other's  palm.  The  master 
of  Westover  regarded  it  curiously,  and  read  aloud  the 
motto  engraved  upon  its  back:  "'Sic  Juvat  Tran- 
scendere  Montes.'  A  barren  exploit !  But  some  day 
I  too  shall  please  myself  and  cross  these  sun-kissing 
bills  And  so  the  maid  with  the  eyes  is  not  hisrever- 
ence  s  servant  ?    What  is  she  ?  " 

Haward  took  the  golden  horseshoe  in  his  own  hand 
and  fell  to  studying  it  in  the  firelight.     « I  wore  this 
to-night,    he  said  at  length,  with  deliberation,  "in 
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order  that  it  might  bring  to  your  mind  that  sprightly 
ultramontane  expedition  in  which,  my  dear  Colonel, 
had  you  not  been  in  England,  you  had  undoubtedly 
borne  a  part.    You  have  asked  me  a  question ;  I  wiU 
answer  it  with  a  story,  and  so  the  time  may  pass  more 
rapidly  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  MacLean  with  our 
friends  who  set  traps."     He  turned  the  mimic  horse- 
shoe this  way  and  that,  watching  the  small  gems,  that 
si-nukted  nails,  flash  in  the  red  light.     "  Some  days 
to  the  west  of  Germanna,"  he  said,  "when  about  us 
wera  the  lesser  mountains,  and  before  us  those  that 
propped  the  sky,  we  came  one  sunny  noon  upon  a  val- 
loy,  a  little  valley,  very  peaceful  below  the  heights. 
A  stream  shone  through  it,  and  there  were  noble  trees, 
and  beside  the  stream  the  cabin  of  a  frontiersman. 

On  went  the  story.     The  fire  crackled,  reflectmg 
itself  in  mirrors  and  polished  wood  and  many  smaU 
window  panes.     Outside,  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  the 
wind  and  the  river  murmured  loudly,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  night  were  gathering.     When  the  narrative  was 
ended,  he  who  had  spoken  and  he  who  had  hstened 
sat  staring  at  the  fire.     "  A  pretty  story  1  "  said  the 
Colonel  at  last.    "Dick  Steele  should  have  had  it; 
't  would  have  looked  vasUy  well  over  against  his  InUe 
and  Yarico.     There  the  maid  the  savior,  here  the 
man ;  there  perfidy,  here  plain  honesty ;  there  for  the 
woman  a  fate  most  tragical,  here  "  — 

"  Here?"  said  Haward,  as  the  other  paused. 
The  master  of  Westover  took  out  his  snuffbox. 
« And  here  the  continued  kindness  of  a  young  and 
handsome  preserver,"  he  said  suavely,  and  extended 

the  box  to  his  host. 

♦♦You  are  mistaken,"  said  Haward.    He  rose,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantel,  his  eyes  upon  the 
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older  man's  somewhat  coldly  smiling  countenance. 
"She  is  as  innocent,  as  high  of  soul,  and  as  pure  of 
heart  as  —  as  Evelyn." 

The  Colonel  clicked  to  the  lid  of  his  box.  "You 
will  be  so  good  as  to  leave  my  daughter's  name  out  of 
the  conversation." 

"As  you  please,"  Haward  answered,  with  hauteur. 

Another  silence,  broken  by  the  guest.  "  Why  did 
you  hang  that  kit-kat  of  yourself  behmd  the  door, 
Haward  ?  "  he  asked  amiably.  "  'T  is  too  fine  a  piece 
to  be  lost  in  shadow.  I  would  advise  a  change  with 
yonder  shepherdess." 

"  I  do  not  know  why,"  said  Haward  restlessly.  "  A 
whim.  Perhaps  by  nature  I  court  shadows  and  dark 
comers." 

"That  is  not  so,"  Byrd  replied  quietly.  He  had 
turned  in  his  chair,  the  better  to  observe  the  distant 
portrait  that  was  now  lightened,  now  darkonjd,  as  the 
flames  rose  and  fell.  "  A  speaking  likeness,"  he  went 
on,  glancing  from  it  to  the  original  and  back  again. 
"I  ever  thought  it  one  of  Kneller's  best.  The  por- 
trait of  a  gentleman.  Only — you  have  noticed,  I 
dare  say,  how  in  the  firelight  familiar  objects  change 
aspect  many  times?  — only  just  now  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  lost  that  distinction  "  — 

"  Well  ?"  said  Haward,  as  he  paused. 

The  Colonel  went  on  slowly :  "  Lost  that  distinction, 
and  became  the  portrait  of  " 

"  Well  ?  Of  whom  ?  "  asked  Haward,  and,  with  his 
eyes  shaded  by  his  hand,  gazed  not  at  the  portrait,  but 
at  the  connoisseur  in  gold  and  russet. 

"Of  a  dirty  tradesman,"  said  the  master  of  West- 
over  lightly.  "  In  a  word,  of  an  own  brother  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Inkle." 
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A  dead  silence;  then  Haward  spoke  calmly:  "I 
will  not  take  offense,  Colonel  Byrd.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  take  it  even  were  it  not  as  my  guest  and  in  my 
drawing-room  that  you  have  so  spoken.  We  will,  if 
you  please,  consign  my  portrait  to  the  obscurity  from 
which  it  has  been  dragged.  In  good  time  here  comes 
Juba  to  light  the  candles  and  set  the  shadows  flee- 
ing." 

Leaving  the  fire  he  moved  to  a  window,  and  stood 
looking  out  upon  the  windy  twilight.  From  the  back 
of  the  house  came  a  sound  of  voices  and  of  footsteps. 
The  Colonel  put  up  his  snuffbox  and  brushed  a  grain 
from  his  ruffles.  "  Enter  two  murderers ! "  he  said 
briskly.  '•  Will  you  have  them  here,  Haward,  or  shall 
we  go  into  the  hall  ?  " 

"  Light  all  the  candles,  Juba,"  ordered  the  master. 
«  Here,  I  think.  Colonel,  where  the  stage  will  set  them 
off.  Juba,  go  ask  Mr.  MacLean  and  Saunderson  to 
bring  their  prisoners  here." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  night  without  to  the  brightly  lit  room.  "  This  is 
a  murderous  fellow,  this  Hugon,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  a  great  chair  drawn  before  a  table.  "  I 
have  heard  Colonel  Byrd  argue  in  favor  of  imitating 
John  Rolf  e's  early  experiment,  and  marrying  the  white 
man  to  the  heathen.  We  are  about  to  behold  the 
result  of  such  an  union." 

"  I  would  not  have  the  practice  universal,"  said  the 
Colonel  coolly, "  but 't  would  go  far  toward  remedying 
loss  of  scalps  in  this  world,  and  of  infidel  souls  here- 
after. Your  sprightly  lover  is  a  most  prevailing  mis- 
sionary.    But  here  is  our  Huguenot-Monacan." 

MacLean,  very  wet  and  mud^y,  with  one  hand 
wrapped  in  a  blood-stained  rag,  came  m  first.     "  We 
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found  them  hidden  in  the  bushes  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,"  he  said  hastily.  "  The  schoolmaster  was  more 
peaceably  inclined  than  any  Quaker,  but  Hugon  fought 
like  the  wolf  that  he  is.  Can't  you  hang  him  out  of 
hand,  Haward?  Give  me  a  land  where  the  chief 
does  justice  whae  the  king  looks  the  other  way  I" 
He  turned  and  beckoned.  "  Bring  them  in,  Saunder- 
son." 

There  was  no  discomposure  in  the  schoolmaster's 
dress,  and  as  little  in  his  face  or  manner.  He  bowed 
to  the  two  gentlemen,  then  shambled  across  to  the  fire, 
and  as  best  he  could  held  out  his  bound  hands  to  the 
grateful  blaze.  "  May  I  ask,  sir,"  he  said,  in  his  life- 
less  voice,  "  why  it  is  that  this  youth  and  I,  resting  in 
all  peace  and  quietness  beside  a  public  road,  should  be 
set  upon  by  your  servants,  overpowered,  bound,  and 
haled  to  your  house  as  to  a  judgment  bar  ?  " 

Haward,  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed,  gave 
it  no  attention.  His  gaze  was  upon  Hugon,  who  in 
his  turn  glared  at  him  alone.  Haward  had  a  subtle 
power  of  forcing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  com- 
pany ;  in  crowded  rooms,  without  undue  utterance  or 
moving  from  his  place,  he  was  apt  to  achieve  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage,  the  head  of  the  table.  Now,  the  half- 
breed,  by  very  virtue  of  the  passion  whicli,  false  to  his 
Indian  blood,  shook  him  like  a  leaf,  of  a  rage  which 
overmastered  and  transformed,  reached  at  a  bound  the 
Englishman's  plane  of  distinction.  His  great  wig,  of 
a  fashion  years  gone  by,  was  pulled  grotesquely  aside, 
showing  the  high  forehead  and  shaven  crown  beneath ; 
his  laced  coat  and  tawdry  waistcoat  and  ruffled  shirt 
were  torn  and  foul  with  mud  and  mould,  but  the  man 
himself  made  to  be  forgotten  the  absurdity  of  his  trap- 
pings.    Gone,  for  him,  were  his  captnrs,  his  accom- 
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plice,  the  spectator  in  gold  and  russet;  to  Haward, 
also,  sitting  very  cold,  very  quiet,  with  narrowed  eyes 
they  were  gone.  He  was  angered,  and  in  the  mood  to 
give  rein  after  his  own  fashion  to  that  anger.  Mao- 
Lean  'Kad  the  master  of  Westover,  the  overseer  and 
the  sciioolmaster,  were  forgotten,  and  he  and  Hugon 
met  alone  as  they  might  have  met  in  the  forest.  Be- 
tween them,  and  without  a  spoken  word,  the  two  made 
this  fact  to  be  recognized  by  the  other  occupants  of  the 
drawing-room.  Colonel  Byrd,  who  had  been  standing 
with  his  hand  upon  the  table,  moved  backward  until 
he  joined  MacLean  beside  the  closed  door ;  Saunder- 
son  drew  near  to  the  schoolmaster ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  left  to  the  would-be  murderer  and  the 
victim  that  had  escaped  him. 

**  Monsieur  le  Monacan,"  said  Haward. 

Hugon  snarled  like  an  angry  wolf,  and  strained  at 
the  rope  which  bound  his  arms. 

Haward  went  on  evenly :  *'  Your  tribe  has  smoked 
the  peace  pipe  with  the  white  man.  I  was  not  told  it 
by  singing  birds,  but  by  the  great  white  father  at 
Williamsburgh.  They  buried  the  hatchet  very  deep ; 
the  dead  leaves  of  many  moons  of  Cohonks  lie  thick 
upon  the  place  where  they  buried  it.  Why  have  you 
made  a  warpath,  treading  it  alone  of  your  color  ?  " 

"  Diable  !  "  cried  Hugon.  "  Pig  of  an  Englishman  I 
I  will  kill  you  for  "  — 

"  For  an  handful  of  blue  beads,"  said  Haward,  with 
a  cold  smile.  *'And  I,  dog  of  an  Indian!  I  will 
send  a  Nottoway  to  teach  the  Monacans  how  to  lay  a 
snare  and  hide  a  trail." 

The  trader,  gasping  with  passion,  leaned  across  the 
table  until  his  eyes  were  within  a  foot  of  Haward's  un- 
moved face.     "  Who  showed  you  the  trail  and  told 
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you  of  the  snare  ?  "  he  whispered.  ♦♦  Tell  me  that,  you 
Englishman,  —  tell  me  that  1 " 

*♦  A  storm  bird,"  said  Haward  calmly.  "  Okee  is 
perhaps  angry  with  his  Monaoans,  and  sent  it" 

"Was  it  Audrey?" 

Haward  laughed.  "  No,  it  was  not  Audrey.  And  so, 
Monaoan,  you  ha>  t  yourself  fallen  into  the  pit  which 
you  digged." 

From  the  fireplace  came  the  schoolmaster's  slow 
voice :  "  Dear  sir,  can  you  show  the  pit  ?  Why  should 
this  youth  desire  to  harm  you?  Where  is  the  storm 
bird  ?  Can  you  whistle  it  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  into  a  court  room  ?  " 

If  Haward  heard,  it  did  not  appear.  He  was  lean- 
ing  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  trader's 
twitching  face  in  a  cold  and  smiling  regard.  "  Well, 
Monacan  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  half-breed   straightened  himself,  and  with  a 
mighty  effort  strove  in  vain  for  a  composure  that  should 
match  the  other's  cold  self-command,  —  a  command 
which  taunted  and  stung  now  at  this  point,  now  at 
that.   "  I  am  a  Frenchman  I "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that 
broke  with  passion.     "  I  am  of  the  noblesse  of  the 
land  of  France,  which  is  a  country  that  is  much  grander 
than  Virginia!    Old  Pierre  at  Monacan-Town  told 
me  these  things.    My  father  changed  his  name  when 
he  came  across  the  sea,  so  I  bear  not  the  de  which  is  a 
sign  of  a  great  man.     Listen,  you  Englishman  I     I 
trade,  I  prosper,  I  buy  me  land,  I  begin  to  build  me  a 
house.     There  is  a  girl  that  I  see  every  hour,  every 
minute,  while  I  am  building  it.     She  says  she  loves 
me  not,  but  nevertheless  I  shall  wed  her.     Now  I  see 
her  in  this  room,  now  in  that;  she  comes  down  the 
•tair,  she  smiles  at  the  window,  she  stands  on  the 
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doorstep  to  welcome  me  when  I  come  home  from  my 
hunting  and  trading  in  the  woods  so  far  away.  I  bring 
her  fine  skins  of  the  otter,  the  beaver,  and  the  fawn ; 
beadwork  also  from  the  vilh^s  and  bracelets  of 
copper  and  pearl.  The  flowers  bloom  around  her, 
and  my  heart  sing^  to  see  her  upon  my  doorstep.  .  .  . 
The  flowers  are  dead,  and  you  have  stolen  the  girl 
away.  .  .  .  There  was  a  stream,  and  the  sun  shone 
upon  it,  and  you  and  she  were  in  a  boat.  I  walked 
alone  upon  the  bank,  and  in  my  heart  I  left  building 
my  house  and  fell  to  other  work.  You  laughed ;  one 
day  you  will  laugh  no  more.  That  was  many  suns 
ago.     I  have  watched  "  — 

Foam  was  upon  his  lips,  and  he  strained  without 
ceasing  at  his  bonds.  Already  pullnd  far  awry,  his 
great  peruke,  a  cataract  of  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  sheA.ag  and  softening  the  swarthy  features 
between  its  curled  waves,  now  slipped  from  his  head 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  The  change  which  its  absence 
wrought  was  startling.  Of  the  man  the  moiety  that 
was  white  disappeared.  The  shaven  head,  its  poise, 
its  features,  were  Indian ;  the  soul  was  Indian,  and 
looked  from  Indian  eyes.  Suddenly,  for  the  last  trans- 
forming touch,  came  a  torrent  of  words  in  a  strange 
tongue,  the  tongue  of  his  mother.  Of  what  he  was 
speaking,  what  he  was  threatening,  no  one  of  them 
could  tell ;  he  was  a  savage  giving  voice  to  madness 
and  hatfc. 

Haward  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and, 
rising,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  window.  Hugon 
followed  him,  straining  at  the  rope  about  his  arms  and 
speaking  thickly.  His  eyes  were  glaring,  his  teeth 
bared.  When  he  was  so  close  that  the  Virginian  could 
feel  his  hot  breath,  the  latter  turned,  and  uttering 
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an  oavh  of  disgogt  struck  the  back  of  hia  hand  across 
his  lips.  With  the  cty  of  an  animal,  Hugon,  bound 
as  he  was,  threw  himself  bodily  upon  his  foe,  who  in 
his  turn  flung  the  trader  from  him  with  a  violence 
that  sent  him  reeling  against  the  wall.  Here  Saunder- 
son,  a  man  of  powerful  build,  seized  him  by  the  shout 
ders,  holding  him  fast;  MacLean,  too,  hurriedly 
crossed  from  the  door.  There  was  no  need,  for  the 
half-breed's  frenzy  was  spent.  He  stooti  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  following  Haward'a  every  motion,  but  quite 
silent,  his  frame  rigid  in  the  overseer's  grasp. 

Colonel  Byrd  went  up  to  Haward  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice:  ^*  Best  send  them  at  once  to  Williams- 
burgh." 

Haward  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot,"  he  said,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience.     "  There  is  no  proof." 

"  No  proof  I "  exclaimed  his  guest  sharply.  "  You 
mean  "  — 

The  other  met  his  stare  of  surprise  with  an  imper- 
turbable countenance.  '•  What  1  say,"  he  answered 
quietly.  "  My  servants  find  two  men  lurking  beside 
a  road  that  I  am  traveling.  Being  somewhat  over- 
zealous,  they  take  them  up  upon  suspicion  of  me&,ning 
mischief  and  bring  them  before  me.  It  is  all  guess- 
work why  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  what 
they  wanted  there.    There  is  no  proof,  no  witness  "  — 

"  I  see  that  there  is  no  witness  that  you  care  to 
call,"  said  the  Colonel  coldly. 

Haward  waved  his  hand.  "  There  is  no  witness," 
he  said,  without  change  of  tone.  "And  therefore, 
Colonel,  I  am  about  to  dismiss  the  case." 

With  a  slight  bow  to  his  guest  he  left  the  window, 
and  advanced  to  the  group  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
"  Saunderson,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  take  these  two  men 
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to  the  quarter  and  out  their  bonds.  Qire  them  a  start 
of  fifty  yards,  then  loose  the  dogs  and  hunt  them  from 
tiie  plantation.  You  have  men  outside  to  help  you  ? 
Very  well ;  go  I  Mr.  MaoLean,  will  you  see  this  chase 
fairly  started?** 

The  Highlander,  who  had  become  very  thoughtful 
of  aspect  since  entering  the  room,  and  who  had  not 
shared  Saunderson's  start  of  surprise  at  the  master's 
latest  orders,  nodded  assent.  Haward  stood  for  a 
moment  gazing  steadily  at  Hugon,  but  with  no  notice 
to  bestow  upon  the  bowing  schoolmaster ;  then  walked 
over  to  the  harpsichord,  and,  sitting  down,  began  to 
play  an  old  tune,  soft  and  slow,  with  pauses  between 
the  notes.  When  he  came  to  the  final  chord  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  Colonel,  standing  before  the 
mantel,  with  his  eyes  upoti  the  fire.  "  So  they  have 
gone,"  he  said.  "  Good  riddance  I  A  pretty  brace  of 
viUainsI" 

**  I  sboidd  be  loath  to  have  Monsieur  Jean  Hugon 
for  my  enemy,"  said  the  Colonel  gravely. 

Haward  laughed.  "  I  was  told  at  Williamsbnrgh 
that  a  party  of  traders  go  to  the  Southern  Indians  to- 
morrow, and  he  with  them.  Perhaps  a  month  or  two 
of  the  woods  will  work  a  cure." 

He  fell  to  playing  again,  a  quiet,  plaintive  air. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  rose  and  went  over  to  the  fire 
to  keep  his  guest  company ;  but  finding  him  in  a  mood 
for  silence,  presently  fell  silent  himself,  and  took  to 
viewing  structures  of  his  own  building  in  the  red  hol- 
lows between  the  logs.  This  mutual  taciturnity  lasted 
until  the  announcement  of  supper,  and  was  relapsed 
into  at  intervals  during  the  mcvsl;  but  when  they  had 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  the  two  talked  until  it 
was  late,  and  the  fire  had  sunken  to  ash  and  embers. 
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Before  they  parted  for  the  night  it  was  agreed  that  the 
master  of  Westover  shotdd  remain  with  the  master  of 
Fair  View  for  a  day  or  so,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  latter  gentleman  would  accompany  the  former  to 
Westover  for  a  visit  of  indefinite  length. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
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HuoON  went  a-trading  to  the  Southern  Indians, 
but  had  lately  returned  to  his  lair  at  the  crossroads 
ordinary,  when,  upon  a  sunny  September  morning, 
Audrey  and  Mistress  Deborah,  mounted  upon  the  sor- 
riest of  Darden's  sorry  steeds,  turned  from  Duke  of 
Gloucester  into  Palace  Street.  They  had  parted  with 
the  minister  before  his  favorite  ordinary,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  house  where  they  themselves  were  to 
lodge  during  the  three  days  of  town  life  which  Dar- 
den  had  vouchsafed  to  offer  them. 

For  a  month  or  more  Virginia  had  been  wearing 
black  ribbons  for  the  King,  who  died  in  June,  but  in 
the  last  day  or  so  there  had  been  a  reversion  to  bright 
colors.  This  cheerful  change  had  been  wrought  by 
the  arrival  in  the  York  of  the  Fortune  of  Bristol, 
with  the  new  governor  on  board.  His  Excellency  had 
landed  at  Yorktown,  and,  after  suitable  entertainment 
at  the  hands  of  its  citizens,  had  proceeded  under  es- 
cort to  Williamsburgh.  The  entry  into  the  town  was 
triumphal,  and  when,  at  the  doorway  of  his  Palace, 
the  Governor  turned,  and  addressed  a  pleasing  ora- 
tion to  the  })eople  whom  he  was  to  rule  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  my  Lord  of  Orkney,  enthusiasm  reached 
its  height.  At  night  the  town  was  illuminated,  and 
well-nigh  all  its  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  Pal- 
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aoe,  in  order  to  pay  their  duty  to  its  latest  occupant. 
It  was  a  pleasure-loving  people,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
governor  an  occasion  of  which  the  most  must  be  made. 
Gentlemen  of  consideration  had  come  in  from  every 
county,  bringing  with  them  wives  and  daughters.  In 
the  mild,  sunshiny  weather  the  crowded  town  over- 
flowed into  square  and  street  and  garden.  Every- 
where were  bustle  and  gayety,  —  g^yety  none  the  less 
for  the  presence  of  thirty  or  more  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  For  Mr.  Commissary  Blair  had 
convoked  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  for  the  considera- 
tion of  evils  affecting  that  body,  —  not,  alas !  from 
without  alone.  The  Governor,  arriving  so  oppor- 
tunely, must,  too,  be  addressed  upon  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  presentation,  induction,  and  all-powerful 
vestries.  It  was  fitting,  also,  that  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary  should  have  its  say  upon  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  brightest  scholar  thereof  was  even  now 
closeted  with  the  Latin  master.  That  the  copy  of 
verses  giving  the  welcome  of  so  many  future  planters. 
Burgesses,  and  members  of  Council  would  be  choice 
in  thought  and  elegant  in  expression,  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Council  was  to  give  an 
entertainment  at  the  Capitol;  one  day  had  been  set 
aside  for  a  muster  of  militia  in  the  meadow  beyond 
the  college,  another  for  a  great  horse-race ;  many 
small  parties  were  arranged  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  on 
the  night  of  the  day  following  Dardeii's  appearance  in 
town,  his  Excellency  was  to  give  a  ball  at  the  Palace. 
Add  to  all  this  that  two  notorious  pirates  were  standing 
their  trial  before  a  court-martial,  with  every  prospect 
of  Ixiing  hanged  within  the  se'ennight ;  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  Nottoways  and  Meherrins,  having  business 
with  the  white  fathers  in  Williamsburgh,  were  to  be 
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peraaaded  to  dxmoe  their  wildest,  whoop  their  loudest, 
aroond  a  bonfire  bailt  in  the  market  square  ;  that  at 
the  playhouse  Cato  was  to  be  given  with  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  one  may  readily  see  that  there 
might  have  been  found,  in  this  sunny  September  week, 
places  less  entertaining  than  Williamsburgh. 

Darden's  old  white  horse,  with  its  double  load, 
plodded  along  the  street  that  led  to  the  toy  Palace  of 
this  toy  capital.  The  Palace,  of  course,  was  not  its 
riders'  destination ;  instead,  when  they  had  crossed 
Nicholson  Street,  they  drew  up  before  a  particularly 
small  white  house,  so  hidden  away  behind  lilac  bushes 
and  trellised  grapevines  that  it  gave  but  here  and 
there  a  pale  hint  of  its  existence.  It  was  planted  in 
the  shadow  of  a  larger  building,  and  a  path  led  around 
it  to  what  seemed  a  pleasant,  shady,  and  extensive 
garden. 

Mistress  Deborah  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
**  Seven  years  come  Martinmas  since  I  last  stayed 
overnight  with  Mary  Stagg  I  And  we  were  bom  in 
the  same  village,  and  at  Bath  what  mighty  friends  we 
were!  She  was  playing  Dorinda,  —  that's  in  'The 
Beaux'  Stratagem,'  Audrey,  —  and  her  dress  was  just 
an  old  striped  Persian,   vastly  unbecoming.      Her 

Ladyship's  pink  alamode,  that  Major  D spilt  a 

dish  of  chocolate  over,  she  gave  to  me  for  carrying  a 
note ;  and  I  gave  it  to  Mary  (she  was  Mary  Baker 
then),  —  for  I  looked  hideous  in  pink,  —  and  she  was 
that  grateful,  as  well  she  might  be  I     Mary,  Mary  I  " 

A  slender  woman,  with  red-brown  hair  and  faded 
cheeks,  came  running  from  the  house  to  the  gate. 
"  At  last,  my  dear  Deborah !  I  vow  I  had  given  you 
up  I  Says  I  to  Mirabell  an  hour  ago,  —  you  know 
that  is  my  name  for  Charles,  for  'twas  when  lie 
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pkyed  Mirabell  to  my  Millamant  that  we  fell  in  love, 
—  'Well,'  says  I,  ' I '11  lay  a  gold-furbelowed  scarf 
to  a  yard  of  ozoaburg  that  Mr.  Darden,  riding  home 
through  the  night,  and  in  liquor,  perhaps,  has  fallen 
and  broken  his  neck,  and  Deborah  can't  come.'  And 
■ays  Mirabell  —  But  la,  my  dear,  there  you  stand  ia 
your  safeguard,  and  I  'm  keeping  the  gate  shut  on  you  I 
Come  in.  Gome  in,  Audrey.  Why,  you  've  i-^ 
to  be  a  woman!  You  were  just  a  brown  slip 
thing,  that  Lady  Day,  two  years  ago,  that  I  spiiit 
with  Deborah.  Come  in  the  both  of  you.  There  are 
oak^s  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira." 

Audrey  fastened  the  horse  against  the  time  that. 
Darden  should  remember  to  send  for  it,  and  the:  fol- 
lowed  the  ex-waitmg-woman  and  the  former  queen  of 
a  company  of  strollers  up  a  grassy  path  and  through 
a  little  green  door  into  a  pleasant  room,  where  grape 
leaves  wreathed  the  windows  and  oast  their  shadows 
upon  a  sanded  floor.  At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a 
great,  rudely  built  cabinet,  and  before  it  a  long  table, 
strewn  with  an  orderly  litter  of  such  slender  articles 
of  apparel  as  silk  and  tissue  scarfs,  gauze  hoods, 
breast  knots,  silk  stockings,  and  embroidered  gloves. 
Mistress  Deborah  must  needs  run  and  examine  these 
at  once,  and  Mistress  Mary  Stagg,  wife  of  the  lessee, 
manager,  and  principal  actor  of  the  Williamsburgh 
theatre,  looked  complacently  over  her  shoulder.  The 
minister's  wife  sighed  again,  this  time  with  envy. 

"  What  with  the  theatre,  and  the  bowling  green, 
and  tea  in  your  summer-house,  and  danciv^glessons, 
and  the  sale  of  these  fine  things,  you  aiid  Charles 
must  turn  a  pretty  penny  1  The  luck  that  some  folk 
have !  You  were  always  fortunate,  Mary." 
Mistress  Sti^  did  not  deny  the  imputaticm.    But 
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she  was  a  kuuUy  sonl,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  ^ft 
of  my  Lady  Squander^s  pink  alamode.  The  chocolate 
stain  had  not  been  so  very  large. 

'« I  've  laid  by  a  pretty  piece  of  saxoenet  of  which 
to  make  you  a  capuchin,"  she  said  promptly.  **Now, 
here  *s  the  wine.  Shan't  we  go  into  the  garden,  and 
sip  it  there?  Peggy,"  to  the  bhick  girl  holding  a 
salver,  "  put  the  cake  and  wine  on  the  table  in  the 
arbor ;  then  sit  here  by  the  window,  and  call  me  if 
any  come.  My  dear  Deborah,  I  doubt  if  I  have  so 
much  as  a  ribbon  left  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
town  is  that  gay  I  I  ss.ys  to  Mirabell  this  morning, 
says  I,  *  Lord,  my  dear,  it  a'most  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Bathl'  And  Mirabell  says—  But  here 's  the  garden 
door.  Now,  is  n't  it  cool  and  pleasant  out  here  ?  Au- 
drey may  gather  us  some  grapes.  Yes,  they  're  very 
fine,  full  bunches ;  it  has  been  a  bounteous  year." 

The  grape  arbor  hugged  the  house,  but  beyond  it 
was  a  pretty,  shady,  fancifully  hid  out  garden,  with 
shell-bordered  walks,  a  grotto,  a  summer-house,  and  a 
gate  opening  into  Nicholson  Street.  Beyond  the  gar- 
den a  glimpse  was  to  be  caught  through  the  trees  of  a 
trim  bowling  green.  It  had  rained  the  night  before, 
and  a  delightful,  almost  vernal  freshness  breathed  in 
the  wr.  The  bees  made  a  great  buzzing  amongst  the 
grapes,  and  the  birds  in  the  mulberry-trees  sang  as 
though  it  were  nesting  time.  Mistress  Stagg  and  her 
old  acquaintance  sat  at  a  table  placed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  vines,  and  sipped  their  wine,  while  Audrey 
obediently  gathered  clusters  of  the  purple  fruit,  and 
thought  the  garden  very  fine,  but  oh,  not  like  —  There 
could  be  no  garden  in  the  world  so  beautiful  and  so 
dear  as  that!  And  she  had  not  seen  it  for  so  long, 
BO  long  a  time.  She  wondered  if  she  would  ever  see 
it  again. 
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When  she  brought  the  fruit  to  the  table.  Mistress 
Stagg  oiade  room  for  her  kindly  enough ;  and  she  sat 
and  drank  her  wine  and  went  to  her  world  of  dreams, 
while  her  companions  bartered  town  and  country  goH. 
sip.  It  has  been  said  that  the  small  white  house  ad- 
joined a  larger  building.  A  window  in  this  structure, 
which  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  bam,  was  now 
opened,  with  the  result  that  a  confused  sound,  as  of 
several  people  speaking  at  once,  made  itself  heard. 
Suddenly  the  noise  gave  pktce  to  a  single  high-pitched 
▼oice :  — 

'"WelooiiM,iB7Km!    Hera  Uy  him  down,  my  friends, 
Vn}^  in  my  nght,  that  I  mny  riew  at  leimiTC 
Titb  bloody  oonw,  and  eonnt  thoao  g^loriona  wonnda.' " 

A  smile  irradiated  Mistress  Stagg's  faded  counte> 
nance,  and  she  blew  a  kiss  toward  the  open  window. 
"  He  does  Cato  so  extremely  well ;  and  it  'a  a  grave, 
dull,  odd  character,  too.  But  Mirabell  —  that 's 
Charles,  you  know  —  manages  to  put ."  little  life  in  it, 
m  Je  neaaisquoiy  A  tonohoi  Sir  Hat  Tildair.  Now 
—  now  he 's  pulling  out  his  laced  bar  erchief  to  weep 
over  Rome  1  You  should  see  him  after  he  has  fallen 
on  his  sword,  and  is  brought  on  in  a  chair,  all  over 
blood.  This  is  the  third  rehearsal ;  the  play 's  ordered 
for  Monday  night.  Who  is  it,  Peggy  ?  Mada.  Tra- 
vis 1  It 's  about  the  lace  for  her  damask  petticoat, 
and  there 's  no  telling  how  long  she  may  keep  me  I 
My  dear  Deborah,  when  you  have  finished  your  wine, 
Peggy  shall  show  you  your  room.  You  must  make 
yourself  quite  at  home.  For  says  I  to  Mirabell  this 
morning,  *  Far  be  it  from  me  to  forget  past  kindnesses, 
and  in  those  old  Bath  days  Deborah  was  a  good  friend 
to  me,  —  which  was  no  wonder,  to  be  sure,  seeing  that 
when  we  were  little  girls  we  went  to  the  same  dame 
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school,  and  always  learned  our  book  and  worked  cor 
samplers  together.'  And  says  Mirabell  —  Yes,  yes, 
ma'am,  I  'm  coming  I  " 

She  disappeared,  and  the  black  girl  showed  the  two 
guests  through  the  hall  and  up  a  tiny  stairway  into  a 
little  dormer-windowed,  whitewashed  room.  Mistress 
Deborah,  who  still  wore  remnants  of  my  Lady  Squan- 
der's ancient  gifts  of  spoiled  finery,  had  likewise  failed 
to  discard  the  second-hand  fine-lady  airs  acquired 
during  her  service.  She  now  declared  herself  exces- 
sively tired  by  her  morning  ride,  and  martyr,  besides, 
to  a  migraine.  Moreover,  it  was  enough  to  give  one  the 
spleen  to  hear  Mary  Stagg's  magpie  chatter  and  to  see 
how  some  folk  throve,  willy-nilly,  while  others  just  as 
good  —  Here  tears  of  vexation  ensued,  and  she  must 
lie  down  upon  the  bed  and  call  in  a  feeble  voice  for 
her  smelling  salts.  Audrey  hurriedly  searched  in  the 
ragged  portmanteau  brought  to  town  the  day  before 
in  the  ox-cart  of  an  obliging  parishioner,  found  the 
flask,  and  took  it  to  the  bedside,  to  receive  in  exchange 
a  sound  box  of  the  ear  for  her  tardiness.  The  blow 
reddened  her  cheek,  but  brought  no  tears  to  her  eyes. 
It  was  too  small  a  thing  to  weep  for ;  tears  were  for 
blows  upon  the  heart. 

It  was  a  cool  and  quiet  little  room,  and  Mistress 
Deborah,  who  had  drunk  two  full  glasses  of  the  Mar 
deira,  presently  fell  asleep.  Audrey  sat  very  still,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  upon  them, 
until  their  hostess's  voice  announced  from  the  foot 
of  the  sturs  that  Madam  Travis  had  taken  her  de- 
parture. She  then  slipped  from  the  room,  and  was 
affably  received  below,  and  taken  into  the  apart- 
ment which  they  had  first  entered.  Here  Mistress 
Stagg  became  at  osoe  octremely  busy.    A  fan  was 
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to  be  mounted;  yards  of  silk  gathered  into  furbe- 
lows; breast  knots,  shoulder  knots,  sword  knots,  to 
be  made  up.  Her  customers  were  all  people  of  qual- 
ity, and  unless  she  did  her  part  not  one  of  them  could 
go  to  the  ball.  Audrey  shyly  proffered  her  aid,  and 
was  set  to  changing  the  ribbons  upon  a  mask. 

Mistress  Stagg's  tongue  went  as  fast  as  her  needle : 
"And  Deborah  is  asleep!     Poor  soul  I  she's  sadly 
changed  from  what  she  was  in  old  England  thirteen 
years  ago.   As  neat  a  shape  as  you  would  see  in  a  day's 
journey,  with  the  prettiest  color,  and  eyes  as  bright 
as  those  marcasite  buttons !    And  she  saw  the  best  of 
company  at  my  Lady  Squander's,  —  no  lack  there  of 
kisses  and  guineas  and  fine  gentlemen,  you  may  be 
sure  I.  There 's  a  deal  of  change  in  this  mortal  world, 
and  it 's  generally  for  the  worse.    Here,  child,  you 
may  whip  this  huse  on  Mr.  Lightfoot's  ruffles.   I  think 
mysdf  lucky,  I  can  tell  you,  that  there  are  so  few  wo- 
men  in  Cato.    If  't  were  n't  so,  I  should  have  to  go  on 
myself ;  for  smoe  poor,  dear,  pretty  Jane  Day  died  of 
the  smallpox,  and  Oriana  Jordan  ran  away  with  the 
rascally  Bridewell  fellow  that  we  bought  to  play  hus- 
bands' parts,  and  was  never  heard  of  more,  but  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  gotten  clean  off  to  Barbadoes  by  favor 
of  the  master  of  the  Lady  Susan,  we  have  been  short 
of  actresses.    But  in  this  play  there  are  only  Marcia 
and  Lucia.      'It  is  extremely  fortunate,  my  dear,' 
said  I  to  Mirabell  this  very  morning,  'that  in  this 
play,  which  is  the  proper  compliment  to  a  great  gen- 
tleman just  taking  office,  Mr.  Addison  should  have 
put  no  more  than  two  women.'    And  Mirabell  says  — 
Don't  put  the  lace  so  full,  child  ;  't  won't  go  round." 

"  A  chair  is  stopping  at  the  gate,"  said  Audrey,  who 
•at  by  the  window.     "  There 's  a  lady  in  it." 
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The  ohair  was  a  verj  fine  painted  one,  borne  by 
two  gayly  dresaed  negroes,  and  escorted  by  a  trio 
of  beribboned  young  gentlemen,  prodigal  of  gallant 
speeches,  amorous  sighs,  and  languishing  glances. 
Mistress  Stagg  looked,  started  up,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  raise  from  the  floor  the  armful  of  delicate  silk 
which  she  had  dropped,  was  presently  curtsying  upon 
the  doorstep. 

The  bearer,  set  down  their  load.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen opened  the  chair  door  with  a  flourish,  and  the 
divinity,  compressing  her  hoop,  descended.  A  second 
cavalier  flung  back  Mistress  Stagg's  gate,  and  the  third, 
with  a  low  bow,  proffered  his  hand  to  conduct  the  fair 
from  the  gate  to  the  doorstep.  The  lady  shook  her 
head ;  a  smiling  word  or  two,  a  slight  curtsy,  the  wave 
of  a  painted  fan,  and  her  attendants  found  themselves 
dismissed.  She  came  up  the  path  alone,  slowly,  with 
her  head  a  little  bent.  Audrey,  watching  her  from 
the  window,  knew  who  she  was,  and  her  heart  beat 
fast.  If  this  lady  were  in  town,  then  so  was  he ;  he 
w-M  not  have  stayed  behind  at  Westover.  She 
would  have  left  the  room,  but  there  was  not  time. 
The  mistress  of  the  house,  smiling  and  obsequious, 
fluttered  in,  and  Evelyn  Byrd  followed. 

There  had  been  ordered  for  her  a  hood  of  golden 
tissue,  with  wide  and  long  streamers  to  be  tied  beneath 
the  chin,  and  she  was  come  to  try  it  on.  Mistress  Stagg 
had  it  all  but  ready,  —  there  was  only  the  least  bit  of 
stitchery ;  would  Mistress  Evelyn  condescend  to  wait 
a  very  few  minutes?  She  placed  a  chair,  and  the 
lady  sank  into  it,  finding  the  quiet  of  the  shadowed 
room  pleasant  enough  after  the  sunlight  and  talkative- 
ness of  the  world  without.  Mistress  Stagg,  in  her 
rdle  of  milliner,  took  the  gauzy  trifle,  called  by  oour^ 
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teay  »  hood,  to  the  farthest  window,  and  fell  botily  to 
work. 

It  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  quiet  in  the  room : 
the  shadow  of  the  leaves  lay  still  upon  the  floor ;  the 
drowsy  humming  of  the  bees  outside  the  windows,  the 
sound  of  locusts  in  the  trees,  the  distant  noises  of 
the  town,  —  all  grew  more  remote,  then  suddenly  ap> 
peared  to  cease. 

Audrey  raised  her  eyes,  and  met  the  eyes  of  Erelyn. 
She  knew  that  they  had  been  upon  her  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  quiet  of  the  room.  She  had  sat  breath- 
less, her  head  bowed  over  her  work  that  lay  idly  in 
her  lap,  but  at  last  she  must  look.  The  two  gazed  at 
each  other  with  a  sorrowful  steadfastness;  in  the 
largeness  of  their  several  natures  there  was  no  room 
for  self-consciousness;  it  was  the  soul  of  each  that 
gazed.  But  in  the  mists  of  earthly  ignorance  they 
could  not  read  what  was  written,  and  they  erred  in 
their  guessing.  Audrey  went  not  far  wide.  This 
was  the  princess,  and,  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  heart 
that  ached  with  loss,  she  could  have  knelt  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  wished  her  long  and  happy 
life.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  heart ;  she  never 
dreamed  that  she  had  wronged  the  princess.  But 
Evelyn  thought :  "  This  is  the  girl  they  talk  about. 
God  knows,  if  he  had  loved  worthily,  I  might  not  so 
much  have  minded  I  " 

From  the  garden  came  a  burst  of  laughter  and  high 
voices.  Mistress  Stagg  started  up.  "  'T  is  our  peo- 
ple. Mistress  Evelyn,  coming  from  the  playhouse. 
We  lodge  them  in  the  house  by  the  bowling  green, 
but  after  rehearsals  they  're  apt  to  stop  here.  I  '11 
send  them  packinir.     The  hood  is  finished.     Audrey 
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Here,  child  I  Mind  you  don't  cnuh  it**  She  gsTe 
the  hood  into  Andrey's  hand*,  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

Erelyn  nt  motionloM,  her  silken  draperies  flowing 
aronnd  her,  one  white  arm  bent,  the  soft  curve  of  her 
cheek  resting  upon  ringed  fingers.  Her  eyes  yet 
dwelt  upon  Audrey,  standing  as  motionless,  the  mist 
of  gauze  and  lace  in  her  hands.  ''Do  not  trouble 
yourself,"  she  said,  in  her  low,  dear  Toioe.  ^  I  will 
wait  until  Mistress  Stagg  returns." 

The  tone  was  very  cold,  but  Audrey  scarce  noticed 
that  it  was  so.  « If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  serve  you, 
ma'am,"  she  said  pleadingly.  *»  I  will  be  very  care- 
ful." 

Leaving  the  window,  she  came  and  knelt  beside 
Evelyn;  but  when  she  would  have  put  the  golden 
hood  upon  her  head,  the  other  drew  busk  with  a  ges- 
ture of  aversion,  a  quick  recoil  of  her  entire  frame. 
The  hood  slipped  to  the  floor.  After  a  moment  Audrey 
rose  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two.  Neither  spoke, 
but  it  was  the  one  who  thought  no  evil  whose  eyes 
first  sought  the  floor.  Her  daik  cheek  paled,  and  her 
lips  trembled ;  she  turned,  ssd  going  back  to  her  seat 
by  the  window  took  up  her  fallen  work.  Evelyn, 
with  a  sharp  catch  of  her  breath,  withdrew  hsr  atten- 
tion from  the  other  occupant  of  the  room,  and  fixed  it 
upon  a  moted  sunbeam  lying  like  a  bar  between  the 
two. 

Mistress  Stagg  returned.  The  hood  was  fitted,  and 
its  purchaser  prepared  to  leave.  Audrey  rose  and 
made  her  curtsy,  timidly,  but  with  a  quick,  appealing 
motion  of  her  hand.  Was  not  this  the  lady  whom  he 
loved,  that  people  said  he  was  to  wed?  And  had  be 
not  told  her,  long  ago,  that  he  would  speak  of  her  to 
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Mistreu  ETelyn  Byrd,  and  that  she  too  would  he  her 
friend?    I^st  May  Day,  when  the  guinea  was  pat 
into  her  hand,  the  hidy's  smUe  was  bright,  her  voioe 
sweet  and  friendly.    Now,  how  chan^ !     In  her 
craving  for  a  word,  a  look,  from  one  so  near  him,  one 
that  perhaps  had  seen  him  not  an  hour  before ;  in  her 
sad  homage  for  the  object  of  his  love,  she  forgot  her 
late  repulse,  and  grew  bold.     When  Evelyn  would 
have  passed  her,  she  put  forth  a  trembling  hand  and 
began  to  speak,  to  say  she  scarce  knew  what ;  but  the 
words  died  in  her  throat     For  a  moment  Evelyn 
stood,  her  head  averted,  an  angry  red  staining  neck 
and  bosom  and  beautiful,  down-bent  faoe.     Her  eyes 
half  closed,  the  long  lashes  quivering  against  her 
cheek,  and  she  smiled  faintly,  in  scorn  of  the  giri 
and  scorn  of  herself.     Then,  freeing  her  skirt  from 
Audrey's  clasp,  she  passed  in  silence  from  the  room. 

Audrey  stood  at  the  window,  and  with  wide,  pained 
eyes  watched  her  go  down  the  path.     Mistress  Stagg 
was  with  her,  talking  volubly,  and  Evelyn  seemed  to 
listen  with  smiling  patience.     One  of  the  bedizened 
negroes  opened  the  chair  door;  the  lady  entered,  and 
was  borne  away.     Before  Mistress  Stagg  could  re- 
enter  her  house  Audrey  had  gone  quietly  up  the  wind- 
ing stair  to  the  little  whitewashed  room,  where  she 
found  the  minister's  wife  astir  and  restored  to  good 
Lumor.    Her  sleep  had  helped  her;  she  would  go 
down  at  once  and  see  what  Mary  was  at.     Darden, 
too,  was  coming  as  soon  as  the  meeting  at  the  church 
had  adjourned.    After  dinner  they  would  walk  out 
and  see  the  town,  until  which  time  Audrey  might  do 
as  she  pleased.     When  she  was  gone,  Audrey  softly 
■hut  herself  in  the  little  room,  and  lay  down  upon  the 
bed,  very  still,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  arm. 
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With  twdve  of  the  clock  came  Duden,  quite  sober, 
distrait  in  numner  and  uneasy  of  eye,  and  presently 
interrupted  Bfistress  Stagg's  flow  of  conversation  by 
a  demand  to  speak  with  hu  wife  alone.  At  that  time 
of  day  the  ga^en  was  a  solitude,  and  thither  the  two 
repaired,  taking  their  seats  upon  a  bench  built  round 
a  mnlberry4ree. 

"  Well?  "  queried  Mistress  Deborah  bitterly.  ** I 
suppose  Mr.  Commissary  showed  himself  vastly  civil? 
I  dare  say  you  're  to  preach  before  the  Gk)vemor  next 
Sunday  ?  Or  maybe  they  've  chosen  Bailey  ?  He 
boasts  that  he  can  drink  you  under  the  table  I  One 
of  these  fine  days  you  '11  drink  and  curse  and  game 
yourself  out  of  &  parish ! " 

Darden  drew  figures  on  the  ground  with  his  heavy 
stick.  '*  On  such  a  fine  day  as  this,"  he  said,  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  and  looked  askance  at  the  wife 
whom  he  beat  upon  occasion,  but  whose  counsel  he 
held  in  respect 

She  turned  upon  him.  "What  do  you  mean? 
They  talk  and  tidk,  and  cry  shame,  —  and  a  shame  it 
is,  the  Lord  knows  I  But  it  never  comes  to  any- 
thing"— 

**■  It  has  come  to  this,"  interrupted  Darden,  with  an 
oath:  "that  this  Governor  means  to  sweep  in  the 
comers ;  that  the  Commissary  —  damned  Scot  I  —  to- 
day appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  charges 
made  against  me  and  Bailey  and  John  Worden  ;  that 
seven  of  my  vestrymen  are  dead  against  me;  and 
that  *  deprivation '  has  suddenly  become  a  very  com- 
mon word ! " 

"  Seven  of  ihe  vestry  ?  "  sud  his  wife,  after  a  pause. 
"Who  are  they?" 

Darden  told  her. 
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**If  Mr.  Hawaid" — she  began  slowly,  her  grr... 
ejes  steady  upon  the  situation.  **  There 's  not  one  of 
that  seven  would  care  to  disoblige  him.  I  warrant 
yon  he  oonld  make  them  face  about  They  say  he 
knew  the  Go^  rnor  in  England,  too ;  and  there 's  his 
late  gift  to  tl  e  college,  —  the  Commissary  would  n't 
forget  that  If  Mr.  Haward  would  '*  —  She  broke  off, 
and  with  knit  brows  studied  the  problem  more  intently. 

**  If  be  would,  he  oonld,"  Darden  finished  for  her. 
**  With  his  interest  this  cloud  would  go  by,  as  others 
have  done  before.  I  know  that,  Deborah.  And  that 's 
the  card  I  'm  going  to  play." 

**  If  you  had  gone  to  him,  hat  in  hand,  a  month 
ago,  he  'd  have  done  you  any  favor,"  said  his  helpmate 
sourly.  **  But  it  is  different  now.  He  's  over  his 
fancy ;  and  besides,  he  *s  at  Westover." 

**He's  in  Williamsbu'^h,  at  Marot's  ordinary," 
said  the  other.  **  As  for  his  being  over  his  fancy,  — 
I  '11  try  that  Fancy  or  no  fancy,  if  a  woman  asked 
him  for  a  fairing,  he  would  give  it  her,  or  I  don't 
know  my  gentleman.  We  '11  call  his  interest  a  ribbon 
or  some  such  toy,  and  Audrey  shall  ask  him  for  it" 

**  Audrey  is  a  fool ! "  cried  Mistress  Deborah.  '*  And 
you  had  best  bo  careful,  or  you  'II  prove  yourself  an- 
other I  There 's  been  talk  enough  already.  Audrey, 
village  innocent  that  she  is,  is  the  only  one  Uiat 
does  n't  know  it  The  town 's  not  the  country ;  if  he 
sets  tongues  Srclacking  here  "  — 

"  He  won't,"  said  Darden  roughly.  **  He  's  no 
hare-brained  one-and-twenty  I  And  Audrey 's  a  good 
girL  Go  send  her  here,  Deborah.  Bid  her  fetch  me 
Stagg's  inkhom  and  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper.  If 
he  does  anything  for  me,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
quickly.    They  're  in  haste  to  pall  me  out  of  saddle, 
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the  cUunned  canting  pack  I    But  I  'U  tiy  oondniions 
with  them  I" 

His  wife  departed,  muttering  to  herself,  and  the 
reverend  Gideon  puUed  out  of  his  capacious  pocket  a 
flask  of  usquebaugh.  In  five  minutes  from  the  time 
of  his  setting  it  to  his  lips  the  light  in  which  he  viewed 
the  situation  turned  from  gray  to  rose  color.  By  the 
time  he  espied  Audrey  coming  toward  him  through 
the  garden  he  felt  a  moral  certainty  that  when  he  came 
to  die  (if  ever  he  died)  it  would  be  in  his  bed  in  the 
Fair  View  glebe  house. 


CHAPTER  XVn 
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Haward,  sitting  at  the  table  in  Marot's  best  room, 
wrote  an  answer  to  Audrey's  letter,  and  tore  it  up ; 
wrote  another,  and  gave  it  to  Juba,  to  be  given  to  the 
messenger  waiting  below;  recalled  the  negro  before 
he  could  reach  the  door,  destroyed  the  second  note, 
and  wrote  a  th^rd.  The  first  had  been  wise  and  kind, 
telling  her  tl  )  he  was  much  engaged,  lightly  and 
skillfully  waving  aside  her  request  —  the  only  one  she 
made  —  that  she  might  see  him  that  day.  The  second 
had  been  less  wise.  The  last  told  her  that  he  would 
come  at  five  o'clock  to  the  summer-house  in  Mistress 
Stagg's  garden. 

When  he  was  alone  in  the  room,  he  sat  for  some 
time  very  still,  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  head  thrown 
back  against  the  tall  woodwork  of  his  chair.  His  face 
was  stem  in  repose:  a  handsome,  even  a  fine  face, 
with  a  look  of  power  and  reflection,  but  to-day  some- 
what worn  and  haggard  of  aspect.  When  presently 
he  roused  himself  and  took  up  the  letter  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  the  paper  shook  in  his  hand.  *'  Wine, 
Juba,"  he  said  to  the  slave,  who  now  reentered  the 
room.     **  And  close  the  window ;  it  is  growing  cold." 

There  were  but  three  lines  between  the  *'  Mr.  Ha- 
ward"  and  ** Audrey;"  the  writing  was  stiff  and 
derUy,  die  words  very  simple, —  a  child's  asking  of  a 
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faTor.  He  guessed  rightly  that  it  was  tbe  first  letter 
of  her  own  that  she  had  ever  written.  Suddenly  a 
wave  of  passionate  tenderness  took  him  ;  he  bowed  his 
head  and  kissed  the  paper;  for  the  moment  many- 
threaded  life  and  his  own  complex  nature  alike  straight- 
ened to  a  beautiful  simplicity.  He  was  the  lover, 
merely ;  life  was  but  the  light  and  shadow  through 
which  moved  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  He  came 
back  to  himself,  and  tried  to  think  it  out,  but  could 
not  riuidly,  with  a  weary  impatience,  he  declined  to 
thiuk  at  all.  He  was  to  dine  at  the  Governor's. 
Evelyn  would  b«  there. 

Only  momentarily,  in  those  days  of  early  summer, 
had  he  wavered  in  his  determination  to  make  this  lady 
his  wife.  Pride  was  at  the  root  of  his  being,  —  pride 
and  a  deep  self-will ;  though  because  they  were  so 
sunken,  and  because  poisonous  roots  can  flower  most 
deceivingly,  he  neither  called  himself  nor  was  called 
of  others  a  proud  and  willful  man.  He  wished  Evelyn 
for  his  wife ;  nay,  more,  though  on  May  Day  ^^e  had 
shown  her  that  he  loved  her  not,  though  in  J.  ne  he 
had  offered  her  a  love  that  was  only  admiring  affec- 
tion, yet  in  the  past  month  at  Westover  he  had  come 
almost  to  believe  that  he  loved  her  truly.  That  she 
was  worthy  of  true  love  he  knew  very  well.  With  all 
his  strength  of  will,  he  had  elected  to  forget  the  sum- 
mer that  lay  behind  him  at  Fair  View,  and  to  live  in 
the  summer  that  was  with  him  at  Westover.  His  suc- 
cess had  been  gratifying ;  in  the  flush  of  it,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  a  chamber  of  the  heart  had  been 
looked  forever,  and  the  key  thrown  away.  And  lo 
now  1  a  touch,  the  suddez.  sight  of  a  name,  and  the 
door  had  flown  wide ;  nay,  the  very  walls  were  rived 
away  I  It  was  not  a  glance  over  the  shoulder ;  it  was 
full  presence  in  the  room  so  lately  sealed. 
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He  knew  that  Eyelyn  loved  him.  It  was  under- 
stood of  all  their  acquaintance  that  he  was  her  suitor ; 
months  ago  he  had  formally  craved  her  father's  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses.  There  were  times  in 
those  weeks  at  Westover  when  she  had  come  nigh  to 
yielding,  to  believing  that  he  loved  her ;  he  was  cer- 
tain that  with  time  he  would  have  his  way.  .  .  .  But 
the  room,  the  dosed  room,  in  which  now  he  sat  I 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  was  suddenly 
back  in  spirit  in  his  garden  at  Fair  View.  The  cher- 
ries were  ripe ;  the  birds  were  sin^ng ;  great  butterflies 
went  by.  The  sunshine  beat  on  the  dial,  on  the  walks, 
and  the  smell  of  the  roses  was  strong  as  wine.  His 
sienses  swam  with  the  warmth  and  fragrance;  the  gar- 
den enlarged  itself,  and  blazed  in  beauty.  Never  was 
sunshine  so  golden  as  that ;  never  were  roses  so  large, 
never  odors  so  potent-sweet.  A  spirit  walked  in  the 
garden  paths :  its  name  was  Audrey.  .  .  .  No,  it  was 
speaking,  speaking  words  of  passion  and  of  woe.  .  .  . 
Itft  name  was  Eloisal 

When  he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  staggered  slightly, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  Recovering  himself  in 
a  moment,  he  called  for  his  hat  and  cane,  and,  leaving 
the  ord*  '  turned  his  face  toward  the  Palace.  A 
garrulous  fellow  Councilor,  also  bidden  to  his  Excel- 
lency's dinner  party,  overtook  him,  and,  falling  into 
step,  began  to  speak  first  of  the  pirates'  trial,  and  then 
of  the  weather.  A  hot  and  feverish  summer.  'T  was 
said  that  a  good  third  of  the  servants  arriving  in  the 
country  since  spring  had  died  of  their  seasoning.  The 
slaver  lying  in  the  York  had  thrown  thirty  blacks 
overboard  in  the  run  from  Barbadoes,  —  some  strange 
sickness  or  other.  Adsbud  I  He  would  not  buy  from 
the  lot  the  master  landed ;  had  they  been  white,  they 
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had  showed  like  spectres  t  September  wu  the  worst 
monih  of  the  year.  He  did  not  find  Mr.  Haward  in 
looks  now.  Best  consult  Dr.  Contesse,  though  indeed 
he  himself  had  a  preventive  of  fever  which  never  failed. 
First  he  bled ;  then  to  so  much  of  Peruvian  bark  — 

Mr.  Haward  declared  that  he  was  very  well,  and 
turned  the  conversation  piratewards  again. 

The  dinner  at  the  Palace  was  somewhat  hurried,  the 
gentlemen  rising  with  the  ladies,  despite  the  entice- 
ments of  Burgundy  and  champagne.  It  was  the  after- 
noon set  apart  for  the  Indian  dance.  The  bonfire  in 
the  field  behind  the  magazine  had  been  kindled ;  the 
Nottoways  and  Meherrins  were  waiting,  still  as  statues, 
for  the  gathering  of  their  audience.  Before  the  danoe 
the  great  white  father  was  to  speak  to  them ;  the  peace 
pipe,  also,  was  to  be  smoked.  The  town,  gay  of  mood 
and  snatching  at  enjoyment,  emptied  its  people  into 
the  sunny  field.  Only  they  who  could  not  go  stayed 
at  home.  Those  light-hearted  folk,  ministers  to  a  play- 
loving  age,  who  dwelt  in  the  house  by  the  bowling 
green  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  theatre  itself,  must  go, 
at  all  rates.  Marcia  and  Lucia,  Syphaz,  Sempronius, 
and  the  African  prince  made  off  together,  while  the 
sons  of  Gato,  who  chanced  to  be  twin  brothers,  fol- 
lowed with  a  slower  step.  Their  indentures  would  ex- 
pire next  month,  and  they  had  thoughts,  the  one  of 
becoming  an  overseer,  the  other  of  moving  up  country 
and  joining  a  company  of  rangers :  hence  their  some- 
what haughty  bearing  toward  their  fellow  players, 
who  —  except  old  Syphax,  who  acted  for  the  love  of 
it  —  had  not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stagg  saw  their  minions  depart,  and 
then  themselves  left  the  little  white  house  in  Palace 
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Street.  Mistress  Deborali  was  with  them,  but  not 
Audrey.  "  She  can't  abide  the  sight  of  an  Indian," 
said  the  minister's  wife  indifferently.  "  Besides,  Dar- 
den  will  be  here  from  the  church  presently,  and  he 
may  want  her  to  write  for  him.  She  and  Peggy  can 
mind  the  house." 

The  Capitol  clock  was  telling  five  when  Haward 
entered  the  garden  by  the  Nicholson  Street  gate. 
There  had  arisen  a  zephyr  of  the  evening,  to  loosen 
the  yellow  locust  leaves  and  send  them  down  upon  the 
path,  to  lay  cool  fingers  upon  his  forehead  that  burned, 
and  to  whisper  low  at  his  ear.  House  and  garden  and 
silent  street  seemed  asleep  in  the  late  sunshine,  safe 
folded  from  the  storm  of  sound  that  raged  in  the  field 
on  the  border  of  the  town.  Distance  muffled  the  In- 
dian drums,  and  changed  the  scream  of  the  pipes  into 
a  far-off  wailing.  Savage  cries,  bursts  of  applause  and 
laughter,  —  all  camo  softly,  blent  like  the  hum  of  the 
bees,  mellow  like  the  sunlight.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  summer-house.  Haward  walked  on  to  the  grape 
arbor,  and  found  there  a  black  girl,  who  pointed  to  an 
open  door.,  pertaining  not  to  the  small  white  house,  but 
to  that  pc'rtion  of  the  theatre  which  abutted  upon  the 
garden.  Haward,  passing  a  window  of  Mr.  Stagg's 
domicile,  was  aware  of  Darden  sitting  within,  much 
engaged  with  a  great  book  and  a  tankard  of  sack.  He 
made  no  pause  for  the  vision,  and  another  moment 
found  him  within  the  playhouse. 

The  sunlight  entered  in  at  the  door  and  at  one  high 
window,  but  yet  the  place  was  dim.  The  gallery  ai; ! 
the  rude  boxes  were  all  in  shadow ;  the  sunbeams  from 
the  door  struck  into  the  pit,  while  those  from  the  high 
window  let  fall  a  shaft  of  misty  light  upon  the  stage 
itself,  set  for  a  hall  in  Utica,  with  five  cane  ch^s,  an 
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ancient  settle,  and  a  Spanish  table.  On  the  settle,  in 
the  pale  gold  of  the  falling  light,  sat  Audrey,  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  knees,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  shadowy,  chill,  and  soundless  space 
before  her.  Upon  Haward's  speaking  her  name  she 
sighed,  and,  loosing  her  bands,  turned  toward  him. 
He  came  and  leaned  upon  the  back  of  the  settle. 
"You  sent  fo?  me,  Audrey,"  he  said,  and  laid  his 
hand  lightly  upon  her  hair. 

She  shrank  from  his  touch.  "  The  minister  made 
me  write  the  letter,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  did 
not  wish  to  trouble  you,  sir." 

Upon  her  wrist  were  dark  marks.  "  Did  Darden 
do  Uiat?"  demanded  Haward,  as  he  took  his  seat 
beside  her. 

Audrey  looked  at  the  bnuse  indifferently ;  then  with 
her  other  hand  covered  it  from  sight.  "  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  of  Mr.  Haward,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  that  after 
his  many  kindnesses  he  will  not  refuse  to  do  me  this 
greatest  one.  If  he  should  grant  my  request,  the  grati- 
tude which  I  must  needs  already  feel  toward  him  will 
be  increased  tenfold."  The  words  came  precisely,  in 
an  even  voice. 

Haward  smiled.  "Child,  you  have  conned  your 
lesson  well.  Leave  the  words  of  the  book,  and  tell 
me  in  your  own  lang^ge  what  his  reverence  wants." 

Audrey  told  him,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
not  listening.  When  she  had  come  to  an  end  of  the 
minister's  grievances,  she  sat,  with  downcast  eyes, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak,  wishing  that  he  would  not 
look  at  her  so  steadily.  She  meant  never  to  show  him 
her  heart,  —  never,  never ;  but  beneath  his  gaze  it  was 
hard  to  keep  her  cheek  from  burning,  her  lip  from 
quivering. 
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At  last  he  spoke:  "  Would  it  please  yon,  Audrey, 
if  I  should  save  this  man  from  his  just  deserts  ?  " 

Audrey  raised  her  eyes.  «  He  and  Mistress  Debo- 
rah are  all  my  friends,"  she  said.  "  The  glebe  house 
is  my  home." 

Deep  sadness  spoke  in  voice  and  eye.  The  shaft  of 
light,  moving,  had  left  her  in  the  outer  shadow :  she 
sat  there  with  a  listless  grace ;  with  a  dignity,  too,  that 
was  not  without  pathos.  There  had  been  a  forlorn 
chad ;  there  had  been  an  unfriended  girl ;  there  was 
now  a  woman,  for  Life  to  fondle  or  to  wreak  its  rage 
upon.  The  change  was  subtle ;  one  more  a  lover  or 
less  a  lover  than  Haward  might  not  have  noted  it. 
"I  will  petition  the  Commissary  to-night,"  he  said, 
"  the  Governor  to-morrow.  Is  your  having  in  friends 
80  slight  as  you  say,  little  maid  ?  " 

Oh,  he  could  reach  to  the  quick!  She  was  sure 
that  he  had  not  meant  to  accuse  her  of  ingratitude, 
and  pitifully  sure  that  she  must  have  seemed  guilty  of 
it.  "  No,  no ! "  she  cried.  "  I  have  had  a  friend  "  — 
Her  voice  broke,  and  she  started  to  her  feet,  her  face 
to  the  door,  all  her  being  quiveringly  eager  to  be  gone. 
She  had  asked  that  which  she  was  bidden  to  ask,  had 
gained  that  which  she  was  bidden  to  gain ;  for  the 
rest,  it  was  far  better  that  she  should  go.  Better  far 
for  him  to  think  her  dull  and  thankless  as  a  stone 
than  see — than  see  — 

When  Haward  caught  her  by  the  hand,  she  trem- 
bled  and  drew  a  sobbing  breath.  " '  I  have  had  a 
friend,'  Audrey?"  he  asked.  "Why  not  'I  have  a 
friend'?"  ^ 

"Why  not?"  thought  Audrey.     "Of  oonrse  he 
would  think,  why  not  ?    Well,  then  "  — 
"  I  have  a  friend,"  she  said  aloud.    «  Have  you  not 
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been  to  me  the  kindest  friend,  the  most  generous  *'  — 
She  faltered,  but  presently  went  on,  a  strange  courage 
coming  to  her.     She  had  turned  slightly  toward  him, 
though  she  looked  not  at  him,  but  upward  to  where 
the  light  streamed  through  the  high  window.     It  fell 
now  upon  her  face.    '*  It  is  a  great  thing  to  save  life," 
she  said.    "  To  save  a  soul  alive,  how  much  greater ! 
To  have  kept  one  soul  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
goodness,  mercy,  tenderness,  God;  to  have  given  it 
bread  to  eat  where  it  sat  among  the  stones,  water  to 
drink  where  all  the  streams  were  dry,  —  oh,  a  king 
might  be  proud  of  that  I     And  that  is  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  .  .  .  When  you  sailed  away,  so  many 
years  ago,  and  left  me  with  the  minister  and  his  wife, 
they  were  not  always  kind.     But  I  knew  that  you 
thought  them  so,  and  I  always  said  to  myself, '  If  he 
knew,  he  would  be  sorry  for  me.'    At  last  I  said, '  He 
is  sorry  for  me ;  there  is  the  sea,  and  he  cannot  come, 
but  he  knows,  and  is  sorry.'     It  was  make-believe, — 
for  you  thought  that  I  was  happy,  did  you  not  ?  —  but 
it  helped  me  very  much.    I  was  only  a  child,  you  know, 
and  I  was  so  very  lonely.    I  could  not  think  of  mother 
and  Molly,  for  when  I  did  I  saw  them  as  —  as  I  had 
seen  them  last.     The  dark  scared  me,  until  I  found 
that  I  could  pretend  that  you  were  holding  my  hand, 
as  you  used  to  do  when  night  came  in  the  valley. 
After  a  while  I  had  only  to  put  out  my  hand,  and 
yours  was  there  waiting  for  it.     I  hope  that  you  can 
understand  —    I  want  you  to  know  how  large  is  my 
debt.  ...  As  I  grew,  so  did  the  debt     When  I  was 
a  girl  it  was  larger  than  when  I  was  a  child.    Do  you 
know  with  whom  I  have  lived  all  these  years  ?    There 
is  the  minister,  who  comes  reeling  home  from  the 
crossroads  otiinary,  who  swears  over  the  dice,  who 
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teaches  cunning  that  he  calls  wisdom,  langhs  at  man 
and  scarce  believes  in  God.     His  hand  is  heavy ;  this 
is  his  mark."     She  held  up  her  bruised  wrist  to  the 
light,  then  let  the  hand  drop.    When  she  spoke  of  the 
minister,  she  made  a  gesture  toward  the  shadows  g^w> 
ing  ever  thicker  and  darker  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
It  was  as  though  she  saw  him  there,  and  was  pointing 
him  out   **  There  is  the  minister's  wife,"  she  said,  and 
the  motion  of  her  hand  again  accused  the  shadows. 
"Oh,  their  roof  has  sheltered  me;  I  have  eaten  of 
their  bread.     But  truth  is  truth,    lliere  is  the  school, 
master  with  the  branded  hands.     He  taught  me,  you 
know.    There  is  "  —  she  was  looking  with  wide  eyes 
into  the  deepest  of  the  shadows  —  "  there  is  Hugon  I " 
Her  voice  died  away.     Haward  did  not  move  or 
speak,  and  for  a  minute  there  was  silence  in  the  dus^ 
playhouse.     Audrey  broke  it  with  a  laugh,  soft,  light, 
and  dear,  that  came  oddly  upon  the  mood  of  the  hour. 
Presently  she  was  speaking  again :  "  Do  you  think  it 
strange  that  I  should  laugh  ?    I  laughed  to  think  I 
have  escaped  them  all.     Do  you  know  that  they  call 
me  a  dreamer  ?    Once,  deep  in  the  woods,  I  met  the 
witch  who  lives  at  the  head  of  the  creek.     She  told 
me  that  I  was  a  dream  child,  and  that  all  my  life  was 
a  dream,  and  I  must  pray  never  to  awake ;  but  I  do 
not  think  she  knew,  for  all  that  she  is  a  witch.    Th^ 
none  of  them  know,  —  none,  none  I     If  I   had  not 
dreamed,  as  they  call  it,  —  if  I  had  watched,  and  lis- 
tened, and  laid  to  heart,  and  become  like  them,  —  oh, 
then  I  should  have  died  of  your  look  when  at  last  you 
came  I     But  I '  dreamed  ; '  and  in  that  long  dream  you, 
though  you  were  overseas,  you  showed  me,  little  by 
little,  that  the  spirit  is  not  bond,  but  free,  —  that  it 
can  walk  the  waves,  and  climb  to  the  sunset  and  the 
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stars.  And  I  found  that  the  woods  we»  fair,  that 
the  earth  was  fair  and  kind  as  when  I  was  a  little 
child.  And  I  grew  to  love  and  long  for  goodness. 
And,  day  by  day,  I  haw  had  a  life  and  a  world  where 
flowers  bloomed,  and  the  streams  ran  fresh,  and  there 
was  bread  indeed  to  eat  And  it  was  you  that  showed 
me  the  road,  that  opened  for  me  the  gates  I  " 

She  ceased  to  speak,  and,  turning  fully  toward  him, 
took  his  hand  and  put  it  to  her  lips.  **May  you  be 
very  happy  1 "  she  said.  "  I  thank  you,  sir,  that  when 
you  came  at  last  you  did  not  break  my  dream.  The 
dream  fell  short  I " 

The  smile  upon  her  face  was  very  sweet,  very  pure 
and  noble.  She  would  have  gone  without  another 
word,  but  Haward  caught  heir  by  the  sleeve.  "  Stay 
awhile ! "  he  cried.  "  I  too  am  a  dreamer,  though  not 
like  you,  you  maid  of  Dian,  dark  saint,  cold  vestal, 
with  your  eyes  forever  on  the  still,  white  flame  I  Au- 
drey, Audrey,  Audrey  I  Do  you  know  what  a  pretty 
name  you  have,  child,  or  how  dark  are  your  eyes,  or 
how  fine  this  hair  that  a  queen  might  envy  ?  West- 
over  has  been  dull,  child." 

Audrey  shook  her  head  and  smiled,  and  thought 
that  he  was  laughing  at  her.  A  vision  of  Evelyn, 
as  Evelyn  had  looked  that  morning,  passed  before 
her.    She  did  not  believe  that  he  had  found  Westover 

dull. 

"  I  am  coming  to  Fair  View,  dark  Audrey,"  he 
went  on.  "  In  its  garden  there  are  roses  yet  blooming 
for  thy  hair;  there  are  sweet  verses  calling  to  be 
read ;  there  are  cool,  sequestered  walks  to  be  trodden, 
with  thy  hand  in  mine, — thy  hand  in  mine,  little 
maid.  Life  is  but  once ;  we  shall  never  pass  this  way 
again.    Drink  the  cup,  wear  the  roses,  live  the  verses  1 
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Of  what  sing  all  the  sweetest  verses,  dark-eyed  witch, 
forest  Audrey?" 

"  Of  loT.j,"  said  Audrey  simply.  She  had  freed 
her  hand  from  his  clasp,  and  her  face  was  troubled. 
She  did  net  understand ;  never  had  she  seen  him  like 
this,  with  shining  eyes  and  hot,  unsteady  touch. 

"  There  is  the  ball  at  the  Palace  to-morrow  night," 
he  went  on.  "  I  must  be  there,  for  a  fair  lady  and  I 
are  to  dance  together."  He  smiled.  »♦  Poor  Audrey, 
who  hath  never  been  to  a  ball ;  who  only  dances  with 
the  elves,  beneath  the  moon,  around  a  beechen  tree ! 
The  next  day  I  will  go  to  Fair  View,  and  you  will  be 
at  the  glebe  house,  and  we  will  take  up  the  summer 
where  we  left  it,  that  weary  month  ago." 

.*'  No,  no,"  said  Audrey  hurriedly,  and  shook  her 
head.  A  vague  and  formless  trouble  had  laid  its  cold 
touch  upon  her  heart;  it  was  as  though  she  saw  a 
cloud  coming  up,  but  it  was  no  lai^r  than  a  man's 
hand,  and  she  knew  not  what  it  should  portend,  nor 
that  it  would  grow  into  a  storm.  He  was  strange  to- 
day,— that  she  felt;  but  then  all  her  day  since  the 
coming  of  Evelyn  had  been  sad  and  strange. 

The  shaft  of  sunshine  was  gone  from  the  stage,  and 
all  the  house  was  in  shadow.  Audrey  descended  the 
two  or  three  steps  leading  into  the  pit,  and  Haward 
followed  her.  Side  by  side  they  left  the  playhouse, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  garden,  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  five  or  six  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seated 
upon  the  grass  beneath  a  mulberry-tree,  or  engaged 
in  rifling  the  grape  arbor  of  its  purple  fruit. 

The  garden  was  a  public  one,  and  this  gay  little 
party,  having  tired  of  the  Indian  spectacle,  had  re- 
paired  hither  to  treat  of  its  own  affairs.  Moreover, 
it  had  been  there,  scattered  upon  the  grass  in  view  of 
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the  plsylionie  door,  for  the  better  part  of  aa  honr. 
Conoemed  with  its  own  wit  and  kughter,  it  had 
eangfat  no  lonnd  of  low  Toices  iismng  from  the  thei^ 
tie ;  and  for  the  two  who  talked  within,  all  ontward 
noise  had  ranked  as  ooming  from  the  distant,  crowded 
fields. 

A  young  girl,  her  silken  apron  raised  to  catch  the 
dusters  which  a  gentleman,  mounted  upon  a  chair, 
threw  down,  gave  a  little  scream,  and  let  fall  her  pur> 
pie  hoard.  **  'Gad  I  "  cried  the  gentleman.  One  and 
another  exclaimed,  and  a  withered  beauty  seated  be- 
neath the  mulberry-tree  laughed  shrilly. 

A  moment,  an  effort,  a  sharp  recall  of  wandering 
thoughts,  and  Haward  had  the  situation  in  hand.  An 
eaqr  gn^eeting  to  the  gentlemen,  debonair  compliments 
for  tbs  ladies,  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  entertain- 
ment they  had  left,  then  a  negligent  bringing  forward 
of  Audrey.  **  A  little  brown  ward  and  ancient  play- 
mate of  mine,  — shot  up  in  the  night  to  be  as  tall  as 
a  woman.  Make  thy  curtsy,  child,  and  go  tell  the 
minister  what  I  have  swd  on  the  subject  he  wots  of." 

Audrey  curtsied  and  went  away,  having  never  raised 
her  eyes  to  note  the  stare  of  curiosity,  the  suppressed 
smile,  the  glance  from  eyo  to  eye,  which  had  trod  upon 
her  introduction  to  the  company.  Haward,  remaining 
with  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  gathered  grapes 
for  the  blooming  girl  and  the  withered  beauty,  and  for 
a  little,  smiling  woman  who  was  known  for  as  arrant 
a  scandalmonger  as  could  be  found  in  Virginia. 
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Eyeltk,  seated  at  her  toilette  tahif,  and  ir  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Timothy  Green,  hairdreasc .-  la  oxumar; 
to  Williamsbargh,  looked  with  unice'u;;  -^ye.^  nt  hei- 
own  fair  reflection  in  the  glass  befoi'i  her.  Cbloi^ 
the  black  handmaiden  who  stood  at  he  door,  iatch  in 
hand,  had  time  to  grow  tirfd  of  wiitvi  j  bd^M-i  ber 
mistress  spoke.  '*Yoa  may  tell  Mr  Hi.vaH  that  I 
am  at  home,  Chloe.     Bring  him  here. ' 

The  hairdresser  drew  a  comb  throuj^'i  ^be  vippliag 
brown  tresses  and  commenced  his  locst  luborate  ar- 
rangement, working  with  parsed  lips,  and  head  bent 
now  to  this  side,  now  to  that.  He  had  been  a  hard- 
pressed  man  since  snnrise,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
Palace  candles  that  night  might  find  him  yet  employed 
by  some  belated  dame.  Evelyn  was  very  pale,  and 
shadows  were  beneath  her  eyes.  Moved  by  a  sndden 
impulse,  she  took  from  the  table  a  roage  pot,  and  has- 
tily and  with  trembling  fingers  mbbed  bloom  into  her 
cheeks;  then  the  patch  box, — one,  two,  three  Tory 
partisans.  "  Now  I  am  less  like  a  ghost,"  she  said. 
**  Mr.  Green,  do  I  not  look  well  and  merry,  and  as 
though  my  sleep  had  been  sound  and  dreamless  ?  " 

In  his  high,  cracked  voice,  the  hurdresser  was  sure 
that,  pale  or  glowing,  grave  or  gay,  Mistress  Evelyn 
Byrd  would  be  the  toast  at  the  ball  that  night.    The 
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lady  laughed,  for  she  heard  Haward's  step  upon  the 
landing.  He  entered  to  the  gay,  tinkling  sound,  bent 
over  the  hand  she  extended,  then,  laying  aside  hat  and 
oane,  took  his  seat  beside  the  table. 

"  *  Fair  tre«Mt  vuat'u  imperial  raee  iimiM*, 
And  bMOty  draws  oa  with  a  MugU  hair,' " 

he  quoted,  with  a  smile.  Then :  "  Will  you  take  our 
hearts  in  blue  to-night,  Evelyn  ?  You  know  that  I 
love  you  best  in  blue." 

She  lifted  her  fan  from  the  table,  and  waved  it 
lightly  to  and  fro.  "  I  go  in  rose  color,"  she  said. 
**  'T  is  the  gown  I  wore  at  Lady  Rich's  rout.  I  dare 
say  you  do  not  remember  it  ?  But  my  Lord  of  Peter- 
borough said  "  —  She  broke  off,  and  smiled  to  her 
fan. 

Her  voice  was  sweet  and  slightly  drawling.  The 
languid  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  easy  grace  of  attitude, 
the  beauty  of  bared  neck  and  tinted  face,  of  lowered 
lids  and  slow,  faint  smile,  —  oh,  she  was  genuine  fine 
lady,  if  she  was  not  quite  Evelyn  I  A  breese  blowing 
through  the  open  windows  stirred  their  gay  hang^gs 
of  flowered  cotton ;  the  black  girl  sat  in  a  comer  and 
sewed  ;  the  supple  fingers  of  the  hairdresser  went  in 
and  out  of  the  heavy  hair ;  roses  in  a  deep  blue  bowl 
made  the  room  smell  like  a  garden.  Haward  sighed, 
so  pleasant  was  it  to  sit  quietly  in  this  cool  chamber, 
after  the  glare  and  wavering  of  the  world  without 
"  My  Lord  of  Peterborough  is  magnificent  at  compli- 
ments," he  said  kindly,  "  but  't  would  be  a  jeweled 
speech  indeed  that  outdid  your  deserving,  Evelyn. 
Come,  now,  wear  the  blue!  I  will  find  you  white 
roses ;  you  shall  wear  them  for  a  breast  knot,  and  in 
the  minuet  return  me  one  again." 

Evelyn  waved  her  fan.     "  I  dance  the  minuet  with 
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Mr.  Lee.'*  Her  tone  was  still  sweetly  languid,  her 
manner  most  indifferent.  The  thick  and  glossy  tress 
that,  drawn  forward,  was  to  ripple  over  white  neck 
and  bosom  was  too  loosely  curled.  She  regarded  it  in 
the  mirror  with  an  anxious  frown,  then  spoke  of  it  to 
the  hairdresser. 

Haward,  smiling,  watched  her  with  heaTy4idded 
eyes.  "  Mr.  Lee  is  a  fortunate  gentleman,"  he  said. 
**  I  may  gain  the  rose,  perhaps,  in  the  country  dance  ?  " 

"  That  is  better,"  remarked  the  lady,  surveying 
with  satisfaction  the  new-curled  lock.  **  The  country 
dance?    For  that  Mr.  Lightfoot  hath  my  promise." 

**  It  seems  that  I  am  a  laggard,"  said  Haward. 

The  knocker  sounded  below.  **  I  am  at  home, 
Chloe,"  announced  the  mistress ;  and  the  slave,  laying 
aside  her  work,  slipped  from  the  room.  ■ 

Haward  played  with  the  trifles  upon  the  dressing 
table.  '*  Wherein  have  I  offended,  Evelyn?"  he 
asked,  at  last. 

The  lady  arched  her  brows,  and  the  action  made 
her  for  the  moment  very  like  her  handsome  father. 
**  Why,  there  is  no  offense  I "  she  cried.  "  An  old  ac- 
quaintance, a  family  friend  I  I  step  a  minuet  with 
Mr.  Lee ;  I  stand  up  for  a  country  dance  with  Mr. 
Lightfoot ;  I  wear  pink  instead  of  blue,  and  have  lost 
my  liking  for  white  roses,  —  what  is  there  in  all  this 
that  needs  such  a  question  ?  Ah,  you  have  broken 
my  silver  chain  I  " 

<«  I  am  clumsy  to-day !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  A  thou- 
sand pardons !  "  He  let  the  broken  toy  slip  from  his 
fingers  to  the  polished  surface  of  the  table,  and  forgot 
that  it  was  there.  "Since  Colonel  Byrd  (I  am  sorry 
to  learn)  keeps  his  room  .nth  a  fit  of  the  gout,  may  I 
—  an  old  acquaintance,  a  family  friend  —  conduct  you 
to  the  Palace  to-night?  " 
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The  fan  waved  on.  **  Thank  yoa,  but  I  go  in  onr 
coach,  and  need  no  escort"  The  lady  yawned,  very 
delicately,  behind  her  slender  fingers ;  then  dropped 
the  fan,  and  spoke  with  animation  :  '*  Ah,  here  is  Mr. 
Lee !  In  a  good  hoar,  sir !  I  saw  the  bracelet  that 
yon  mended  for  Mistress  Winston.  Canst  do  as  much 
for  my  poor  chain  here  ?  See  I  it  and  this  silver  heart 
have  parted  company." 

Mr.  Lee  kissed  her  hand,  and  took  snuff  with  Mr. 
Haward ;  then,  after  an  ardent  speech  crammed  with 
references  to  Vulcan  and  Venus,  chains  that  were  not 
slight,  hearts  that  were  of  softer  substance,  sat  down 
beside  this  kind  and  dazzling  vision,  and  applied  his 
dever  fingers  to  the  problem  in  hand.  He  was  a  per- 
sonable young  gentleman,  who  had  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  who,  proudly  conscious  that  his  tragedy  of  Arta- 
zerxes,  tiien  reposing  in  the  escritoire  at  home,  much 
outmerited  Haward's  talked-of  comedy,  felt  no  dif- 
fidence in  the  company  of  the  elder  fine  gentleman. 
He  rattled  on  of  this  and  that,  Mid  Evelyn  listened 
kindly,  with  only  the  curve  of  her  cheek  visible  to  the 
family  friend.  The  silver  heart  was  restored  to  its 
duun;  the  lady  smiled  her  thanks;  the  enamored 
youth  hitched  his  chair  some  inches  nearor  the  fair 
whom  he  had  obliged,  and,  with  his  hand  npon  his 
heart,  entered  the  realm  of  high-flown  speech.  The 
gay  curtains  waved;  the  roses  were  sweet;  black 
Chloe  sewed  and  sewed ;  the  hairdresser's  hands  wove 
in  and  out,  as  though  he  were  a  wizard  making  passes. 

Haward  rose  to  take  his  leave.  Evelyn  yielded  him 
her  hand ;  it  was  cold  against  his  lips.  She  was  non- 
chalant and  smiling ;  he  was  easy,  unoffended,  admir- 
ably die  fine  gentleman.  For  one  moment  their  eyes 
met    '*  I  had  been  wiser,"  thought  the  man,  "  I  had 
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to  kaye  mjidf  taU  her  of  that  brown 
witch,  tiuit  innocent  sorceress  I  Why  sonethiBf  held 
my  tongue  I  know  not.  Now  she  hath  read  tmf  idyl, 
but  all  daHkened,  all  awry."  The  woman  thought: 
"  Cruel  and  base !  You  knew  that  my  heart  wm 
yours  to  break,  cast  aside,  and  forget !  " 

Out  of  the  house  the  sunlight  beat  and  blinded. 
Houses  of  red  brick,  houses  of  white  wood ;  the  long, 
wide,  dusty  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street ;  gnarled  mul- 
beny-trees  broad-leafed  against  a  September  sky, 
detply,  passionately  blue ;  glimpses  of  wood  and  field, 
~ —  all  seemed  remote  without  distance,  still  without 
stillness,  the  semblance  of  a  dream,  and  yet  keen  and 
near  to  oppression.  It  was  a  town  of  stores,  of  ordi> 
naries  and  public  places  ;  from  open  door  and  window 
all  along  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  came  laughter, 
round  oaths,  now  and  then  a  scrap  of  drinking  song. 
To  Haward,  giddy,  ill  at  ease,  sickening  <d  a  fever, 
the  sounds  were  now  as  a  cry  in  his  ear,  now  as  the 
noise  of  a  distant  sea.  The  minister  of  James  City 
parish  and  the  minister  of  Ware  Creek  were  walking 
before  him,  arm  in  arm,  set  full  sail  for  dinner  after 
a  stormy  morning.  "  For  lo !  the  wicked  prospereth  I " 
said  one,  and  "  Fair  View  parish  bound  over  to  the 
devil  again  I  "  plained  the  other.  "  He  's  firm  in  the 
saddle ;  he  '11  ride  easy  to  the  day  he  drinks  himself 
to  death,  thanks  to  this  sudden  complaisance  of  (hyt- 
emor  and  C<mimis8ary  I  " 

"  Thanks  to  "  —  cried  the  other  sourly,  and  gave  the 
thanks  where  they  were  due. 

Haward  heard  the  words,  but  even  in  the  act  of 
quickening  his  pace  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the 
speaker's  shoulder  a  listleiMiess  came  upon  him,  and 
he  forbore.    The  memory  of  the  slurring  speech  went 
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from  him ;  his  thoughts  were  thistledown  hlown  hither 
and  y(m  by  every  vagrant  air.  Coming  to  Matot's 
ordinary  he  called  for  wine ;  then  went  up  the  stair 
to  his  room,  and  sitting  down  at  the  table  presently 
ieM.  asleep,  with  hb  head  npon  his  arms. 

After  a  while  the  sounds  from  the  public  room  be- 
lowr,  where  men  were  carousing,  disturbed  his  slumber. 
He  stirred,  and  awoke  refreshed.  It  was  afternoon, 
but  he  felt  no  hunger,  only  thirst,  which  he  quenched 
with  the  wine  at  hand.  His  windows  gave  upon  the 
Capitol  and  a  green  wood  beyond ;  the  waving  trees 
enticed,  while  the  room  was  dull  and  the  noises  of  the 
house  distasteful.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  woold 
walk  abroad,  would  go  out  undmr  Idie  beckoning  trees 
and  be  rid  of  the  town.  He  remembered  that  the 
Council  was  to  meet  that  afternoon.  Well,  it  might 
sit  without  him  I  He  was  for  Ihb  woods,  where  dwelt 
the  cool  winds  and  the  shadows  deep  and  silent. 

A  few  yards,  and  he  was  quit  of  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street ;  behind  him,  porticoed  Capitol,  gaol,  and  tiny 
vineclad  debtor's  prison.  In  the  gaol  yard  the  pirates 
sat  upon  a  bench  in  the  sunshine,  and  one  smoked  a 
long  pipe,  and  one  brooded  upon  his  irons.  Gold 
rings  were  in  their  ears,  and  their  black  hair  fell  from 
beneath  colored  handkerchiefs  twisted  turbanwise 
around  their  brows.  The  gaoler  watched  them,  standi 
ing  in  his  doorway,  and  his  children,  at  play  beneath 
a  tree,  built  with  sticks  a  mimic  scaffold,  and  hanged 
thereon  a  broken  puppet.  There  was  a  shady  road 
leading  through  a  wood  to  Queen's  Creek  and  the 
Capitol  Landing,  and  down  this  road  went  Haward. 
His  step  was  light ;  the  dullness,  the  throbbing  pulses, 
the  oppression  of  the  morning,  had  given  way  to  a 
lestlessneM  and  a  strange  exaltation  of  spirit.    Fancy 
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was  quickened,  imagination  heightraied ;  to  hiniBelf  he 
aeemed  to  see  the  heart  of  all  things.  Across  his 
mind  flitted  fragments  of  verse,  —now  a  broken  line 
just  hinting  beauty,  now  the  pure  passion  of  a  lovely 
stanza.  His  thoughts  went  to  and  fro,  mobile  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  but  firm  as  the  reefs  beneath  them 
stood  his  knowledge  that  presently  he  was  going  back 
to  Fair  View.  To-morrow,  when  the  Governor's  ball 
was  over,  vdien  he  could  decently  get  away,  he  would 
leave  the  town ;  he  would  go  to  his  house  in  the  conn- 
try.  Late  flowers  bloomed  in  his  garden  ;  the  terrace 
was  fair  above  the  river ;  beneath  the  red  brick  wall, 
on  the  narrow  little  creek  shining  like  a  silver  high- 
way,  lay  a  winged  boat ;  and  the  highway  ran  past  a 
glebe  house;  and  in  the  glebe  house  dwelt  a  dryad 
whose  tree  had  dosed  against  her.  Audrey !  —  a  fair 
name.  Audrey,  Audrey !  —  the  birds  were  singing  it ; 
out  of  the  deep,  Arcadian  shadows  any  moment  it 
might  come,  clearly  cried  by  satyr,  Pan,  or  shepherd. 
Hark  I  there  was  song  — 

^  It  was  but  a  negro  on  the  road  behind,  singing  to 
himself  as  he  went  about  his  master's  business.  The 
voice  was  the  voice  of  the  race,  mellow,  deep,  and 
plaintive ;  perhaps  the  song  was  of  love  in  a  burning 
land.  He  passed  the  white  man,  and  the  arching 
trees  hid  him,  but  the  wake  of  music  was  long  in  fad- 
ing. The  road  leading  through  a  oool  and  shady  dell, 
Haward  left  it,  and  took  possession  of  the  mossy 
earth  beneath  a  holly-tree.  Here,  lying  on  the  ground, 
he  could  see  the  road  through  the  intervening  foliage ; 
else  the  place  had  seemed  the  heart  of  an  ancient 
wood. 

It  was  merry  lying  where  were  glimpses  of  blue 
sky,  where  the  leaves  quivered  and  a  squirrel  ohat* 
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tered  and  a  robin  sang  a  madrigaL  Yonth  tbe  divine, 
half  way  down  the  stair  of  misty  yesterdays,  tamed 
upon  his  heel  and  came  back  to  him.  He  pillowed 
his  bead  upon  his  arm,  and  was  content.  It  was  well 
to  be  so  filled  with  &ncies,  so  iron  of  will,  so  head- 
gttong  and  gay;  to  be  friends  once  more  with  a 
younger  Haward,  with  the  Haward  of  a  mountain  pass, 
of  mocking  comrades  and  an  irate  Excellency. 

From  the  road  came  a  rumble  of  oaths.  Sailors, 
sweating  and  straining,  were  rolling  a  very  great  cask 
of  tobaoco  from  a  neighboring  warehouse  down  to  the 
landing  and  some  expectant  sloop.  Haward,  lying  at 
ease,  smiled  at  their  weary  task,  their  grunting  and 
•wearing ;  when  they  were  gone,  smiled  at  the  blank- 
ness  of  the  road.  All  things  pleased.  There  was 
food  for  mirth  in  the  call  of  a  partridge,  in  the  inquisi- 
tive gaae  of  a  squirrel,  in  the  web  of  a  spider  gaoler  to 
a  gilded  fly.  There  was  food  for  greater  mirth  in  the 
appearance  on  the  road  of  a  solitary  figure  in  a  wine- 
colored  coat  and  bushy  black  peruke. 

Haward  sat  up.  "  Ha,  Monacan ! "  he  cried,  with  a 
laugh,  and  threw  a  stick  to  attract  the  man's  attention. 

Hugon  turned,  stood  astare,  then  left  the  road  and 
came  down  into  the  delL 

"  What  fortune,  trader  ?  "  smiled  Haward.  "  Did 
your  traps  hold  in  liie  great  forest?  Were  your  peo- 
ple easy  to  fool,  giving  twelve  deerskins  for  an  old 
match-coat?  There  is  charm  in  a  woodsman  life. 
Come,  tell  me  of  your  journeys,  dangers,  and  es- 
capes." 

The  half-lNreed  ik>oked  down  upon  him  with  a 
twitching  face.  "  What  hinders  me  from  killing  you 
now?"  he  demanded,  with  a  backward  look  at  the 
road.     "  None  may  pass  for  many  nunutes." 
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Haward  lay  back  upon  the  moss,  witii  his  hands 
locked  beneath  his  head.  "What  indeed?"  he  an- 
swered calmly.  *♦  Come,  here  is  a  velvet  log,  fit  seat 
for  an  emperw  —  or  a  sachem;  dt  and  tell  me  of 
year  life  in  the  woods.  For  peace  pipe  let  me  offer 
my  snuffbox."  In  his  mad  hnmor  he  sat  np  again, 
drew  from  his  pocket,  and  presented  with  the  most 
approved  flourish,  his  box  of  chased  gold.  "  Monsieur, 
c'est  le  tabao  pour  le  nez  d'un  monarque,"  he  said 
lazily. 

.  Hugon  sat  down  upon  the  log,  helped  himself  to 
the  mixture  with  a  grand  air,  and  shook  the  yellow 
dust  from  his  ruffles.  The  action,  meant  to  be  airy, 
only  achieved  fierceness.  From  some  hidden  sheath  he 
drew  a  knife,  and  began  to  strip  from  the  log  a  piece 
of  bark.  "  Tell  me,  you,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  been 
to  France  ?    What  manner  of  land  is  it  ?  " 

"A  gay  country,"  answered  Haward;  "a  land 
where  tiie  men  are  all  white,  and  where  at  present, 
periwigs  are  worn  much  shorter  than  the  one  monsieur 
affects." 

'*  He  is  a  great  brave,  a  French  gentleman  ?  Al- 
ways  he  kills  the  man  he  hates?  " 

'*Not  always,"  said  the  other.  "« Sometimes  the 
man  he  hates  kills  him." 

By  now  one  end  of  the  piece  of  bark  in  the  trader's 
hands  was  shredded  to  tinder.  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  his  fiint  and  steel,  and  struck  a  spark  into  the 
frayed  mass.  It  flared  up,  and  he  held  first  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  then  the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  his 
bared  forearm,  in  the  fiame  that  licked  and  scorched 
the  flesh.  His  face  was  perfectly  unmoved,  his  eyes 
unchanged  in  their  expression  of  hatred.  "  Can  he 
do  this?"  he  asked. 
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**  Perhaps  not,"  uud  Hawaid  lif^y.    "  It  U  »  Tery 
foolish  thing  to  do." 

The  flame  died  oat,  and  the  trader  toned  aaide 
the  charred  bit  of  hark.    ''  There  was  old  Pierre  at 
Monaoan-Town  who  taught  me  to  pray  to  h  bon  Dieu. 
He  told  me  how  grand  and  fine  is  a  French  gentle- 
man, and  that  I  was  the  son  of  many  such.     He 
called  the  English  great  pigs,  with  brains  as  dull  and 
maddy  as  the  river  after  many  rains.    My  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  chief.     She  had  strings  of  pearl  for 
her  neck,  and  copper  for  her  arms,  and  a  robe  of 
white  doeskin,  very  soft  and  fine.    When  she  was 
dead  and  my  father  was  dead,  I  came  from  Monacan- 
Town  to  your  English  school  over  yonder.    I  can  read 
and  write.     I  am  a  white  man  and  a  Frenchman,  not 
an  Indian.    When  I  go  to  the  villages  in  the  woods, 
I  am  given  a  lodge  apart,  and  the  men  and  women 
gather  to  hear  a  white  man  speak.  .  .  .  Yon  have 
done  me  wrong  with  that  girl,  that  Ma'm'selle  Audrey 
that  I  wish  for  wife.    We  are  enemies :  that  is  as  it 
should  be.    You  shall  not  have  her,  —  never,  never  I 
But  you  despise  me;  how  is  that?    That  day  upon 
the  creek,  that   night   in   your   cursed    house,  you 
laughed"  — 

The  Haward  of  the  nountain  pass,  regarding  the 
twitching  Unot  opposite  him  and  the  hand  clenched 
upon  the  handle  of  a  knife,  laughed  again.  At  the 
sound  the  trader's  face  ceased  to  twitch.  Haward  hit 
nAn  than  saw  the  stealthy  tightening  of  the  frame, 
the  gathering  of  forces,  tiie  closer  grasp  upou  the 
knife,  and  flung  ont  his  arm.  A  hare  seurried  past, 
making  for  the  deeper  woods.  From  the  road  came 
the  tramp  of  a  horse  and  a  man's  voice,  singing,  — 
« « 1^  aU  yon  UdiM  now  M  lM< ' "  — 
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while  an  inqnisitive  dog  turned  aside  from  the  road, 
and  plunged  into  the  dell. 

The  rider,  having  checked  his  horse  and  quit  his 
■ong  in  order  to  call  to  his  dog,  looked  through  the 
thin  veU  of  foliage  and  saw  the  two  men  beneath  the 
holly-tree.  '•  Ha,  Jean  Hugon  I "  he  cried.  "  Is  that 
you  ?  Whew  is  that  packet  of  skins  you  were  to  de. 
liver  at  my  storo  ?    Come  over  hero,  man  I " 

The  trader  moistened  his  dry  lips  with  his  tongue, 
and  slipped  the  knife  back  into  its  sheath.  "Had 
we  been  a  mile  in  the  woods,"  he  said,  "you  would 
have  laughed  no  more." 

Haward  watched  him  go.  The  argument  with  the 
rider  was  a  lengthy  one.  He  upon  horseback  would 
not  stand  still  in  the  road  to  finish  it,  but  put  his  beast 
into  motion.  The  trader,  expkining  and  gesticukting, 
walked  beside  his  stbrup;  the  voices  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  —were  gone.  Haward  hiughed  to  him- 
self ;  then,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  the  depth  on  depth 
of  blue,  serene  beyond  the  grating  of  thorn-pointed 
leaves,  sent  his  spirit  to  his  red  brick  house  and  silent, 
sunny  garden,  with  the  gate  in  the  ivied  waU,  and  the 
six  steps  down  to  the  boat  and  the  lapping  water. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  and  a  wind  of  the  evening 
entered  the  wood.  Haward  shook  oflF  the  lethargy 
that  had  kept  him  lying  there  for  the  better  part  of 
an  afternoon,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  left  the  green  dell 
for  the  road,  all  shadow  now,  winding  back  to  the  toy 
metropolis,  to  Marot's  ordinary,  to  the  ball  at  the 
Palaee  that  night. 

The  ball  at  the  Pahice !  —  he  had  forgotten  it 
Flare  of  lights,  waU  of  violins,  a  painted,  silken  crowd, 
laughter,  whispers,  magpie  chattering,  wine,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  dance,  when  his  soul  would  long  to 
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be  with  tiw  night  outside,  with  the  rising  wind  and 
the  shining  stars.  He  half  determined  not  to  go. 
What  mattered  the  offense  that  would  be  taken  ?  Did 
he  go  he  would  repent,  wearied  and  ennny^,  watching 
Evdyn,  all  rose^olored,  moving  with  another  through 
the  minuet ;  tied  himself  perhaps  to  some  pert  miss, 
or  cornered  in  a  card-room  by  boisterous  gamesters, 
or,  drinking  with  his  peers,  called  on  to  toast  the  lady 
of  his  dreams.  Better  the  dull  room  at  Bfarot's  ordi- 
nary, or  better  still  to  order  Mirza,  and  ride  off  at 
the  planter's  pace,  through  the  starshine,  to  Fair  View. 
On  the  river  bank  before  the  store  MacLean  might 
be  Ijring,  dreaming  of  a  mighty  wind  and  a  fierce 
death.  He  would  dismount,  and  sit  beside  that  High- 
land gentleman,  Jacobite  and  strong  man,  and  their 
moods  would  chime  as  they  had  chimed  before.  Then 
on  to  the  house  and  to  the  eastern  window  1  Not 
to-night,  but  to-morrow  night,  perhaps,  would  the 
darlmess  be  pierced  by  the  calm  pale  star  that  marked 
another  window.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  that  month  at 
Westover,  —  days  lost  and  wasted,  the  running  of 
golden  sands  ill  to  spare  from  Love's  brief  glass.  .  .  . 

His  mood  had  changed  when,  with  the  gathering 
dusk,  he  entered  his  room  at  Marot's  ordinary.  He 
would  go  to  the  Palace  that  night ;  it  would  be  the 
act  of  a  boy  to  fling  away  through  the  darkness,  shirk- 
ing a  duty  his  position  demanded.  He  would  go  and 
be  merry,  watching  Evelyn  in  the  gown  that  Peter- 
borough had  praised. 

When  Jaba  had  lighted  the  candles,  he  sat  and  drank 
and  drank  »)c;t>in  of  the  red  wine  upon  the  table.  It 
put  maggoth  in  his  brain,  fired  and  flushed  him  to  the 
spirit's  core.  An  idea  came,  at  which  he  laughed. 
He  bade  it  go,  but  it  would  not.    It  stayed,  and  his 
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ferered  fancy  played  around  it  ai  a  moth  aroimd  a 
candle.  At  first  he  knew  it  for  a  notion,  bisarre  and 
absurd,  which  presently  he  would  dismiss.  All  day 
strange  thoughts  had  come  and  gone,  appearing,  dis> 
appearing,  like  will-o'-the-wisps  for  which  a  man  upon 
a  firm  road  has  no  care.  Never  fear  that  he  will  fol- 
low them  I  He  sees  the  marsh,  that  it  has  no  footing. 
So  with  this  Jaok-o'-lantem  conception,  —  it  would 
vanish  as  it  came. 

.  It  did  not  so.  Instead,  when  he  had  drunken  more 
wine,  and  had  sat  for  some  time  methodically  measur- 
ing, over  and  over  again,  with  thumb  and  forefinger, 
the  distance  from  candle  to  bottle,  and  from  bottle  to 
glass,  the  idea  began  to  lose  its  wildfire  aspect  In 
no  great  time  it  appeared  an  inspiration  as  reasonable 
as  happy.  When  this  point  had  been  reached,  he 
stamped  upon  the  floor  to  summtm  his  servant  from 
the  room  below.  "  Lay  out  the  white  and  gold,  Juba," 
he*  ordered,  when  the  negro  appeared,  *'  and  come 
make  me  very  fine.  I  am  for  die  Palace,  —  I  and  a 
brown  lady  that  hath  bewitched  me  I  The  white 
sword  knot,  sirrah ;  and  cock  my  hat  with  the  diamond 
brooch"  — 

It  was  a  night  that  was  thronged  with  stars,  and 
visited  by  a  whispering  wind.  Hawatd,  walking  rap- 
idly along  the  almost  deserted  Nicholson  Street,  lifted 
his  burning  forehead  to  the  cool  air  and  the  staiw 
strewn  fields  of  heaven.  Coming  to  the  gate  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  afternoon  before,  he  raised  the 
latch  and  passed  bto  the  garden.  By  now  his  fever 
was  full  upon  him,  and  it  was  a  man  scarce  to  be  held 
responsible  for  his  actions  that  presently  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  long  room  where,  at  the  window  opening 
upon  Palace  Street,  Audrey  sat  with  Mistress  Stagg 
and  watched  the  people  going  to  the  balL 
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THE  GOVEBNOB'S  BALL 

Fob  an  hour  it  had  been  very  quiet,  ve?y  peaceful, 
in  the  small  white  house  on  Pahice  Street.     Darden 
was  not  there ;  for  the  Commissary  had  sent  for  him, 
having  certain  inquiries  to  make  and  a  stern  warning 
to  deliver.    Mistress  Deborah  had  been  asked  to  spend 
the  night  with  an  acquaintance  in  the  town,  so  she  also 
was  out  and  gone.     Mistress  Stagg  and  Audrey  kept 
the  lower  rooms,  whUe  overhead  Mr.  Charles  Stagg,  a 
man  that  loved  his  art,  walked  up  and  down,  and,  with 
many  wavings  of  a  kced  handkerohief  and  much  resort 
to  a  gilt  snuflFbox,  reasoned  with  Pkto  of  death  and 
the  soul.    The  murmur  of  his  voice  cam%  down  to  the 
two  women,  and  made  the  only  sound  in  the  house. 
Audrey,  sitting  by  the  window,  her  chin  upon  her  hand 
and  her  dark  hair  shadowing  her  face,  looked  out  upon 
the  dooryard  and  the  Palace  Street  beyond.     The 
street  was  lit  by  torches,  and  people  were  going  to  the 
ball  in  coaches  and  chariots,  on  foot  and  in  painted 
chairs.     They  went  gayly,  light  of  heart,  fine  of  per- 
son,  a  free  and  generous  folk.    Laughter  floated  over 
to  the  eUent  watcher,  and  the  torchlight  gave  her 
glimpses  of  another  land  than  her  own. 

Many  had  been  Mistress  Stagg's  customers  since 
morning,  and  something  had  she  heard  besides  admi- 
ration  of  her  wares  and  exclamation  at  her  prices. 
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Now,  88  ghe  sat  with  some  gay  sewing  beneath  her 
nimble  fingers,  she  glanced  once  and  again  at  the 
shadowed  face  opposite  her.  If  the  look  was  not  one 
of  curiosity  alone,  but  had  in  it  an  admixture  of  new- 
found  respect;  if  to  Mistress  Stagg  the  Audrey  of 
yesterday,  unnoted,  unwhispered  of,  was  a  being  some- 
what  lowlier  than  the  Audrey  of  to^y,  it  may  be 
remembered  for  her  that  she  was  an  actress  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century,  and  that  fate  and  an  old 
mother  to  support  had  put  her  in  that  station. 

The  candles  beneath  their  glass  shades  burned 
steadily ;  the  house  grew  very  quiet ;  the  noises  of  the 
street  lessened  and  lessened,  for  now  nearly  all  of  the 
people  were  gone  to  the  ball.  Audrey  watched  the 
round  of  light  cast  by  the  nearest  torch.  For  a  lon^ 
time  she  had  watched  it,  thinking  that  he  might  pe  * 
haps  cross  the  circle,  and  she  might  see  him  in  his 
splendor.  She  was  still  watching  when  he  knocked  at 
the  garden  door. 

Mistress  Stagg,  sitting  in  a  dream  of  her  own 
started  violently.  «  La,  now,  who  may  that  be  ?  "  she 
exchiimed.  "  Go  to  the  door,  child.  If 't  is  a  stranger, 
we  shelter  none  such,  to  be  taken  up  for  the  harboring 
of  runaways  I "  * 

Audrey  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A  mo- 
ment's  pause,  a  low  cry,  and  she  moved  backward  to 
tiie  wall,  where  she  stood  with  her  slender  form  sharply 
drawn  against  the  white  plaster,  and  with  the  fugitive, 
elusive  charm  of  her  face  quickened  into  absolute 
beauty,  imperious  for  attention.  Haward,  thus  ush- 
ered into  the  room,  gave  the  face  its  due.  His  eyes, 
bright  and  fixed,  were  for  it  alone.  Mistress  Stagg's 
curtsy  went  unacknowledged  save  by  a  slight,  mechan- 
ical motion  of  his  hand,  and  her  inquiry  as  to  what  he 
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lacked  that  she  could  supply  received  no  answer.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  a  bearing  both  easy  and 
commanding,  and  to-night  he  was  splendidly  dressed 
m  white  satin  with  embroidery  of  gold.  To  one  of  the 
women  he  seemed  the  king,  who  could  do  no  wrong; 
to  the  other,  more  learned  in  the  book  of  the  world,  he 
was  merely  a  fine  gentleman,  whose  way  might  as  well 
be  given  him  at  once,  since,  spite  of  denial,  he  would 
presently  take  it. 

Haward  sat  down,  resting  his  clasped  hands  upon 
the  table,  gaaing  steadfastly  at  the  face,  dark  and 
beautiful,  set  like  a  flower  against  the  wall.  "  Come, 
little  maid ! "  he  said.  "  We  are  going  to  the  ball  tol 
gether,  you  and  I.  Hasten,  or  we  shaU  not  be  in  time 
for  the  minuet." 

Audrey  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  thinking  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  kugh  at  her  a  little.  Mistress 
Stagg  likewise  showed  her  appreciation  of  the  plea- 
santry.  When  he  repeated  his  command,  speaking  in 
an  authoritative  tone  and  with  a  ghmce  at  his  watch, 
there  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence ;  then,  "  Go  your 
ways,  sir,  and  dance  with  Mistress  Evelyn  ByrdI" 
cried  the  scandalized  ex-actress.  "The  Governor's 
ball  is  not  for  the  likes  of  Audrey  I  " 

"I  will  be  judge  of  that,"  he  answered.  «  Come, 
let  us  be  oflF,  chUdI  Or  stay!  hast  no  other  dress 
than  that?"  He  looked  toward  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  "  I  warrant  that  Mistress  Stagg  can  trick  you 
out !  I  would  have  you  go  fine,  Audrey  of  the  hair  I 
Audrey  of  the  eyes  I  Audrey  of  the  full  brown  throat  I 
Dull  gold,  —  have  you  that,  now,  mistress,  in  damask 
or  brocade?  Soft  hues  for  her  bosom,  and  a  yellow 
bloom  in  her  hair.  It  should  be  dogwood,  Audrey, 
like  the  coronal  you  wore  on  May  Day.     Do  you  re- 
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member,  chUd?  The  white  stars  in  your  hair,  and 
the  Maypole  aU  aflutter,  and  your  feet  upon  the  ereen 
grass"  — 

"Oh,  I  was   happy  then!"   cried    Audrey  and 
wrung  her  hands.     Within  a  moment,  however,  she 
was  calm  again,  and  could  look  at  him  with  a  smUe 
"  I  am  only  Audrey,"  she  said.     «  You  know  that  the 
BaU  18  not  for  me.     Why  then  do  you  tell  me  that  I 
must  go  ?     It  is  your  kindness ;  I  know  that  it  is  your 
kindness  that  speaks.    But  yet  —  but  yet "  —    She 
gazed  at  him  imploringly ;  then  from  his  steady  smile 
caught  a  sudden  encouragement.      "Oh!"   she  ex- 
claimed with  a  gesture  of  quick  relief,  and  with  tremu- 
lous laughter  in  her  face  and  voice,  — "oh,  you  are 
mocking  me  I    You  only  came  to  show  how  a  gentle- 
man looks  who  goes  to  a  Governor's  ball !  " 

For  the  moment,  in  her  relief  at  having  read  his 
riddle,  there  slipped  from  her  the  fear  of  she  knew 
not  what,  — the  strangeness  and  heaviness  of  heart 
that  had  been  her  portion  since  she  came  to  Williams- 
burgh.  Leaving  the  white  waU  against  which  she 
had  leaned,  she  came  a  little  forward,  and  with  gayety 
and  grace  dropped  him  a  curtsy.  "  Oh,  the  white 
Mtin  like  the  lUies  in  your  garden  1 "  she  kughed. 
"  And  the  red  heels  to  your  shoes,  and  the  gold-fringed 
sword  knot,  and  the  velvet  scabbard  I  Ah,  let  me  see 
your  sword,  how  bright  and  keen  it  is  I  " 

She  was  Audrey  of  the  garden,  and  Haward,  smiling, 
drew  his  rapier  and  laid  it  in  her  hands.  She  looked 
at  the  golden  hilt,  and  passed  her  brown  fingers  along 
the  gleaming  bhide.  "  Stainless,"  she  said,  and  gave 
it  back  to  him. 

Taking  it,  he  took  also  the  hand  that  had  proffered 
It     "I  was  not  kughing,  ohUd,"  he  said.    "Go  to 
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the  ball  thou  shalt,  and  with  me.    What !    Thou  art 
young  and  fair.    Shalt  have  no  pleasure  "  — - 

"  What  pleasure  in  that  ?  "  cri  id  Audrey.     "  I  may 
not  go,  sir ;  nay,  I  will  not  go  I  " 

She  freed  her  hand,  and  stood  with  heaving  boom 
and  eyes  that  very  slowly  filled  with  tears.    Haward 
■aw  no  reason  for  her  tears.     It  was  true  that  she  was 
young  and  fair ;  true,  also,  that  she  had  few  pleasures. 
Well,  he  would  change  all  that.    The  dance,  —  was  it 
not  woven  by  those  nymphs  of  old,  those  sprites  of 
open  spaces  in  the  deep  woods,  from  whose  immemorial 
company  she  must  have  strayed  into  this  present  ti  ne  ? 
Now  at  the  PaLwje  the  candles  were  burning  for  her, 
for  her  the  music  was  playing.    Her  welcome  there 
amidst  the  tinsel  people  ?    Trust  him  for  that :  he  v^as 
what  he  was,  and  could  compass  greater  things  than 
that  would  be.     Go  she  should,  because  it  pleased  him 
to  please  her,  and  because  it  was  certainly  necessaiy 
for  him  to  oppose  pride  with  pride,  and  before  the  eyes 
of  Evelyn  demonstrate  his  indifference  to  that  lady's 
choice  of  Mr.  Lee  for  the  minuet  and  Mr.  Lightfoot 
for  the  country  dance.     This  last  thought  had  far  Co 
travel  from  some  unused,  deep^lown  quagmire  of  the 
heart,  but  it  came.     For  the  rest,  the  image  of  Audrey 
decked  in  silk  and  lace,  turned  by  her  apparel  into  a 
dark  Court  lady,  a  damsel  in  waiting  to  Queen  Titania, 
caught  bis  fancy  in  both  hands.     He  wished  to  see  her 
thus,  —  wished  it  so  strongly  that  he  knew  it  would 
come  to  pass.    He  was  a  gentleman  who  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  having  his  own  way.     There  had  been 
times  when  the  price  of  his  way  had  seemed  too  dear ; 
when  he  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ceased  to 
desire  what  he  would  not  buy.    To-night  he  was  not 
able  to  count  the  cost.    But  he  knew  — he  knew 
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cruelly  well -how  to  out  short  this  fruitless  protest 
of  a  young  girl  who  thought  him  aU  that  was  wise  and 
great  and  good. 

"So  you  cannot  say  *  yes 'to  my  asking,  Uttle  maid?" 
he  began,  quiet  and  smiling.  «  Cannot  trust  me  that 
1  have  reasons  for  the  asking?  WeU,  I  wiU  not  ask 
agam,  Audrey,  since  it  is  so  great  a  thing"  — 

"Oh,"  cried  Audrey,  "you  know  that  I  would  die 

-for  you!       The  tears  weUed  over,  but  she  brushed 

them  away  with  a  trembUng  hand;  then  stood  with 

raised  face  her  eyes  soft  and  dewy,  a  strange  smile 

"K  Jl^'  ^^®  "P°^«  **  ^*  a-  «mply  as  a 
child :«  Why  you  want  me,  that  am  only  Audrey,  to 
go  with  you  to  the  Pahwe  yonder,  I  cannot  tell.  But 
1  will  go,  though  I  am  only  Audrey,  and  I  have  no 
other  dress  than  this  " 

*  ^v7!?  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  lightly 
touched  the  dark  head  that  she  bowed  upon  her  hands. 

•  T  ^'u  w/°"  ,"*  ^"^"y  »«*^'"  ^«  "aid  approv. 
JJgly.  "Why,  chUd,  I  would  do  you  a  pleasure  I" 
He  turned  to  the  pkyer's  wife.  «  She  must  not  go  in 
tins  guise.    Have  you  no  finery  stowed  away  '  " 

Now,  Mistress  Stagg,  though  much  scandalized,  and 
very  certain  that  aU  this  would  never  do,  was  in  her 
way  an  artist,  and  could  see  as  in  a  mirror  what  bare 
throat  and  shoulders,  rich  hair  drawn  loosely  up,  a 
touch  of  roup,  a  patoh  or  two,  a  silken  gown,  might 
achieve  for  Audrey.    And  after  all,  had  not  Deborah 
told  her  that  the  girl  was  Mr.  Haward's  ward,  not 
Darden  s,  and  that  though  Mr.  Haward  came  and 
went  as  he  pleased,  and  was  very  kind  to  Audrey,  so 
that  Darden  was  sure  of  getting  whatever  the  girl 
asked  for  yet  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  there  was  no 
harm?    For  the  talk  that  day, -people  were  veiy 
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idle,  and  gireo  to  thinking  the  forest  afire  when  there 
was  only  the  least  curl  of  smoke.  And  in  short  and 
finally  it  was  none  of  her  business ;  but  with  the  aid 
of  a  certain  chest  upstairs,  she  knew  what  she  could 
do !  To  the  baU  might  go  a  beauty  would  make  Mis- 
tress Evelyn  Byrd  look  to  her  laurels  I 

"  There 's  the  birthday  dress  that  Madam  Carter 
sent  us  only  last  week,"  she  began  hesitatingly.  « It  'g 
very  beautiful,  and  a'most  as  good  as  new,  and  't  would 
suit  you  to  a  miracle  —  But  I  vow  you  must  not  go, 
Audrey!  ...  To  be  sure,  the  damask  is  just  the  tint 
for  you,  and  there  are  roses  would  answer  for  your 
hair.  But  k,  sir,  you  know  't  will  never  do,  never  in 
this  world." 

Half  an  hour  kter,  Haward  rose  from  his  chair  and 
bowed  low  as  to  some  highborn  and  puissant  dame. 
The  fever  that  was  now  running  high  in  his  veins 
flushed  his  cheek  and  made  his  eyes  exceedingly  bright. 
When  he  went  up  to  Audi-ey,  and  in  graceful  mockery 
of  her  sudden  coming  into  her  kingdom,  took  her  hand 
and,  bending,  kissed  it,  the  picture  that  they  made 
cried  out  for  some  painter  to  preserve  it.    Her  hand 
dropped  from  his  clasp,  and  buried  itself  in  rich  folds 
of  flowered  damask;  the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  her 
bosom  stirred  soft,  yellowing  laces,  and  made  to  flash 
like  diamonds  some  ornaments  of  marcasite ;  her  face 
was  haunting  in  its  pain  and  bewilderment  and  great 
beauty,  and  in  the  lie  which  her  eyes  gave  to  the  false 
roses  beneath  those  homes  of  sadness  and  longing. 
She  had  no  word  to  say ;  she  was  «  only  Audrey,"  and 
she  could  not  understand.     But  she  wished  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  so,  when  he  cried  out  upon  her  melan- 
choly,  and  asked  her  if  't  were  indeed  a  Sunday  in 
New  Enghmd  instead  of  a  Saturday  in  Virginia,  she 
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smiled,  and  strove  to  put  on  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
garb  of  a  gay  lady  who  might  justly  go  to  the  Grov- 
emor's  ball. 

Half  frightened  at  her  own  success,  Mistress  Stagg 
hovered  around  her,  giving  this  or  that  final  touch  to 
her  costume ;  but  it  was  Haward  himself  who  put  the 
roses  in  her  hair.     *'  A  little  longer,  and  we  will  walk 
once  more  in  my  garden  at  Fair  View,"  he  said. 
"June  shall  come  again  for  us,  and  we  will  tread  the 
quiet  paths,  my  sweet,  and  aU  the  roses  shall  bloom 
again  for  us.   There,  you  are  crowned !   Hail,  Queen!" 
Audrey  felt  the  touch  of  his  lips  upon  her  forehead, 
and  shivered.    All  her  world  was  going  round;  she 
could  not  steady  it,  could  not  see  aright,  knew  not 
what  was    happening.     The  strangeness  made  her 
dizzy.     She  hardly  heard  Mistress  Stagg's  last  pro- 
test  that  it  would  never  do, — never  in  the  world; 
hardly  knew  when  she  left  the  house.     She  was  out 
beneath  the  stars,  moving  toward  a  lit  Palace  whence 
came  the  sound  of  violins.    Haward's  arm  was  beneath 
her  hand ;  his  voice  was  in  her  ear,  but  it  was  as  the 
wind's  voice,  whose  speech  she  did  not  understand. 
Suddenly  they  were  within  the  Palace  garden,  with 
its  winding,  torchlit  walks,  and  the  terraces  at  the 
side;  suddenly  again,  they  had  mounted  the  Palace 
steps,  and  the  doors  were  open,  and  she  was  confronted 
with  lights  and  music  and  shifting,  dazzling  figures. 
She  stood  still,  clasped  her  hands,  and  gave  Haward 
a  piteous  look.     Her  face,  for  all  its  beauty  and  its 
painted  roses,  was  strangely  the  child's  f ac3  that  had 
lain  upon  his  breast,  where  he  knelt  amid  the  com,  in 
the  valley  between  the  hills,  so  long  ago.     He  gave 
her  mute  appeal  no  heed.     The  Governor's  guests, 
passing  from  room  to  room,  crossed  and  reorossed  the 
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wide  hall,  and  down  the  •tairway,  to  meet  a  row  of 
gallants  impatient  at  its  foot,  came  fair  women,  one 
after  the  other,  the  flower  of  (he  colony,  clothed  npon 
like  the  lilies  of  old.  Haward,  entering  with  Audrey, 
saw  Mr.  Lee  at  the  stairfoot,  and,  raising  his  eyes, 
was  aware  of  Evelyn  descending  alone  and  somewhat 
slowly,  all  in  rose  ootor,  and  with  a  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

She  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Virginia,  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished.     Wit 
and  charm  and  fortune  were  hers,  and  the  little  gay 
world  of  Virginia  had  mated  her  with  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Haward  of  Fair  View.    Therefore  that  portion  of  it 
that  chanced  to  be  in  the  hall  of  the  Governor's  house 
withdrew  for  the  moment  its  attention. from  its  own 
affairs,  and  bestowed  it  upon  those  of  the  lady  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  of  the  gold-and-white  gentleman 
who,  with  a  strange  beauty  at  his  side,  stood  directly 
in  her  path.    It  was  a  very  wise  little  world,  and  since 
yesterday  afternoon  had  been  fairly  bursting  with  its 
own  knowledge.    It  knew  all  about  that  gypsy  who 
had  come  to  town  from  Fair  View  parish,  —  "  La,  my 
dear,  just  the  servant  of  a  minister  I "  —  and  knew  to 
a  syllable  what  had  passed  in  the  violent  quarrel  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  owed  his  good  fortune. 

ITiat  triumphant  gentleman  now  started  forward, 
and,  with  a  low  bow,  extended  his  hand  to  lead  to  the 
ballroom  this  rose-colored  paragon  and  cynosure  of 
all  eyes.  Evelyn  smiled  upon  him,  and  gave  him  her 
scarf  to  hold,  but  would  not  be  hurried ;  must  first 
speak  to  her  old  friend  Mr.  Haward,  and  tell  him  that 
her  father's  foot  could  now  bear  the  shoe,  and  that  he 
might  appear  before  the  ball  was  over.  This  done, 
she  withdrew  her  gaze  from  Haward's  strangely  ani- 
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mated,  Tividly  handsome  coantenanoe,  and  turned  it 
nponthefifcawathisMde.  "  Phiy  present  me !"  she 
said  quickly.  "I  do  not  think  I  have  the  honor  of 
knowing '  — 

Audrey  raised  her  head,  that  had  been  bent,  and 
looked  again,  as  she  had  looked  yesterday,  with  aU 
her  mnooent  soul  and  heavy  heart,  into  the  eyes  of 
the  prmoess.    The  snule  died  from  Evelyn's  lips,  and 
a  great  wave  of  indignant  red  surged  over  face  and 
neck  and  bosom.    The  color  fled,  but  not  the  bitter 
anger.     So  he  could  bring  his  fancy  there  I     Could 
clothe  her  that  was  a  servant  wench  in  a  splendid 
gown,  and  flaunt  her  before  the  world  — before  the 
world  that  must  know  — oh.  Goal  must  know  how 
she  herself  loved  him  I    He  could  do  this  after  that 
month  at  Westover  I    She  drew  her  breath,  and  met 
the  insult  fairly.     "  I  withdraw  my  petition,"  she  said 
deMly.    "Now  that  I  bethink  me,  my  acquaintance 
IS  already  somewhat  too  great     Mr.  Lee,  shall  we 

With  head  erect,  and  with  no  attention  to  spare 
from  the  happy  Mr.  Lee.  ghe  passed  the  sometime 
suitor  for  her  hand  and  the  apple  of  discord  which  it 
had  pleased  him  to  throw  into  the  assembly.    A 
whisper  ran  around  the  haU.     Audrey  heard  sup- 
pressed  kughter,  and  heard  a  speech  which  she  did 
not  understand,  but  which  was  uttered  in  an  an«v 
voice,  much  like  Mistress  Deborah's  when  she  chided. 
A  sudden  terror  of  herself  and  of  Haward'-  world 
possessed  her.     She  turned  where  she  stood  in  her 
borrowed  plumage,  and  clung  to  his  hand  and  arm. 
"Let  me  go,"  she  begged.    "It  is  aU  a  mistake,— 
all  wrong.    Let  me  go,  —  let  me  go." 
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He  Aaghed  at  her,  shaking  his  head  and  looking 
into  her  beseeching  face  with  shining,  far-off  eyes. 
*♦  Thou  dear  fool ! "  he  said.  "  The  brll  is  made  for 
thee,  and  all  these  folk  are  here  to  do  thee  honor ! " 
Holding  her  by  the  hand,  he  moved  with  her  toward  a 
wide  doorway,  through  which  could  be  seen  a  greater 
throng  of  beautifully  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Music  came  from  this  room,  and  she  saw  that  there 
were  dancers,  and  that  beyond  them,  upon  a  sort  of 
dais,  and  before  a  great  carved  chair,  stood  a  fine  gen- 
tleman who,  she  knew,  must  be  hia  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  uimnriTED  quest 

"MiSTEESS  AuDBET?"  said  the  Governor  gra. 
ciously,  as  the  lady  in  damask  rose  from  her  ourtsy. 
"Mistress  Audrey  whom?  Mr.  Haward,  you  gave 
me  not  the  name  of  the  stock  that  hath  flowered  in  so 
beauteous  a  bloom." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  bloom  is  all  in  all,"  answered  Ha^ 
ward.  "  What  root  it  springs  from  matters  not.  I 
trust  that  your  Excellency  is  in  good  health,  — that 
you  feel  no  touch  of  our  seasoning  fever  ?  " 

"I  asked  the  lady's  name,  sir,"  said  the  Governor 
pointedly.  He  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Council  and  ofBcers  of 
the  colony.  All  around  the  long  room,  seated  in 
chairs  arow  against  the  walls,  or  gathered  in  laughing 
groups,  or  moving  about  with  a  rustle  and  gleam  of 
silk,  were  the  Virginians  his  guests.  From  the  gal- 
lery, where  were  bestowed  the  musicians  out  of  three 
parishes,  floated  the  pensive  strains  of  a  minuet,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  polished  floor,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  company,  several  ( juples  moved  and  postured 
through  that  stately  dance. 

"  The  kdy  is  my  ward,"  said  Haward  lightly.  « I 
call  her  Audrey.  Child,  tell  his  Excellency  your  other 
name." 

If  he  thought  at  all,  he  thought  that  she  could  do 
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it.  Bat  such  an  estray,  sach  a  piece  of  flotsam,  was 
Audrey,  that  she  could  not  help  him  out.  **  They  call 
me  IHurden's  Audrey,"  she  explained  to  the  Gov- 
emor.  **If  I  ever  heard  my  father's  name,  I  have 
forgotten  it." 

Her  voice,  though  low,  reached  all  those  who  had 
ceased  from  their  own  concerns  to  stare  at  this  strange 
guest,  this  dark-eyed,  shrinking  beauty,  so  radiandy 
attired.  The  whisper  had  preceded  her  from  the  hall : 
there  had  been  fluttering  and  comment  enough  as, 
under  the  fire  of  all  those  eyes,  she  had  passed  with 
Haward  to  where  stood  the  Governor  receiving  his 
guests.  But  the  whisper  had  not  reached  his  Excel- 
lency's ears.  In  London  he  had  been  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward,  and  now 
knew  him  for  a  member  of  his  Council,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  much  consequence  in  that  Virginia  which  he 
had  come  to  rule.  Moreover,  he  had  that  very  morn- 
ing granted  a  favor  to  Mr.  Haward,  and  by  reason 
thereof  was  inclined  to  think  amiably  of  the  gentle- 
man. Of  the  piece  of  dark  loveliness  whom  the  Vir- 
ginian had  brought  forward  to  present,  who  could 
think  otherwise  ?  But  his  Excellency  was  a  formal 
man,  punctilious,  and  cautious  of  his  state.  The  bow 
with  which  he  received  the  strange  lady's  curtsy  had 
been  profound ;  in  speaking  to  her  he  had  made  his 
tones  honey-sweet,  while  his  compliment  quite  capped 
the  one  just  paid  to  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd.  And  now 
it  would  appear  that  the  lady  had  no  name  I  Nay, 
from  the  looks  that  were  being  exchanged,  and  from 
the  tittering  that  had  risen  amongst  the  younger  of 
his  guests,  there  must  be  more  amiss  than  that !  His 
Excellency  frowned,  drew  himself  up,  and  turned  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  searching  and  terrible  eye  upon  the 
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recreant  in  white  satin.  Audrey  caught  the  look,  for 
which  Haward  cared  no  whit.  Oh,  she  knew  that  she 
had  no  business  there,  --  she  that  only  the  other  day 
had  gone  barefoot  on  Darden's  errands,  had  been  kept 
waiting  in  hall  or  kitchen  of  these  people's  houses  I 
She  knew  that,  for  all  her  silken  gown,  she  had  no 
place  among  them;  but  she  thought  that  they  were 
not  kind  to  stare  and  whisper  and  laugh,  shaming  her 
before  one  another  and  before  him.  Her  heart  swelled ; 
to  the  dreamy  misery  of  the  day  and  evening  was 
added  a  passionate  sense  of  hurt  and  wrong  and  injus- 
tice.  Her  pride  awoke,  and  in  a  moment  taught  her 
many  things,  though  among  them  was  no  dist  t 
of  him.  Brought  to  bay,  she  put  out  her  hand  ..  i 
found  a  gate;  pushed  it  open,  and  entered  upon  her 
heritage  of  art. 

The  change  was  so  sudden  that  those  who  had  stared 
at  her  sourly  or  scornfully,  or  with  malicious  amuse- 
ment or  some  stirrings  of  pity,  drew  their  breath  and 
gave  ground  a  little.  Where  was  the  shrinking,  fright- 
ened, unbidden  guest  of  a  moment  before,  with  down- 
oast  eyes  and  burning  cheeks  ?  Here  was  a  proud  and 
easy  and  radiant  Udy,  with  witching  eyes  and  a  won- 
derful smile.  « I  am  only  Audrey,  your  ExceUency," 
she  said,  and  curtsied  as  she  spoke.  «  My  other  name 
lies  buried  in  a  vaUey  amongst  fa^o£f  mountains." 
She  slightly  turned,  and  addressed  herself  to  a  portly, 
velvet-dad  gentleman,  of  a  very  authoritative  air,  who, 
arriving  late,  had  just  shouldered  himself  into  the 
group  about  his  ExceUency.  «  By  token,"  she  smiled, 
"  of  a  gold  moidore  that  was  paid  for  a  loaf  of  bread." 

The  new  Governor  appealed  to  his  predecessoi. 
«  What  is  this,  Colonel  Spotswood,  what  is  this?"  he 
demanded,  somewhat  testUy,  of  the  open-mouthed  gen- 
tleman in  velvet. 
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«  Odao  I "  cried  the  latter.  « 'T  is  the  little  maid  of 
the  sugar-tree!— Mannaduke  Haward'g  brown  elf 
grown  into  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies ! "  Crossing 
to  Audrey  he  took  her  by  the  hand.  "  My  dear  child," 
he  said,  with  a  benevolence  that  sat  well  upon  him,  ♦'  I 
always  meant  to  keep  an  eye  upon  thee,  to  see  that 
Mr.  Haward  did  by  thee  all  that  he  swore  he  would 
do.  But  at  first  there  were  cares  of  state,  and  now 
for  five  years  I  have  lived  at  Germanna,  half  way  to 
thy  mountains,  where  echoes  from  the  world  seldom 
reach  me.  Permit  me,  my  dear."  With  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  gallantry,  the  innocent  gentleman,  who  had 
just  come  to  town  and  knew  not  the  gossip  thereof, 
bent  and  kissed  her  upon  the  cheek. 

Audrey  curtsied  with  a  bright  face  to  her  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  valley  and  the  long  road  thence  to 
the  settled  cojtry.  «I  have  been  cared  for,  sir," 
she  said.    "Yo-  jee  that  I  am  happy." 

She  turned  to  Haward,  and  he  drew  her  hand  within 
his  arm.  "Ay,  chUd,"  he  said.  "We  are  keeping 
others  of  the  company  from  their  duty  to  his  Excel- 
lency Besides,  the  minuet  invites.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  heard  music  so  sweet  before  to-night.  Your 
Excellency's  most  obedient  servant  1  Gentlemen,  al- 
low us  to  pass."  The  crowd  opened  before  them,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Two 
couples  were  walking  a  minuet ;  when  they  were  joined 
by  this  daazling  third,  the  ladies  bridled,  bit  their  lips, 
and  shot  Parthian  glances. 

It  was  very  fortunate,  thought  Audrey,  that  the 
Widow  Constance  had  once,  long  ago,  taught  her  to 
dance,  and  that,  when  they  were  sent  to  gather  nuts 
or  myrtle  berries  or  fagots  in  the  woods,  she  and  Bar- 
bara were  used  to  taking  hands  beneath  the  trees  and 
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moving  with  the  glancing  sunbeams  and  the  nodding 
saplings  and  the  swaying  grapevine  trailers.  She 
that  had  danced  to  the  wind  in  the  pine  tops  could 
move  with  ease  to  the  music  of  this  night.  And  since 
it  was  so  that  with  a  sore  and  frightened  and  breaking 
heart  one  could  yet,  in  some  strange  way,  become  quite 
another  person,  —  any  person  that  one  chose  to  be,  — 
these  cruel  folk  should  not  laugh  at  her  again  1  They 
had  not  laughed  since,  before  the  Governor  yonder, 
she  had  suddenly  made  believe  that  she  was  a  care- 
free, great  lady.  Well,  she  would  make  believe  to 
them  still. 

Her  eyes  were  as  brilliant  as  Haward's  that  shone 
with  fever ;  a  smile  stayed  upon  her  lips ;  she  moved 
with  dignity  through  the  stately  dance,  scarce  erring 
once,  graceful  and  Bne  in  all  that  she  did.  Haward, 
enamored,  his  wits  afire,  went  mechanically  through 
the  oft-trod  measure,  and  swore  to  himself  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  the  pearl  of  price,  the  nonpareil  of 
earth.  In  this  dance  and  under  cover  of  the  music 
they  could  speak  to  each  other  unheard  of  those  about 
them. 

"♦Queen  of  all  the  fairies,'  did  he  call  you?"  he 
asked.  "That  was  well  said.  When  we  are  at  Fair 
View  again,  thou  must  show  me  where  thou  wonnest 
with  thy  court,  in  what  moonlit  haunt,  by  what  cool 
streams  "  — 

"I  would  I  were  this  night  at  Fair  View  glebe 
house,"  said  Audrey.  "  I  would  I  were  at  home  in 
the  mountains." 

Her  voice,  sunken  with  pain  and  longing,  was  for 
him  alone.  To  the  other  dancers,  to  the  crowded 
room  at  large,  she  seemed  a  brazen  girl,  with  beauty 
to  make  a  goddess,  wit  to  mask  as  a  great  lady,  ef- 
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frontery  to  match  that  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
brought  her  here.    The  age  was  free,  and  in  that  Lon- 
don  which  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Virginians 
ladies  of  damaged  reputation  were  not  so  unusual  a 
feature  of  fashionable  entertainments  as  to  receive 
any  especial  notice.      But   Williamsburgh  was  not 
London,  and  the  dancer  yonder,  who  held  her  ros». 
crowned  head  so  high,  was  no  hidy  of  fashion.    They 
knew  her  now  for  that  dweller  at  Fair  View  gates  of 
whom,  during  the  summer  just  past,  there  had  been 
whispering  enough.     Evidently,  it  was  not  for  naught 
that  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  had  refused  invitations, 
given  no  entertainments,  shut  himself  up  at  Fair  View, 
slighting  old  friends  and  evincing  no  desire  to  make 
new  ones.     Why,  the  girl  was  a  servant,  —  nothing 
more  nor  less;  she  belonged  to  Gideon  Darden,  the 
drunken  minister ;  she  was  to  have  married  Jean  Hu- 
gon,  the  half-breed  trader.     Look  how  the  Governor, 
enlightened  at  hist,  glowered  at  her;  and  how  red 
was  Colonel  Spotswood's  face;    and  how  Mistress 
Evelyn  Byrd,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  little  court  of 
her  own,  made  witty  talk,  smUed  upon  her  circle  of 
adorers,  and  never  gknoed  toward  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  dancers  there ! 

"You  are  so  sweet  and  gay  to-night,"  said  Haward 
to  Audrey.  "  Take  your  pleasure,  c^ild,  for  it  is  a 
sad  world,  and  the  blight  will  fall.  I  love  to  see  you 
happy."  •' 

"  Happy  I "  she  answered.     "  I  am  not  happy  I » 
"You  are  above  them  all  in  beauty,"  he  went  on. 
'  Ihere  is  not  one  here  that 's  fit  to  tie  your  shoe." 

-Oh  me!"  cried  Audrey.  "There  is  the  kdy 
that  you  love,  and  that  loves  you.  Why  did  she  look 
at  me  so,  in  the  haU  yonder  ?    And  yesterday,  when 
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she  oame  to  Mistress  Stagg's,  I  might  not  touch  her 
or  speak  to  her  I  You  told  me  that  she  was  kind  and 
good  and  pitif  uL  I  dreamed  that  she  might  let  me 
serve  her  when  she  oame  to  Fair  View." 

"  She  will  never  come  to  Fair  View,"  he  said,  «  nor 
shall  I  go  again  to  Westover.  I  am  for  my  own  house 
now,  you  brown  enchantress,  and  my  own  garden,  and 
the  boat  upon  the  river.  Do  you  remember  how  sweet 
were  our  days  in  June?  We  will  live  them  over 
again,  and  there  shall  come  for  us,  besides,  a  fuller 
summer  "  — 

♦*It  is  winter  now,"  said  Audrey,  with  a  sobbing 
breath,  "  and  cold  and  dark  I  I  do  not  know  myself, 
and  you  are  strange.  I  beg  you  to  let  me  go  away. 
I  wish  to  wash  off  this  paint,  to  put  on  my  own  gown. 
I  am  no  lady ;  you  do  wrong  to  keep  me  here.  See, 
all  the  company  are  frowning  at  me  I  The  minister 
will  hear  what  I  have  done  and  be  angry,  and  Mistress 
Deborah  will  beat  me.  I  care  not  for  that,  but  you  — 
Oh,  you  have  gone  far  away,  —  as  far  as  Fair  View, 
as  far  as  the  mountains!  I  am  speaking  to  a 
stranger  "  — 

In  the  dance  their  raised  hands  met  again.  ♦♦  You 
see  me,  you  speak  to  me  at  hwt,"  he  said  ardently. 
"That  other,  that  cold  brother  of  the  snows,  that  pala^ 
din  and  dream  knight  that  you  yourself  made  and 
dubbed  him  me,  — he  has  gone,  Audrey;  nay,  he 
never  was  I  But  I  myself,  I  am  not  abhorrent  to 
you?" 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "it  is  aU  dark!  I  cannot 
see  —  I  cannot  understand  "  — 

The  time  allotted  to  minuets  having  elapsed,  the 
musicians  after  a  short  pause  began  to  pky  an  an- 
cient, lively  air,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men,  yonng,  g»yly  dressed,  and  light  of  heut  u  of 
heete^  eng^  in  a  country  dance.     When  they  were 
jomed  by  Mr.  Mannaduke  Haward  and  his  Bhameleae 
companion,  there  arose  a  great  rustling  and  whisper 
mg.    A  young  gu-l  in  green  taffeta  was  dancing  alone, 
wreathing  in  and  out  between  the  silken,  gleaming 
couples,  coquetting  with  the  men  by  means  of  fan  and 
eyes,  but  taWng  hands  and  moving  a  step  or  two  with 
each  sister  of  the  dance.     When  she  approached  An- 
Jey,  the  ktter  smUed  and  extended  her  hand,  because 
that  was  the  way  the  kdynearast  her  had  done.    But 
the  girl  m  ^n  stared  coldly,  put  her  hand  behind 
her,  and,  wiA  the  very  faintest  salute  to  Mr.  Marma- 
dtAe  Haward  danced  on  her  way.    For  one  moment 

lutely  back,  and  she  held  her  head  high. 

pie  men,  forming  in  two  rows,  drew  their  rapiers 
with  a  flourish,  and,  crossing  them  overhead,  made 

Haward's  Wade  touched  that  of  an  old  acquaint]^. 
1  have  been  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  kdv's 
chair,  said  the  ktter  gruffly,  under  cover  of  tibe 
music  and  the  clashing  steel, -"a  kdy  dressed  in 
row  color  who's  as  generous  (to  all  save  one  poor 
devil)  as  she  Ml  far.  I  promised  her  I  would  take  her 
message ;  the  Lord  knows  I  would  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  to  give  her  pleasure  I  She  says  that  you 
«e    no^yourself;   begs  that  you   will   go  quietiy 

An  exckmation  from  the  man  next  him,  and  a  loud 
murmur  mixed  with  some  laughter  from  those  in  the 
crowded  room  who  were  watehing  the  dancers,  caused 
the  gendeman  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  his  mes- 
«»ge.    He  gknced  over  his  shoulder;  then,  with  a 
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shrng,  tnrned  to  his  ▼!»«■▼»  in  white  satin.  "  Now 
yoo  see  that  'twill  not  answer, ~ not  in  Virginia. 
The  women  — bless  them  I— hare  a  way  of  cnttine 
Oordian  knots." 

A  score  of  kdies,  one  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
another,   should  have  passed  beneath  the  flashing 
swords.    But  there  had  thrust  itself  into  their  com- 
pany a  phigue  spot,  and  the  girl  in  green  taffeta  and 
a  matron  in  silver  brocade,  between  whom  stood  the 
hateful  presence,  indignantly  stepped  out  of  line  and 
declined  to  dance.    The  fear  of  infection  spreading 
like  wildfire,  the  ranks  refused  to  close,  and  the  com- 
pany was  thrown  into  confusion.    Suddenly  the  girl 
in  green,  by  nature  a  leader  of  her  kind,  walked 
away,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  from  the  huddle  of 
those  who  were  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  joined  her 
friends  among  the  spectators,  who  received  her  with 
acclaim.    The  sound  and  her  example  were  warranty 
enough  for  the  cohort  she  had  quitted.     A  moment, 
and  it  was  in  virtuous  retreat,  and  the  dance  was  bro- 
ken up. 

The  gentlemen,  who  saw  themselves  summarily  de- 
serted, abruptly  lowered  their  swords.  One  laughed ; 
another,  flown  with  wine,  gave  utterance  to  some 
coarse  pleasantry ;  a  third  called  to  the  musicians  to 
stop  the  music.  Darden's  Audrey  stood  alone,  brave 
in  her  beautiful  borrowed  dress  and  the  color  that 
could  not  leave  her  cheeks.  But  her  lips  had  whitened, 
the  smile  was  gone,  and  her  eyes  were  like  those  of 
a  hunted  deer.  She  looked  mutely  about  her:  how 
could  she  understand,  who  trusted  so  completely,  who 
lived  in  a  bbyrinth  without  a  clue,  who  had  built  her 
dream  world  so  securely  that  she  had  left  no  way  of 
egress  for  herself?    These  were  cruel  people!    She 
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WM  mad  to  get  »w«y,  to  temr  off  thu  stnmge  dren,  to 
fling  herself  down  in  the  darkness,  in  the  woods,  hiding 
he-  faoe  against  the  earth  I  But  thongh  she  was  only 
Audrey  and  so  poor  a  thing,  she  had  for  her  portion 
a  dignity  and  fineness  of  nature  that  was  a  stay  to  her 
steps.  Barbara,  though  not  so  poor  and  humble  a 
maid,  might  have  burst  into  tears,  and  run  crying 
from  the  room  and  the  house ;  but  to  do  that  Audrey 
would  have  been  ashamed. 

"It  was  you,  Mr.  Corbin,  that  huighed,  I  think?" 
said  Haward.  "  To-morrow  I  shaU  send  to  know  the 
reason  of  your  mirth.  Mr.  Everard,  you  will  answer 
to  me  for  that  pretty  oath.  Mr.  Travis,  there  rests 
the  he  that  you  uttered  just  now:  stoop  and  take  it 
again."    He  flung  his  glove  at  Mr.  Travis's  feet 

A  great  hubbub  and  exckmation  arose.   Mr.  Travis 
lifted  the  glove  with  the  point  of  his  rapier,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  repeated  the  assertion  which  had  given  urn- 
brage  to  Mr.  Haward  of  Fair  View.    That  gentleman 
sprang  unsteadUy  forward,  and  the  bkdes  of  the  two 
crossed  m  dead  earnest    A  moment,  and  the  men  were 
forced  apart ;  but  by  this  time  the  whole  room  was  in 
commotion.    The  musicians  craned  their  necks  over 
the  gallery  rail,  a  woman  screamed,  and  half  a  dosen 
gentiemen  of  years  and  authority  started  from  the 
crowd  of  witnesses  to  the  affair  and  made  toward  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  an  eye  to  preventing  further 
trouble.    Where  much  wine  had  been  drunken  and 
twenty  rapiers  were  out  matters  might  go  from  bad 
to  worse. 

Another  was  before  them.  A  hidy  in  rose  color  had 
risen  from  her  chair  and  glided  across  the  polished 
floor  to  the  spot  where  trouble  was  brewing.  "Gen- 
tlemen, for  shame  I "  she  cried.    Her  voice  was  bell- 
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like  in  its  clear  sweetness,  final  in  its  grave  rebuke 
Md  Its  recaU  to  sense  and  deoenoy.  She  was  Mistress 
Evelyn  Byrd,  who  held  sorereignty  in  Virginia,  ai.i 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  oommand  of  her  raised 
hand,  the  clamor  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  angry  group, 
parting,  fell  back  as  from  the  presence  of  its  veritable 
queen. 

Evelyn  went  up  to  Audrey  and  took  her  by  the 
hMid.  "I  am  not  tired  of  dancing,  as  were  those 
ladies  who  have  left  us,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  and 
in  a  sweet  and  friendly  voice.  "See,  the  genUemen 
are  waiting  I  Let  us  finish  out  this  measure,  you  and 
me." 

At  her  gesture  of  command  the  lines  that  had  so 
summarily  broken  re-formed.  Back  into  the  old  air 
swung  the  musicians;  up  went  the  swords,  crossing 
overhead  with  a  ringing  sound,  and  beneath  the  long 
arch  of  protecting  steel  moved  to  the  music  the  two 
women,  the  dark  beauty  and  the  fair,  the  princess  and 
the  herdgirl.  Evelyn  led,  and  Audrey,  following,  knew 
that  now  mdeed  she  was  walking  in  a  dream. 

A  very  few  moments,  and  the  measure  was  finished. 
A  smUe,  a  curtsy,  a  wave  of  Evelyn's  hand,  and  the 
dancers,  disbanding,  left  the  floor.  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr. 
E  verard,  and  Mr.  Travis,  each  had  a  word  to  say  to 
Mr.  Haward  of  Fair  View,  as  they  passed  that  gentle- 
man. 

Haward  heard,  and  answered  to  the  point ;  but  when 
presently  Evelyn  said,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  garden  " 
and  he  found  himself  moving  with  her  and  with  Au- 
drey  through  the  buzzing,  staring  crowd  toward  the 
door  of  the  Governor's  house,  he  thought  that  it  was 
into  Fair  View  garden  they  were  about  to  descend. 
And  when  they  came  out  upon  the  broad,  torohlit 
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walk,  and  he  nw  gaj  ftatim  at  ladies  and  gentlemen 
•traying  here  and  there  beneath  the  trees,  he  thought 
it  struige  that  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  guests 
this  night  As  for  the  sound  of  the  river  bebw  his 
terrace,  he  had  never  heard  so  loud  a  murmur.  It 
grew  and  filled  the  night,  making  thin  and  far  away 
the  voices  of  his  guests. 

There  was  a  coach  at  the  gates,  and  Mr.  Gbymes, 
who  awhile  ago  had  told  him  that  he  bad  a  message  to 
deliver,  was  at  the  coach  door.  Evelyn  had  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  her  voice  was  speaking  to  him  from 
as  far  away  as  across  the  river.  "  I  am  leaving  the 
ball,"  it  said,  '*  and  I  will  take  the  girl  in  my  coach  to 
the  place  where  she  is  staying.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  not  go  back  to  the  house  yonder ;  promise  me  that 
you  will  go  away  with  Mr.  Ghcymes,  who  ii  also  wearv 
of  the  ball"—  ^ 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Grymes  lightly,  "Mr.  Haward 
agrees  with  me  that  Marot's  best  room,  cool  and  quiet, 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  a  hand  at  piquet  are  more 
alluring  than  the  heat  and  babel  we  have  kft  We 
are  going  at  onea,  Mistress  Evelyn.  Haward,  I  pro- 
pose that  on  our  way  to  Marot's  we  knock  up  Dr.  Con- 
tesse,  and  make  him  free  of  our  company." 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  into  the  coach  the  kdy  in 
flowered  damask,  who  had  held  up  her  head,  but  said 
no  word,  and  the  lady  in  rose-colored  brocade,  who, 
through  the  length  of  the  ballroom  and  the  hall  and 
the  broad  walk  where  people  passed  and  repassed,  had 
kept  her  hand  in  Audrey's,  and  had  talked,  easily  and 
with  smiles,  to  the  two  attending  gentlemen.  He  shut 
to  the  coach  door,  and  drew  back,  with  a  low  bow, 
when  Haward's  deeply  flushed,  handsome  face  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  at  the  lowered  glass. 
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"Art  awsj  to  Wertover,  Erelyn?-  he  asked. 
"Then  't  is  'Good-by,  sweetheart  I'  for  I  shaU  not 
go  to  Westover  again.  But  yon  have  a  fair  road  to 
teavel,  — there  are  violets  by  the  wayside ;  for  it  is 
May  Day,  yon  know,  and  the  woods  are  white  with 
dogwood  and  purple  with  the  Judas-tree.  The  violets 
are  for  you ;  but  the  great  white  blossoms,  and  the 
boughs  of  rosy  mist,  and  aU  the  trees  that  wave  in  the 
wind  are  for  Audrey."  His  eyes  passed  the  woman 
whom  he  would  have  wed,  and  rested  upon  her  com- 
panion in  the  coach.  "Thou  fair  dryad  I "  he  said. 
"Two  days  hence  we  will  keep  tryst  beneath  the 
beoch-tree  in  the  woods  beyond  the  glebe  house." 

The  man  beside  him  put  a  hand  upon  his  oLouIder 
and  plucked  him  back,  nor  would  look  at  Evelyn's 
drawn  and  whitened  face,  but  called  to  the  coachman 
to  go  on.  The  black  horses  put  themselves  into  mo- 
tion,  the  equipage  made  a  wide  turn,  and  the  lights  of 
the  Palace  were  left  behind. 

Evelyn  lodged  in  a  house  upon  the  outskirts  of  tie 
town,  but  from  the  Palace  to  Mistress  Stagg's  was 
hardly  more  than  a  stone's  throw.    Not  until  the  coach 
was  drawing  near  the  small  white  house  did  either  of 
the  women  speak.     Then  Audrey  broke  into  an  inar- 
ticuhite  murmur,  and  stooping  would  have  pressed  her 
cheek  against  the  hand  that  had  clasped  hers  only  a 
little  while  before.     But  Evelyn  snatched  her  hand 
away,  and  with  a  gesture  of  passionate  repulsion  shrank 
into  her  comer  of  the  coach.     "  Oh,  how  dare  you 
touch  me  I "  she  cried.     "  How  dare  you  look  at  me, 
you  serpent  that  have  stung  me  so !  "  Able  to  endure 
no  longer,  she  suddenly  gaVe  way  to  angry  laughter. 
"  Do  you  think  I  did  it  for  you,  —  put  such  humilia. 
tion  upon  myself  for  you?    Why,  you  wanton,  I  care 
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not  if  you  stand  in  white  at  every  charch  door  in  Vir^ 
ginial  It  was  for  him,  for  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward 
of  Fair  View,  for  whose  name  and  fame,  if  he  cares 
not  for  them  himself,  his  friends  have  yet  some  care  I " 
The  ooaoh  stopped,  and  the  footman  opened  the  door. 
**  Descend,  if  you  please,"  went  on  Evelyn  clearly  and 
coldly.  "You  have  had  your  triumph.  I  say  not 
there  is  no  excuse  for  him,  —  you  are  very  beautiful. 
Good-night." 

Audrey  stood  between  the  lilac  bushes  and  watched 
the  coach  turn  from  Palace  into  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street;  then  went  and  knocked  at  the  green  door. 
It  was  opened  by  Mistress  Stagg  in  person,  who  drew 
her  into  the  parlor,  where  the  good-natured  woman 
had  been  sitting  all  alone,  and  in  increasing  alarm  as 
to  what  might  be  the  outcome  of  this  wUm  of  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Haward's.  Now  she  was  full  of  inquiries, 
ready  to  admire  and  to  nod  approval,  or  to  shake  her 
head  and  cry,  "  I  told  you  so  1 "  according  to  the  turn 
of  the  girl's  recital. 

But  Au  Irey  had  little  to  say,  little  to  tell.  Yes, 
oh  yes,  it  had  been  a  very  grand  sight.  .  .  .  Yes,  Mr. 
Haward  was  kind ;  he  had  always  been  kind  to  her. 
.  .  .  She  had  come  home  with  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd 
in  her  coach.  .  .  .  Might  she  go  now  to  her  room? 
She  would  fold  the  dress  very  carefully. 

Mistress  Stagg  let  her  go,  for  indeed  there  was  no 
purpose  to  be  served  in  keeping  her,  seeing  that  the 
girl  was  clearly  dazed,  spoke  without  knowing  what 
she  said,  and  stood  astare  like  one  of  Mrs.  Salmon's 
beautiful  wax  ladies.  She  would  hear  all  about  it  in 
the  morning,  when  the  child  had  slept  off  her  excite- 
ment. They  at  the  Palace  could  n't  have  taken  her 
presence  much  amiss,  or  she  would  never  in  the  world 
have  oome  home  in  the  Westover  ooaoh. 
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Thebe  had  lately  come  to  Virginia,  and  to  the  con- 
vention  of  its  clergy  at  WiUiamsburgh,  one  Mr.  Eliot, 
a  minister  after  the  heart  of  a  large  number  of  sober 
and  godly  men  whose  reputation  as  a  body  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Darden,  of  Fair  View  parish,  Mr. 
Bjuley,  of  Newport,  Mr.  Worden,  of  Lawn's  Creek, 
and  a  few  kindred  spirits.     Certainly  Mr.  Eliot  was 
not  hke  these;  so  erect,  indeed,  did  he  hold  himself 
in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  that  his  most  admiring 
brethren,  being,  as  became  good  Virginians,  somewhat 
^y-gomg  in  their  saintliness,  were  inclined  to  think 
that  he  leaned  too  far  the  other  way.     It  was  com- 
mendable to  hate  sin  and  reprove  the  sinner;   but 
when  It  came  to  raining  condemnation  upon  horse- 
racing,  dancing,  Cato  at  the  playhouse,  and  like  inno- 
cent  diversions,  Mr.  Eliot  was  surely  somewhat  out  of 
bounds.     The  most  part  accounted  for  his  turn  of 
mmd  by  the  fact  that  ere  he  came  to  Virginia  he  had 
been  a  sojourner  in  New  England. 

He  was  mighty  in  the  pulpit,  was  Mr.  Eliot;  no 
droning  reader  of  last  year's  sermons,  but  a  thunderer 
forth  ot  speech  that  was  now  acrid,  now  fiery,  but  that 
always  came  from  an  impassioned  nature,  vehement 
for  the  damnation  of  those  whom  God  so  strangely 
spared.    When,  as  had  perforce  happened  during  the 
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past  week,  he  must  sit  with  his  brethren  in  the  con- 
gregation and  listen  to  lukewarm  —  nay,  to  dead  and 
cold  adjurations  and  expoundings,  his  very  soul  itched 
to  mount  the  pulpit  stairs,  thrust  down  the  Laodicean 
that  chanced  to  occupy  it,  and  himself  awaken  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  this  people  who  slept  upon  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  between  hell  that  gaped  below 
and  God  who  sat  on  high,  serenely  regardful  of  his 
creatures'  plight.    Though  so  short  a  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  already  become  a  man  of  note,  thu  pro- 
phet  not  without  honor,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to 
admire,  if  not  to  follow.     It  was  therefore  natural 
enough  that  the  Commissary,  himself  a  man  of  plain 
speech  from  the  pulpit,  should  appoint  him  to  preach 
in  Bruton  church  this  Sunday  morning,  before  his 
Excellency  the  GK>Temor,  the  worshipful  the  Council, 
the  clergy  in  convention,  and  as  much  of  Williams- 
burgh,  gentle  and  simple,  as  could  crowd  into  the 
church.     Mr.  Eliot  took  the  compliment  as  an  answer 
to  prayer,  and  chose  for  his  text  Daniel  fifth  and 
twenty-seventh. 

Lodging  as  he  did  on  Pakce  Street,  the  early  hours 
of  the  past  night,  which  he  would  have  given  to  prayer 
and  meditation,  had  been  profaned  by  strains  of  music 
from  the  Governor's  house,  by  laughter  and  swearing 
and  much  going  to  and  fro  in  the  street  beneath  his 
window.  These  disturbances  filling  him  with  right- 
eous wrath,  he  came  down  to  his  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing prepared  to  give  his  hostess,  who  kept  him  com- 
pany at  table,  line  and  verse  which  should  demonstrate 
that  Jehovah  shared  his  anger. 

"  Ay,  sir  I "  she  cried.  "  And  if  that  were  all,  sir  ** 
—  and  straightway  she  embarked  upon  a  colored  nar- 
ration  of  the  occurrence  at  the  Governor's  ball.    This 
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in  ^Ir"-  *  ^?  T"^  "***™°«^'  ^'^  a  tong  of  autumn 

Z?^f    T^°'«^  "^o^^J  like  a  wedge  of  black 
dnven  mto  the  bright  colors  with  which  nave  a^ 

^sept  overflowed.    Hi.  Excellency  tie  ^^Tor 

^mber  of  tiut  body  was  not  present.  WeU-lh^ 
WJhamsburgh  knew  by  now  that  Mr.  MaSuS 
Haw^  lay  at  Marot's  ordinary,  ill  of  a  nJTfovt 

Lard  s^s?^:\r.-^rtLir^^^^^^^^ 

fether.  An  this  was  before  the  sermon.  When  the 
mmister  of  the  day  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  A^mt 
agaimit  ti»e  great  bh«k  sounding-bLS,  ga^ouTS 
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text  in  a  solemn  and  ringing  yoioe,  such  was  the 
genuine  power  of  the  man  that  every  face  was  turned 
toward  him,  and  throughout  the  building  there  fell  a 
sudden  hush. 

Audrey  looked  with  the  rest,  but  she  could  not 
have  said  that  she  listened,  —  not  at  first.  She  was 
there  because  she  always  went  to  church  on  Sunday. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ask  that  she  might  stay 
at  home.  She  had  come  from  her  room  that  morning 
with  the  same  still  face,  the  same  strained  and  startled 
look  about  the  eyes,  that  she  had  carried  to  it  the 
night  before.  Black  Peggy,  who  found  her  bed  un- 
slept  in,  thought  that  she  must  have  sat  the  night 
through  beside  the  window.  Mistress  Stagg,  meeting 
her  at  the  stairfoot  with  the  tidings  (just  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  a  passer-by)  of  Mr.  Haward's  illness, 
thought  that  the  girl  took  the  news  very  quietly.  She 
made  no  exclamation,  said  nothing  good  or  bad ;  only 
drew  her  hand  across  her  brow  and  eyes,  as  though' 
she  strove  to  thrust  away  a  veil  or  mist  that  troubled 
her.  This  gesture  she  repeated  now  and  again  during 
the  hour  before  church  time.  Mistress  Stagg  heard 
no  more  of  the  ball  this  morning  than  she  had  heard 
the  night  before.  Something  ailed  the  girl.  She  was 
net  sullen,  but  she  could  not  or  would  not  talk.  Per- 
haps, despite  the  fact  of  the  Westover  coach,  she  had 
not  been  kindly  used  at  the  Palace.  The  ex-actress 
pursed  her  lips,  and  confided  to  her  Mirabell  that 
times  were  not  what  they  once  were.  Had  she  not, 
at  Bath,  been  given  a  ticket  to  the  Saturday  ball  by 
my  Lord  Squander  himself?  Ay,  and  she  had  footed 
it,  too,  in  the  country  dance,  with  the  best  of  them, 
with  captains  and  French  counts  and  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  title,  —  ay,  and  had  gone  down  the  middle 
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with  the  very  pattern  of  Sir  Hany  WUdair  I  To  be 
sure,  no  one  had  ever  breathJZword  against  h^ 
^ter ;  but,  for  her  part,  she  believed^  gZ 
l»rm  of  Audrey,  either.  Look  at  the  rirl's  eves  now  • 
they  were  like  a  chUd's  or  a  saint's  ^    '        ' 

MirabeU  nodded  and  looked  wise,  but  said  nothine. 

When  the  church  bells  rang  Audrey  was  rjf 

^tl,  -"^w^^^'r'"^'^  Mist^ss^Stegg^ch 
as,  the  night  before,  she  had  walked  between  f e  liCs 
to  the  green  door  when  the  Westover  coach  had  pm3 

she  had  sat  at  „  o  wmdow  the  night  through.    She  did 

she  caught  the  venomous  gUnce  of  Mis1«,ss  Debor^ 

Audrey  was  not  listening,  was  scarcely  thinking, 
she  raised  one  and  made  the  motion  of  pushing  aside 
What  ^rt  of  her  spirit  that  was  not  wholly  darkened 

his  t  1"^;  f  ^  ''r  °'  ^^^  '^-^  ^1-^  -hom  she 
had  loved  and  lost.  What  use  to  try  to  understand 
to^y. -to^ay  with  its  falling  skies,  its  bewildered 
p^denng  over  the  words  that  were  said  to  her  last 
mght?  And  the  morrow, -she  must  leave  that 
Perhaps  when  it  should  dawn  he  would  come  to  her 
and  call  her  "little  maid,"  and  laugh  at  her  di^adf^ 
^am  But  now.  while  it  was  to^lay,  she  could  not 
ttunk  of  him  without  an  agony  of  pain  and  bewilder- 

W«\»,    f/^ulS**^:  ^^  '"^^"°&'     Oh,  she  most 
leave  the  thought  of  him  alone  I    Back  then  to  the 

long   yesterdays  she  traveled,   and   played  quietly, 
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dreamily,  with  Robin  on  the  green  grass  beside  the 
shining  stream,  or  sat  on  the  doorstep,  her  head  on 
Molly's  lap,  and  watched  the  evening  star  behind  the 
Endless  Mountains. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  church  save  for  that  one 
^rreat  voice  speaking.  Little  by  little  the  voice  im- 
pressed itself  upon  her  consciousness.  The  eyes  of 
her  mind  were  upon  long  ranges  of  mountains  distinct 
against  the  splendor  of  a  sunset  sky.  Last  seen  in 
childhood,  viewed  now  through  the  illusion  of  the 
years,  the  mountains  were  vastly  higher  than  natute 
had  planned  them ;  the  streamers  of  light  shot  to  the 
zenitii;  the  black  forests  were  still;  everywhere  a 
fixed  glory,  a  gigantie  silence,  a  holding  of  the  breath 
for  things  to  happen. 

By  degrees  the  voice  in  her  ears  fitted  in  with  the 
landscape,  became,  so  solemn  and  ringing  it  was,  like 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  of  that  sunset  land.  An- 
drey  listened  at  last;  and  suddenly  the  mountains 
were  gone,  and  the  light  from  the  sky,  and  her  people 
were  dead  and  dust  away  in  that  hidden  valley,  and 
she  was  sitting  in  the  church  at  Williamsburgh,  alone, 
without  a  friend. 

What  was  the  preacher  saying  ?  What  ball  of  the 
night  before  was  he  describing  with  bitter  power,  the 
while  he  gave  warning  of  handwriting  upon  the  wall 
such  as  had  menaced  fielshazzar's  feast  of  old  ?  Of 
what  shameless  g^rl  was  he  telling,  —  what  creature 
dressed  in  silks  that  should  have  gone  in  rag^,  brought 
to  that  ball  by  her  paramour  — 

The  gaunt  figure  in  the  pulpit  trembled  like  a  leaf 
with  the  passion  of  the  preacher's  convictions  and  the 
energy  of  his  utterance.  On  had  gone  the  stream  of 
rhetoric,  the  denunciations,  the  satire,  the  tremendous 
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•wertions  <rf  God's  mind  and  purposes.    The  lash 
that  was  melded  was  far-reaching ;  aU  the  vices  of 
tte  age  -.  mehgion,  bhwphemy,  drunkenness,  exteava- 
gMce.  i^nglorjr,  loose  living -fell  under  its  sting. 
The  condemnation  was  general,  and  each  man  lookS 
to  see  his  neighbor  wince.    The  occurrence  at  the  ball 
iMt  night,  -  he  was  on  that  for  final  theme,  was  he  ? 
rhere  wu  a  slight  movement  throughout  the  congre- 
gjtion.    Some  gknced  to  where  would  have  sat  Mr. 
Marmaduke  aiward,  had  not  the  gentleman  been  at 
present  in  his  bed,  raving  now  of  a  great  run  of  luck 
mt  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  now  of  an  Indian  who,  with  his 
knee  «pon  hw  breast,  was  throttling  him  to  death. 
Others  looked  over  their  shoulders  to  see  if  that  eypsy 
yet  sat  beneath  the  gaUery.    Colonel  Byrd  took  ^ 
his  snuffbox  and  studied  the  picture  on  the  lid,  while 
his  daughter  sat  like  a  carven  hidy,  with  a  slight  smUe 
upon  her  hps.  ^ 

On  went  the  word  picture  that  showed  how  vice 
could  flaunt  it  in  so  fallen  an  age.  The  preacher 
spared  not  phun  words,  squarely  turned  himself  toward 
the  gallery,  pointed  out  with  voice  and  hand  the  ob- 

!.m°^J'!i."*''f';'!'"^°*^°^'«''™*h-     Had  the  law 
pilloned  die  girl  before  them  all,  it  had  been  but  lit- 

tie  worse  for  her.    She  sat  like  a  statue,  staring  with 
wide  eyes  at  the  window  above  the  altar.    Thisf  then 
was  what  the  words  in  the  coach  last  night  had  meant 
--  tJiis  was  what  Jie  princess  thought  —  this  was  what 
his  world  thought  — 

There  arose  a  commotion  in  the  ranks  of  the  clerey 
of  Virginia.  The  Reverend  Gideon  Darden,  quitting 
with  an  oath  the  company  of  his  brethren,  came  down 
the  aisle,  and,  pushing  past  his  wife,  took  his  stand  in 
tHe  pew  beside  the  orphan  who  had  Hved  beneath  his 
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roof,  whom  during  numy  yean  he  had  onned  upon 
occasion  and  sometimes  struck,  and  whrnn  he  had  hit- 
terly  made  his  tooL  "Nerer  mind  him,  Audrey,  my 
girl,"  he  said,  and  put  an  Tinsteady  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  ♦♦  You  're  a  good  child ;  they  cannot  harm 
ye." 

He  turned  his  great  shambling  body  and  heavy  face 
toward  the  preacher,  stemmed  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
eloquence  by  this  unseemly  interruption.     "  Ye  beg- 
garly Scot  I "  he  exchumed  thickly.    "  Ye  evil4hink. 
ing  saint  from  Salem  way,  that  know  the  very  lining 
of  the  Lord's  mind,  and  yet,  walking  through  his 
earth,  see  but  a  poisonous  weed  in  his  every  harmless 
flower  I    Shame  on  you  to  beat  down  the  flower  that 
never  did  you  harm  I    The  girl 's  as  innocent  a  thing 
as  lives  I    Ay,  I  've  had  my  dram,  —  the  more  shame 
to  you  that  are  justly  rebuked  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
drunken  man  I    I  have  done,  Mr.  Commissary,"  ad- 
dressing himself  to  that  dignitary,  who  had  advanced 
to  the  altar  rail  with  his  arm  raised  in  a  command  for 
silence.     "  I  've  no  child  of  my  own,  thank  God  I  but 
the  maid  has  grown  up  in  my  housa,  and  I  '11  not  sit 
to  hear  her  belied.     I  've  heard  of  last  night:  'twas 
the  mad  whim  of  a  sick  man.    The  girl 's  as  guiltless 
of  wrong  as  any  kdy  here.    I,  Gideon  Darden,  vouch 
for  it  1 " 

He  sat  heavily  down  beside  Audrey,  who  never 
stirred  from  her  stiU  regard  of  that  high  window. 
There  was  a  moment  of  portentous  silence;  then, 
"Let  us  pray,"  said  the  minister  from  the  pulpit. 

Audrey  knelt  with  the  rest,  but  she  did  not  pray. 
And  when  it  was  aU  over,  and  the  benediction  had 
been  given,  and  she  found  herself  without  the  church, 
she  looked  at  the  green  trees  against  the  clear  autnm- 
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«»1  «kies  «id  at  the  graveg  in  the  churchyard  as  thouirh 
It  were  a  new  world  into  which  she  had  stepJ^    sS 

eojdnot  have  said  that  .he  found  it  faL'^^rpS: 
had  been  80  near  the  door  that  weU-nieh  aU  iiL\^ 

eager  to  reach  the  open  air,  where  it  might  discuM 

oSv  M-^^    *o*  "^^  °'  *^°°«  ^  »>«  ^«n  present 
Only  M«tres8  Stagg  kept  beside  her;  for  Mistrws 

rS;  l^t  r  ^T.  '^'  momentary  awakening 
of  hu.  better  nature,  had  sunk  to  himsei  again  and 
tibo,^ht  not  how  else  he  might  aid  tiis  wounTd  i^^^ 
ber  of  his  household.  But  Mary  Stagg  was  a  hindiv 
«>ul.  whose  heart  had  led  her^mSty  tht^gj 
^wtth  very  httie  appeal  to  her  head,  ^e  two^, 
^joung  women -Oldfields  ana  Porters  of  the 

LT  T  '^  ""  ''^  ''^'^  '^^«'  indentures  to  her 
husband  and  herself  found  her  as  much  their  friend 
«  mist,^.  Their  triumphs  in  lAe  petty  pLho!^ 
to^ttTZ  '  '""^^^ir^  were  hS,U  X 

w^d  hL  r"!^'  r'^y  *°  ^^'  «»"•  Now  she 
would  have  shpped   her  hand  into  Audrev's    a^^ 

through  die  churchyard  gate  and  took  their  wav  un 
Pakce  Street  toward  the  small  white  hou^^u? 
Audrey  gave  not  her  hand,  did  not  answer  made  nn 
moan  neither  justified  herself  nor  S  ^^^U! 
She  did  no  speak  at  aU,  but  after  the  first  elJL 
about  her  moved  like  a  sleepwalker.  ^ 

When  the  house  was  reached  she  w«nt  up  to  the 
bedroom.  Mistress  Deborah,  entering  stomilv  ^n 
mmutes  late.,  found  herself  f«e  iT^^^^lZ 
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Andrqr,  who,  stending  in  th*  middle  of  the  floor. 

JM-ed  her  h«id  for  silence  in  »  gesture  io  oommmnd. 

mg  th«t  the  vir«go  stayed  her  tinde,  and  stood  open, 
mouthed.  "^ 

"I  wish  to  spedc,"  said  the  new  Audrey.  -I  was 
waitmg  for  you.  There 's  a  question  I  wish  to  ask. 
and  I  11  ask  it  of  you  who  were  never  kind  to  me." 

Never  Idnd  to  hert "  cried  the  minister's  ^fe  to 
the  four  walls.  « And  she 's  been  taught,  and  pam- 
pered,  and  treated  more  like  a  daughter  than  the 
bejjarwenchsheisl  And  this  is  my  return,  -  to  sit 
by  her  m  church  to^y,  and  have  aU  Virginia  think 

ner  belonging  to  me  " 

"I  belong  to  no  one,"  said  Audrey.    «  Even  God 
doM  not  want  me.   Be  quiet  until  I  have  done."    She 
made  again  the  gesture  of  pushing  aside  from  face  and 
eyes  the  mist  that  clung  and  blinded.     « I  know  now 
what  they  say,"  she  went  on.     «  The  preacher  told  me 
awhUeago.    Last  night  a  hidy  spoke  to  me :  now  I 
know  what  was  her  meaning.    Because  Mr.  Haward, 
who  saved  my  life,  who  brought  me  from  the  moun- 
toins,  who  left  me,  when  he  sailed  away,  where  he 
bought  I  would  be  happy,  was  kind  to  me  when 
he  came  agam  after  so  many  years;  because  he  has 
often  been  to  the  glebe  house,  and  I  to  Fair  View 
because  last  night  he  would  have  me  go  with  him  tc! 
the  Governor's  ball,  they  think  -  they  say  out  loud 
for  aU  the  people  to  hear  —  that  I  —  that  I  am  like 
Joan,  who  was  whipped  hist  month  at  the  Court  House. 
But  It  IS  not  of  the  lies  they  teU  that  I  wish  to 
speak.'' 

Her  hMd  went  again  to  her  forehead,  then  dropped 
at  her  side.  A  look  of  fear  and  of  piteous  apUl 
came  mto  her  face.    «  The  witch  said  that  I  dreamed. 
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ud  that  it  WM  not  weU  f or  dnamm  to  awakwi," 
Suddenly  the  quiet  of  her  voice  and  bearing  was 
broken.  With  a  oiy,  she  harried  across  the  roonu 
•nd,  kneeling,  oanght  at  the  other's  gown.  -Ahi 
^  is  no  dream,  is  it?  No  dream  that  he  is  my 
friend,  only  my  friend  who  has  always  been  sorry  for 
me,  has  always  helped  me  I  He  is  the  noblest  gentle- 
man, the  truest,  the  best  —  he  loyes  the  hidy  at  West- 
over— they  are  to  be  married  — he  never  krew  what 
people  were  saying— he  was  not  himself  when  he 
spoke  to  me  so  List  night "  —  Her  eyes  appealed  to 
the  face  above  her.  « I  could  never  have  dreamed  all 
this,"  she  said.    "  Tell  me  that  I  was  awake  I " 

The  minister's  wife  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
bitter  smile.    •♦  So  you  've  had  your  fool's  paradise? 
Well,  once  I  had  mine,  though 't  was  not  your  kind. 
'T  is  a  pretty  country  Audrey,  but  it 's  not  long  be- 
fore they  turn  you      it."     She  kughed  somewhat 
drearily,  then  in  a  mcoient  turned  shrew  again.    "  He 
never  Imew  what  people  were  saying?"  she  cried. 
"You  little  fool,  do  you  suppose  he  cared?    'T  was 
you  that  played  your  cards  all  wrong  with  your  Gov- 
ernor's baU  kst  night!  —setting  up  for  a  hidy,  for- 
sooth  I  —  bringing  all  the  town  about  your  ears  I  You 
might  have  known  that  he  would  never  have  taken 
you  there  in  his  senses.    At  Fair  '^''iew  things  went 
very  well.    He  was  entertained,  —  and  I  meant  to  see 
that  no  harm  came  of  it,  —  and  Darden  got  his  sup- 
port  in  the  vestry.    For  he  was  bit,  — there's  no 
doubt  of  that,  —  though  what  he  ever  saw  in  you  more 
than  big  eyes  and  a  brown  skin,  the  Lord  knows,  not 
1 1    Only  your  friend  I  —  a  fine  gentleman  just  from 
London,  with  a  whole  Canterbury  book  of  stories 
about  his  life  there,  to  spend  a'most  a  summer  on  the 
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ro«J  between  his  plMitirti<m  and  »  wietehed  glebe 
houM  beoatiae  he  wu  only  your  friend,  and  bad  Mved 
you  from  the  Indiana  when  you  were  a  obUd,  and 
^nAedtobekmdtoyou«tmi  I'll  tell  you  who  did 
wwh  to  be  kind  to  you,  and  that'i  Jean  Hugon,  the 
trader,  who  wanted  to  marry  you." 

Audrey  rose  to  her  feet,  and  moved  dowly  back- 

ward  to  the  waU.    Mi^trew  Deborah  went  ahrilly  on: 

I  dare  swear  you  belieye  that  Mr.  Haward  had  you 

WeU,  he  didn't.    He  pute  you  with  Darden  and  me, 
Md  he  says,  'There 's  the  strip  of  Oronoko  down  by 

tte  swamp,  _  I  Ve  told  my  agent  that  you 're  to  have 
&om  it  so  many  pounds  a  year ; '  and  he  saib  away  to 
I^ndon  and  aU  the  fine  thii^gs  there,  and  never  thiks 
of  you  more  until  he  oomes  back  to  Virginia  and  sees 
you  List  May  Day  at  Jamestown.  Next  morning  he 
comes  ndmg  to  the  glebe  house.  *  And  so,'  he  says  to 
Darden,  'and  so  my  little  maid  that  I  brought  for 
trophy  out  of  the  Appakchian  Mountaimi  is  a  woman 
grown  ?  Faith,  I  'd  quite  f oigot  the  child ;  but  Saun- 
derson  tells  me  that  you  have  not  forgot  to  draw  upon 

my  Oronoko'    That 's  aU  the  remembrance  you  wwe 
held  in,  Audrey." 

She  paused  to  take  breath,  and  to  look  with  shrew- 
ish  toumph  at  the  girl  who  leaned  agaimit  the  waU. 
1  like  not  waking  up,"  said  Audrey  to  herself.    « It 
were  easier  to  die.     Perhaps  I  am  dying." 

"And  then  out  he  walks  to  find  and  talk  to  you 
and  m  sets  your  pretty  summer  of  all  play  and  no 
work  I  went  on  the  other,  in  a  high  voice.  "Oh, 
there  was  kmdness  enough,  once  you  had  caught  his 

S°7      o  "IT^®'  *^  ^^  ^y  »*  Westover  praised  his 
kmdness?    They  say  she  is  a  proud  young  lady :  I 
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wonder  if  the  liked  yonr  being  «t  the  bdl  Uut  night? 
When  the  oomes  to  F»ir  View,  ITl  take  my  oath 
toat  yon  Tl  walk  no  more  in  its  garden  I  But  perhape 
•he  wont  oone  now,  —  though  her  maid  Chloe  toU 
MMtreM  Bray'.    Martha   that    she    certainly  lores 

"I  wish  I  were  dead,"  said  Audrey.    -I  wish  I 
were  dead,  like  MoUy."    She  stood  up  straight  against 
the  wall,  and  pushed  her  heavy  hair  from  her  forehead. 
Be  quiet  now,"  she  said.  "You  see  that  I  am  awake; 
there  is  no  need  for  further  caUing.   I  shaU  not  dream 
•gwn."    She  looked  at  the  older  woman  doubtfully 
♦•  Would  you  mind,"  she  suggested,  —  «  would  you  be 
•o  very  kind  as  to  leave  me  alciie,  to  sit  here  awake  for 
a  while?    I  have  to  get  used  to  it,  you  know.    To- 
morrow,  when  we  go  back  to  the  glebe  house,  I  will 
work  ^0  harder.    It  must  be  easy  to  work  when  one 
w  <iwake.     Dreaming  takes  so  much  time." 

iiiatress  Deborah  could  hardly  have  told  why  she 
did  as  she  was  asked.    Perhaps  the  very  strangeness 
of  tiie  girl  made  her  uncomfortable  in  her  presence ; 
perhaps  in  her  sour  and  withered  heart  there  was  yet 
soine  Uttle  soundness  of  pity  and  comprehension ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  had  said  her  8ay,and 
^  anxious  to  get  to  her  friends  below,  and  shake 
from  her  soul  the  dust  of  any  possible  complicity  with 
circumstance  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  Darden's 
Audrey.     Be  that  as  it  may,  when  she  had  flung  her 
hood  upon  the  bed  and  had  looked  at  herself  in  the 
cracked  gkss  above  the  dresser,  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  dosed  the  door  somewhat  softly  behind  her. 
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BT  THE  BIVEBSIDE 

«.H  f'I:''*"^!^ "".^  *"^  "^y^**^«'  "»d  mother 
Md  Ji^phraim  —  that  thee  is  returned  to  Fair  View  " 
answered  Truelove.  "  And  has  thee  truly  no  shoes  if 
pkin  and  sober  stuffs  ?  These  be  much  too  gaudy  " 
"There  's  a  pair  of  black  callimanoo,"  said  the 
storekeeper  reluctantly;  "but  these  of  flowered  silk 
would  so  become  your  feet,  or  this  red-heeled  pair  with 
the  buckles,  or  this  of  fine  morocco.  Did  you  think 
of  me  every  day  that  I  spent  in  WilliamrSurgh  ?  " 

"I  prayed  for  thee  every  day,"  said  Truelove  sim- 
ply,  —  "  for  thee  and  for  the  sick  man  who  had  caUed 
ttee  to  his  side.  Let  me  see  thy  callimanco  shoes. 
Ihee  knows  that  I  may  not  wear  these  others." 

The  storekeeper  brought  the  phiinest  footgear  that 
his  stock  afforded.  «  They  are  of  a  very  small  siw, 
—  perhaps  too  small.  Had  you  not  better  try  them 
ere  you  buy?  I  could  get  a  larger  pair  from  Mr. 
Carter  s  store." 

Truelove  seated  herself  upon  a  convenient  stool, 
and  hfted  her  gray  skirt  an  inch  above  a  slender 
ankle.  "Perchance  they  may  not  be  too  small,"  she 
said,  and  m  despite  of  her  training  and  the  whiteness 
of  her  soul  two  dimples  made  their  appearance  above 
the  comers  of  her  pretty  mouth.  MacLean  knelt  to 
remove  the  worn  shoe,  but  found  in  the  shoestrings 
an  obstinate  knot.     The  two  had  the  store  to  them- 
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■elves ;  for  Ephraim  waited  for  his  sister  at  t  .u  land- 
ing, rocking  in  his  boat  on  the  bosom  of  tJ  •  river, 
watching  a  flight  of  wild  geese  drawn  like  a  sxiowy 
streamer  across  the  dark  blue  sky.  It  was  late  au- 
tumn, and  the  forest  was  dressed  in  flame  color. 

"Thy  fingers  move  so  slowly  that  I  fear  thee  is 
not  well,"  said  Truelove  kindly.  "  They  that  have 
nursed  men  with  fever  do  often  fall  ill  themselves. 
Will  thee  not  see  a  physician  ?  " 

MacLean,  sanguine  enough  in  hue,  and  no  more 
gaunt  of  body  than  usual,  worked  languidly  on.  "  I 
trust  no  lowland  physician,"  he  said.  "In  my  own 
country,  if  I  had  need,  I  would  send  to  the  foot  of 
Dun-da-gu  for  black  Murdoch,  whose  fathers  have 
been  physicians  to  the  MacLeans  of  Duart  since  the 
days  of  Galethus.  The  little  man  in  this  parish,  — 
his  father  was  a  lawyer,  his  grandfather  a  merchant; 
he  knows  not  what  was  his  great-grandfather  I  There, 
the  shoe  is  untied!  If  I  came  every  day  to  your 
father's  house,  and  if  your  mother  gave  me  to  drink 
of  her  elder-flower  wine,  and  if  I  might  sit  on  the 
sunny  doorstep  and  watch  you  at  your  spinning,  I 
should,  I  think,  recover." 

He  slipped  upon  her  foot  the  shoe  of  black  cloth. 
Truelove  regarded  it  gravely.  « 'T  is  not  too  small, 
after  all,"  she  said.  "And  does  thee  not  think  it 
more  comely  than  these  other,  with  their  silly  pomp 
of  colored  heels  and  blossoms  woven  in  the  silk?" 
She  indicated  with  her  glance  the  vainglorious  row 
upon  the  bench  beside  her ;  then  looked  down  at  the 
little  foot  in  its  sombre  covering  and  sighed. 

"  I  think  that  thy  foot  would  be  fair  in  the  shoe  of 
Donald  Boss ! "  cried  the  storekeeper,  and  kissed  the 
memh>;.'  which  he  praised. 
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Trueloye  drew  back,  her  cheeks  very  pink,  and  the 
dimples  quite  uncertain  whether  to  goTr  s^  « l^ 
18  Idle  m  thy  behavior,"  she  said  severed     "iX 

I  pray  thee  to  expeditiously  put  back  my  own  ^ 
and  to  give  me  in  a  parcel  the  callimanco  J^'         ' 
MacLe^  set  himself  to  obey,  though  ^^h'the  ex 
peditaon  of  a  tortoise.     Crisp  auhimn  air  and^Wd 

21  7  .       °°^y  ^^'"«^  a  picture  of  blue 

At  last  she  looked  at  MacLean.  "When,  a  year  «^^ 
thee  was  put  to  mind  tiiis  store,  and  I,  comfng  heX* 
IZ  "f"  *^^  acquaintance,"  she  said  softiy,  "1^ 

IZ  hlT.  "".u  ^"^  x^^  ^'^'^"1  '^  look  ti^at  my 
neart  bled  for  thee.     I  Imour  *i,o*  i.u  ,        ^ 

Is  thee  unhappy  s?iil  ?  "  '^^^  '^^^  '^  '^^^PPy- 

MacLean  tied  the  shoestrings  with  elaborate  care  • 

tZ  IT  ^"l^"  ^"^»'  '*»d  »*ood  lookW  To^' 
from  h.s  great  height  upon  the  Quaker  maidef  Z 
face  was  softened,  and  when  he  spoke  it  wal  witW 
gentle  voice.     «  No,"  he  said  "  I  ^m  LV  ^  * 

^1  r.V^  '°°  "'"■' ''''»°'  I  "">«  revenge,  «"^ 
^.roabled  by  „e,  mi  died  at  softer'.  uS.  u, 
coonhy  „  el„„d  again.,  me,  I  AJJ  „,^       "jj 

tlu.  d„n  «,d  dnggid,  land,  wi.„  f „„  y«r>.  L  to 
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year's  end  the  key  keeps  the  house  and  the  furze  bush 
keeps  the  cow.    The  best  years  of  my  manhood  — 
years  in  which  I  should  have  acquired  honor  —  have 
gone  from  me  here.     There  was  a  man  of  my  name 
amongst  those  gentlemen,  old  officers  of  Dundee,  who 
in  France  did  not  disdain  to  serve  as  private  sentinels, 
that  their  maintenance  might  not  burden  a  king  as 
unfortunate  as  themselves.     That  MacLean  fell  in  the 
taking  of  an  island  in  the  Rhine  which  to  this  day  is 
called  the  Island  of  the  Scots,  so  bravely  did  these 
gentlemen  bear  themselves.     They  made  their  lowly 
station  honorable;  marshals  and  princes  applauded 
their  deeds.     The  man  of  my  name  was  unfortunate, 
but  not  degraded ;  his  life  was  not  amiss,  and  his 
death  was  glorious.     But  I,  Angus  MacLean,  son  and 
brother  of  chieftains,  I  serve  as  a  slave  ;  giving  obe- 
dience where  in  nature  it  is  not  due,  laboring  in  an 
aUen  knd  for  that  which  profiteth  not,  looking  to  die 
peacef  uUy  in  my  bed !     I  should  be  no  less  than  most 
unhappy." 

He  sat  down  upon  the  bench  beside  Truelove,  and 
taking  the  hem  of  her  apron  began  to  plait  it  between 
his  fingers.  «  But  to^ay,"  he  said,  —  "  but  to-day 
the  sky  seems  blue,  the  sunshine  bright.  Whv  is  that. 
Truelove?"  «  j  .^ 

Truelove,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  a  deeper  wild 
rose  in  her  cheeks,  opined  that  it  was  because  Friend 
Marmaduke  Haward  was  well  of  his  fever,  and  had 
that  day  returned  to  Fair  View.  "Friend  Lewis 
Contesse  did  tell  my  father,  when  he  was  in  Williams- 
burgh,  that  thee  made  a  tenderer  nurse  than  any  wo- 
man,  and  that  he  did  think  that  Marmaduke  Haward 
owed  his  Ufe  to  thee.  I  am  glad  that  thee  has  made 
friends  with  him  whom  men  foolishly  call  thy  master." 
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"  Credit  to  that  the  bine  aW  "  ..;^  *k     x     , 

farther;  ,n.lead  heard  Ephraim  oaffine,  and  »^ 
drew  her  apron  fron,  the  Highlander'.  S,r^"S 

a«y,    >be  aaid,  m  her  mcst  dovdike  tones  a.  .h.  J-I 
«.d  h<M  ont  her  hM,d  for  her  new^  ^  "wm  Z 

oome  ?  "  *^^'  '**"«^-    ^ee  wiU 

kel^^  ^^tf!^  •  ^*  '^  I ' "  «-cW«»ed  the  Btoi^ 
deeper,   with   suspicious   readineM      «»Tn.-         T 

step  and  wateh  you -.and  watohS-sJLr^'"'- 

Trudove  dimpled  once  more,  took  her  shoes,  and 

would  have  gone  her  way  sedately  and  alone  but  M^ 

Le^  must  needs  keep  her  compL  toXend  Iftt 

^dmg  and  the  waiting  EphJm/Si  eW,!  t 

T>.elove,  and  ty  eylt^b^td  ^.  P""  ^  ^^^' 

t  Jr   r    '**  r '  ^'^'^ '  *^«"?h'  «>at  mayhap 't  was 
the  sunshine  and  the  blowing  wind  ^ 

The  sun  still  shone,  but  the  wind  had  fallen  when 

1^„?"  T'^J^r^y  down.ta«„n  to  the  piliZ. 
l«d^.    H.rehafonndah«.df„lofn,g,^C 
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Bcnunbled  to  hig  feet  Z^*  !     MacLean's  caU 

"W„"  """"telheoomeback?" 

W^  tt"!,°T  to  a»  g™.t  h„^  to-night.!!^ 
r      wiwon,  master  of  his  own  time  and  uerann     Tu^^ 

it.  w'r  ^^^itrtrxrr.*"''"'" 
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thence,  men  and  women,  they  issned  at  timet  to  deal 
balefnlly  with  t!ie  mortal  race. 

A  woman  was  seated  upon  the  hillock,  qniet  as  a 
shadow,  her  head  resting  on  her  band,  her  eyes  upon 
the  river.  Dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  slight  of  figure, 
and  utterly,  mournfully  still,  sitting  alone  in  the  fading 
light,  with  the  northern  sky  behind  her,  for  the  mo- 
ment she  wore  to  the  Highlander  an  aspect  not  of 
earth,  and  he  was  startled.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was 
but  Darden's  Audrey.  She  watched  the  water  where 
it  gleamed  far  off,  and  did  not  see  him  in  his  boat 
below  the  scarlet  vines.  Nor  when,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  fastened  the  boat  to  a  cedar  stump,  and 
stepped  ashore,  did  she  pay  any  heed.  It  was  not 
until  he  spoke  to  her,  standing  where  he  could  have 
touched  her  with  his  outstretched  hand,  that  she  moved 
or  looked  his  way. 

"  How  long  siuoe  you  left  the  glebe  house  ?  "  he 
demanded  abruptly. 

"  The  sun  was  high,"  she  answered,  in  a  slow,  even 
voice,  with  no  sign  of  surprise  at  finding  herself  no 
longer  alone.  **  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  a  long 
time.  I  thought  that  Hugon  might  be  coming  this 
afternoon.  .  .  .  There  is  no  use  in  hiding,  but  I 
thought  if  I  stole  down  here  he  might  not  find  me 
very  soon." 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  looked  again  at  the 
water.  The  storekeeper  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  be- 
tween the  hillock  and  the  fiery  vine,  and  his  keen  eyes 
watched  her  closely.  **  The  river,"  she  said  at  last,  — 
**  I  like  to  watch  it.  There  was  a  time  when  I  loved 
the  woods,  but  now  I  see  that  they  are  ugly.  Now, 
when  I  can  steal  away,  I  come  to  the  river  always.  I 
watch  it  and  watch  it,  and  think.  .  .  .  All  that  you 
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give  it  is  token  so  surely,  and  hurried  aimy,  and  buried 
out  of  sight  forever.  A  little  while  ago  I  pulled  a 
spray  of  fereweU  summer,  and  went  down  there  where 
the  bank  shelves  and  gave  it  to  the  river.  It  was 
l^ne  in  a  moment  for  aU  that  the  stream  seems  so 
stealthy  and  slow." 

"The  stream  comes  from  afar,"  said  the  Hiirh- 
lander  "In  the  west,  beneath  the  sun,  it  may  be  a 
torrent  flashing  through  the  mountains." 

«  The  mounteins  1 "  cried  Audrey.     "  Ah,  they  are 
uglier  <^  the  woods,  -  bhick  and  terrible  1    Once  I 
loved  them,  too,  but  that  was  long  ago."    She  put 
her  chm  upon  her  hand,  and  again  studied  the  river, 
^ng  ago,    she  said,  beneath  her  breath. 
There  was  a  silence ;  then,  "  Mr.  Haward  is  at  Fair 
View  again,    announced  the  storekeeper. 
The  girl's  face  twitched. 

«  He  has  been  nigh  to  death,"  went  on  her  inform, 
ant.  There  were  days  when  I  looked  for  no  morrow 
for  him ;  one  night  when  I  held  above  his  lips  a  mir. 
ror,  and  hardly  thought  to  see  the  breath-stein." 

nM^^^l!!'7^"i'    "  ^"  '*"  ^^^  «'«^  ^«'^<*'  «a°  he 
not?       The  laugh  was  light  and  mocking,  a  tinkling, 

dvish  sound  which  the  Highlander  frowned  to  hear. 

A  book   worn  and  dog-eared,  lay  near  her  on  the 

p«s.     He  took  it  up  and  turned  the  leaves ;  then  put 

it  by,  and  glanced  uneasily  at  the  slender,  brown-chid 

form  seated  upon  the  fairy  mound. 

"  That  is  strange  reading,"  he  said. 

Audrey  looked  at  the  book  listlessly.  «  The  school- 
master  gave  it  to  me.  It  tells  of  things  as  they  are, 
aU  stripped  of  make-believe,  and  shows  how  men  love 
only  themselves,  and  how  ugly  and  mean  is  the  world 
when  we  look  at  it  aright.    The  schoolmaster  says 
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that  to  look  at  it  ariglit  you  must  not  dream ;  yon 
must  stay  awake,"  — she  drew  her  hand  across  her 
brow  and  eyes,  —  ♦•  you  must  stay  awake." 

"  I  had  rather  dream,"  sc'd  MacLean  shortly.  "  I 
have  no  love  for  your  sohoounaster." 

**  He  is  a  wise  man,"  she  answered.  "  Now  that  I 
do  not  like  the  woods  I  listen  to  him  when  he  comes 
to  the  glebe  house.  If  I  r^nember  all  he  says,  maybe 
I  shall  grow  wise,  also,  and  the  pain  will  stop."  Once 
more  she  dropped  her  chin  upon  her  hand  and  fell  to 
brooding,  her  eyes  upon  the  river.  When  she  spoke 
again  it  was  to  herself :  "  Sometimes  of  nights  I  hear 
it  calling  me.  Last  night,  while  I  knelt  by  my  win- 
dow, it  called  so  loud  that  I  put  my  hands  over  my 
ears ;  but  I  could  not  keep  out  the  sound,  —  the  sound 
of  the  river  that  comes  from  the  mountains,  that  goes 
to  the  sea.  And  then  I  saw  that  thero  was  a  light  in 
Fair  View  house." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  the  silence  closed  in  around 
them.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  in  the  west  were 
purple  ishmds  merging  into  a  sea  of  gold.  The  river, 
too,  yna  colored,  and  every  tree  was  like  a  toroh  burn- 
ing stilly  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening.  For  some  time 
MacLean  watched  the  girl,  who  now  again  seemed  un- 
conscious of  his  presence ;  but  at  last  he  got  to  his 
feet,  and  looked  toward  his  boat.  "  I  must  be  going," 
he  said ;  then,  as  Audrey  raised  her  head  and  the  light 
struck  upon  her  face,  he  continued  more  kindly  than 
one  would  think  so  stem  a  seeming  man  could  speak : 
"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  maid.  God  knows  that  I 
should  know  how  dreadful  are  the  wounds  of  the 
spirit  I     Should  you  need  a  friend  "  — 

Audrey  shook  her  head.    "No  more  friends,"  she 
■aid,  and  laughed  as  she  had  laughed  before.    "  They 
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Wong  in  dwam  .    When  you  are  awake,  —  that  is  • 
dilittrent  thing." 

The  storekeeper  went  his  way,  back  to  the  Fair 
View  store,  rowing  slowly,  with  a  grim  and  tioubled 
face,  whUe  Darden's  Audrey  sat  stiU  upon  the  ^reen 
hiUock  and  watched  the  darkening  rivci-.  Behind 
her,  at  no  great  distance,  was  the  glebe  house;  more 
than  once  she  thought  she  heard  Hugon  coming  through 
the  bushes  and  caUing  her  by  name.  The  river  dark- 
ened  more  and  more,  and  in  the  west  the  sea  of  gold 
changed  to  pkins  of  amethyst  and  opal.  There  was 
a  crescent  moon,  and  Audrey,  looking  at  it  with  eyes 
that  ached  for  the  tears  that  would  not  gather,  knew 
that  once  she  would  have  found  it  fair. 

Hugon  was  coming,  for  she  heard  the  twigs  upon 
tte  i»th  from  the  glebe  house  snap  beneath  his  tread. 
She  did  not  turn  or  move ;  she  would  see  him  soon 
enough,  hear  him  soon  enough.  Presently  his  black 
eyes  would  look  into  hers ;  it  would  be  bird  and  snake 
oyer  again,  and  the  bird  was  tired  of  fluttering.  The 
bird  was  so  tired  that  when  a  hand  was  kid  on  her 
shoulder  she  did  not  writhe  herself  from  u  der  its 
touch;  bstead  only  shuddered  slightly,  and  stared 
with  wide  eyes  at  the  flowing  river.  But  the  hand 
was  white,  with  a  gleaming  ring  upon  its  forefinger, 
and  it  stole  down  to  clasp  her  own.  "  Audrey,"  said 
a  voice  that  was  not  Hugon's. 

The  giri  flung  back  her  head,  saw  Haward's  face 
bending  over  her,  and  with  a  loud  cry  sprang  to  her 
feet.  When  he  would  have  touched  her  again  she  re- 
coiled,  putting  between  them  a  space  of  green  grass. 
"I  have  hunted  you  for  an  hour,"  be  began.     "At 

last  I  struck  this  path.     Audrey  " 

Audrey's  hands  went  to  her  ears.    Step  by  step  she 
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^^  ^^^'^^  *•  •*«^  •«'^  tfce  trunk  «£ 
«  blood-red  oiA.   When  she  saw  tbTtHawardfolkwS 

J^tched  hand  feU  to  hi-  .ide.  «  Why,  Audrey,  aI 
drey!  he  exclaimed.  "  I  would  not  hurt  you,  chili 
I  am  not  Jean  Hugon  I " 

lie  narrow  path  down  which  he  had  come  was  vid- 
We  for  wme  distance  as  it  wound  through  field  an^ 
copse  and  upon  it  there  now  appeared  another  2^ 

hght  towarf  the  nver.    "JeanI    JeanI    Jean  H^ 
gon  I     cned  Audrey. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Haward's  face.     "As  bad  as 
^tl»he^id,beneathhisb«ath.    Going  over  to  th" 

bok  at  him;  but  her  face  was  like  marble,  and  hZ 

S!^?^^.""',"""*'  ^'  «>d  «  »  moment  she^ 
J^nched  h^lf  free  of  his  cksp.  "Jean  H^g^ 
Help,  Jean  Hugon  I "  she  caUed.  *^ 

The  halfW  in  the  distance  heard  ner  voice,  and 
oegan  to  run  toward  them. 

I  ™il??^'  ""*";  ^  ""^ ' "  ""«*  ^'^^  "How can 
1  spwk  to  you,  how  exphiin,  how  entreat,  when  vou 
are  like  this  ?  Child,  child,  I  am  no  monsteH  ^^ 
do  you  shrmk  from  me  thus,  look  at  me  thus  wiS 
frightened  eyes  ?    You  know  that  I  love  you  r 

She  broke  from  him  with  lifted  hands  and  a  waU- 
ing  cry.  "Let  me  go  I  Let  me  go  I  I  am^^^^- 
trough  Uie  com  in  the  darkness,  Ld  I  hoperm^f 

itk°r°        ^^"^^-'^^'-o^Godllam^^e 

With  another  cry,  and  with  her  hands  shuttinir  out 

the  sound  of  his  voice,  she  turned  and  fled  tow!^  S! 
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•pproMhing  trader.  Hawatd,  after  one  deep  o«th  and 
•n  unpetuous,  quickly  checked  moYement  to  foUow  the 
flying  figure,  stood  beneath  the  oak  and  watched  that 
meeting:  Hugon,  in  his  wine^lored  coat  and  Blen- 
heim  wig,  fierce,  inquisitive,  bragging  of  what  he 
might  do ;  the  girl  suddenly  listless,  sUent,  set  only 
npon  an  immediate  return  through  the  fields  to  the 
glebe  house. 

She  carried  her  point,  and  the  two  went  away  with- 
out  let  or  hindrance  from  the  master  of  Fair  View 
who  leaned  against  the  stem  of  the  oak  and  watched 
them  go.    He  had  been  yeiy  ill,  and  the  hour's  seaitjh, 
together  with  this  unwonted  beating  of  his  heart,  had 
made  him  desperately  weary,  —too  weaiy  to  do  aught 
but  go  slowly  and  without  overmuch  of  thought  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  his  horse,  mount  it,  and  ride  as 
slowly  homeward.     To-morrow,  he  told  himself,  he 
would  manage  differently;  at  least,  she  should  be 
made  to  hear  him.    In  the  mean  time  there  was  the 
mght  to  be  gotten  through.     MacLean,  he  remem- 
bered,  was  coming  to  the  great  house.    What  with 
wine  and  cards,  thought  might  for  a  time  be  pushed 
out  of  doors.  4'«~i«u 
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JuBA,  settbg  candles  upon  a  table  in  Haward's 
bedroom,  obanoed  to  spill  melted  wax  upon  his  mas- 
ter's hand,  outstretohed  on  the  board.  «  Damn  you  I " 
eried  Haward,  moved  by  sudden  and  uncontroUable 
irritation.     "  Look  what  you  are  doing,  sirrah  I " 

The  negro  gave  a  start  of  genuine  surprise.  Ha- 
ward  could  punish,— Juba  had  more  than  once  felt 
the  weight  of  his  master's  cane,  — but  justice  had 
always  been  meted  out  with  an  equable  voice  and  a 
fine  impassivity  of  countenance.  "  Don't  stand  there 
staring  at  me ! "  now  ordered  the  master  as  irritably 
as  before.  "  Go  stir  the  fire,  draw  the  curtains,  shut 
out  the  night !    Ha,  Angus,  is  that  you  ?  " 

P^*  Lean  crossed  the  room  to  the  fire  upon  the 
hea*.'.,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  upon  the  crackling 
logs.  "You  kindle  too  soon  your  winter  fire,"  he 
said.  "  These  forests,  flaming  red  and  yellow,  should 
warm  the  land." 

"  Winter  is  at  hand.  The  air  strikes  cold  to-night," 
answered  Haward,  and,  rising,  began  to  pace  the 
room,  while  MacLean  watched  him  with  compressed 
hps  and  gloomy  eyes.  Finally  he  came  to  a  sfcuid 
before  a  card  table,  set  full  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the 
fire,  and  taking  up  the  cards  ran  them  slowly  through 
his  fingers.  "  When  the  lotus  was  all  plucked  and 
Lethe  drained,  then  cards  were  born  into  the  world," 
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he  Mid  lententioiuly.  "Come,  my  friend,  let  ns  foiw 
get  awhile." 

They  sat  down,  and  Haward  dealt. 

**  I  c  me  to  the  house  landing  before  snnset,"  began 
the  storekeeper  slowly.     ♦♦  I  found  you  gone." 

•*  Ay,"  said  Haward,  gathering  up  his  cards.  "  T  b 
yours  to  play." 

Juba  told  me  that  you  had  called  for  Mirsa,  and 
had  ridden  away  to  the  glebe  house." 

"  True,"  answered  the  other.  "  And  what  then  ?  " 
There  was  a  note  of  warning  in  his  voice,  but  Mao- 
Lean  did  not  choose  to  heed.  »♦  I  rowed  on  down  the 
river,  past  the  mouth  of  the  creek,"  he  continued,  with 
deliberation.  "Theie  was  a  mound  of  grass  and  a 
mass  of  colored  vines  "  — 

"And  a  blood-red  oak,"  finished  Hawaid  coldly. 
"Shall  we  pay  closer  regard  to  what  we  are  doine? 
I  pky  the  king."  * 

"You  were  there!"  exclaimed  the  Highlander. 
"You— not  Jean  Hugon  —  searched  for  and  found 
the  poor  maid's  hiding-place."  The  red  came  into 
his  tanned  cheek.  "Now,  by  St.  Andrew! »  he  be- 
gan ;  then  checked  himself. 

Haward  tapped  with  his  finger  the  bit  of  painted 
pasteboard  before  him.  "I  play  the  king,"  he  re- 
peated,  in  an  even  voice ;  then  struck  a  bell,  and  when 
Juba  appeared  ordered  the  negro  to  bring  wine  and 
to  stir  the  fire.  The  flames,  leaping  up,  lent  strange 
animation  to  the  face  of  the  lady  above  the  mantel- 
shelf,  and  a  pristine  brightness  to  the  swords  or'  ,sed 
beneath  the  painting.  The  slave  moved  about  the 
room,  drawing  the  curtains  more  closely,  arranging  all 
for  the  night.  While  he  was  present  the  players  gave 
their  attention  to  the  game,  but  with  the  sound  of  the 
closing  door  MaeLean  laid  down  his  cards. 
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"I  mart  speak,"  he  said  abruptly.  ««Tlie  mrl's 
face  haunts  me.  You  do  wrong.  It  is  not  the  act  of 
a  gentleman." 

The  sUence  that  f oDowed  was  broken  by  HawawL 
who  spoke  in  the  smooth,  slightly  drawling  tones 
which  with  him  spelled  irritation  and  sudden,  hardly 
oontroUed  anger.     "  It  is  my  home^ming,"  he  said. 

1  :  '^^^  *"^  "^  *°-°«^*  ^  ^  only  of  the 
lotus.    Will  you  take  up  your  cards  again  ?  " 

A  less  impetuous  man  than  MaoLean,  noting  the 
«gns  of  weakness,  fatigue,  and  impatience,  would 
Have  waited,  and  on  the  morrow  have  been  listened  to 
with  equanimity.  But  the  Highlander,  fired  by  his 
wiase,  thought  not  of  deky.  «  To  forget  I "  he  ex- 
claimed.  "  That  is  the  coward's  part  I  I  would  hare 
you  remember :  remember  yourself,  who  are  by  nature 
•  gentleman  and  generous;  remember  how  alone  and 
helpless  is  the  girl;  remember  to  cease  from  thU  pur- 
suit  I "  *^ 

J  «®  ^  ^**^®  *^®  °*^"»  »"d  »y  good-night," 
said  Haward,  with  a  strong  effort  for  self^ntrol? 

"Good-night  with  all  my  heart  I"  cried  the  other 
hotly, -."when  you  have  promised  to  lay  no  further 
mare  for  that  maid  at  your  gates,  whose  name  you 
have  blasted,  whose  heart  you  have  wrung,  whose 
nature  you  have  darkened  and  distorted  "  — 

"Have  you  done?"  demanded  Haward.  "Once 
more,  't  were  wise  to  say  good-night  at  once." 

"Not  yet  I"  exchumed  the  storekeeper,  stretchinc 
out  an  eager  hand.  "  That  giri  hath  so  haunting  a 
face.  Haward,  see  her  not  again  I  God  wot,  I  think 
you  have  crushed  the  soul  within  her,  and  her  name 
IS  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth.  'T  were  kind  to 
leave  her  to  forget  and  be  forgotten.    Go  to  West- 
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f Z' '^  V  *' ^^  *^'*  °^ ''^^^  y<«  «^  i»  your 

Haward  drew  his  breath  sharply  and  tamed  in  his 
oUir.    Then  spent  with  fatigue,  i^table  from  ^n 
Uk^,  sore  wili  the  memory  of  the  meeting  b^t^ 
nver  determmed  upon  his  course  and  yet  deeply  pe^ 

Jacobite  you  are  particular  I " 
MacLean  started  as  if  struck,  and  drew  himself  up 

W  J  h«  chief  defamed.    In  futu«.  pray  remem! 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  other,  "I  would  have  Mr. 
MacLean  remember"—  — »«  mr. 

mie  intonation  carried  his  meaning.     MacLe*« 
flj-hmgdeeply.ro^fromthetable.    "ThatisunC^ 

^ir^^^T^  "But  since  before  to-night  se^ 
nmts  have  «buked  masters.  I  spare  not  to  Sll  you 
ttat  you  do  most  wrongly.  'T  is  sad  for  the  girl  she 
died  not  an  ^t  wilderness  where  you  found  h^.''  ^ 
J^AdsmyLfel"  cried  Haward.    "  Leave  my  affair. 

Both  men  were  upon  their  feet.  "  I  took  vou  for  i. 
gentleman,"  said  the  Highlander,  breathl^  harf  «  J 
«^  to  myself  :.Duart  is  oversea.  whe«  I  cannot 

Ttk?-    }  "^^^  '^'  '''^''  ^°'  ">y  chief  •  "- 
te«JJ!5  V°'  '  ^?"*'«»  «•*««»  «na  traitor,"  in- 
terrupted  Haward.  pleased  to  find  another  dar^  but 

In  a  fladi  the  blow  wa.  .track.    Juba.  in  the  ne^ 
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room,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  overtunied  table,  ap> 
peared  at  the  door.  **■  Set  the  table  to  rights  and  light 
the  candles  again,"  said  his  master  calmly.  **  No,  let 
the  cards  lie.  Now  begone  to  the  quarters  I  T  was 
I  that  stumbled  and  overset  the  table." 

Following  the  slave  to  the  door  he  locked  it  upon 
him ;  then  turned  again  to  the  room,  and  to  MaoLean 
standing  waiting  in  the  centre  of  it.  '*  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  may,  I  think,  dispense  with  prelimi- 
naries.   You  will  give  me  satisfaction  here  and  now  ?  " 

"Do  you  take  it  at  my  hands?"  asked  the  other 
proudly.  *'  Just  now  you  reminded  me  that  I  was 
your  servant.     But  find  me  a  sword  "  — 

Haward  went  to  a  carved  chest ;  drew  from  it  two 
rapiers,  measured  the  blades,  and  laid  one  upon  the 
table.  MaoLean  took  it  up,  and  slowly  passed  the 
gleaming  steel  between  his  fingers.  Presently  he  be- 
gan to  speak,  in  a  low,  controlled,  monotonous  voice : 
**  Why  did  you  not  leave  me  as  I  was  ?  Six  months 
ago  I  was  alone,  quiet,  dead.  A  star  had  set  for  me ; 
as  the  lights  fail  behind  Ben  More,  it  was  lost  and 
gone.  You,  long  hated,  long  looked  for,  came,  and 
the  star  arose  again.  You  touched  my  scars,  and  sud- 
denly I  esteemed  them  honorable.  You  called  me 
friend,  and  I  turned  from  my  enmity  and  clasped 
your  hand.  Now  my  soul  goes  back  to  its  realm  of 
solitude  and  hate ;  now  you  are  my  foe  again."  He 
broke  off  to  bend  the  steel  within  his  hands  almost  to 
the  meeting  of  hilt  and  point.  ''  A  hated  master,"  he 
ended,  with  bitter  mirth,  '*  yet  one  that  I  must  thank 
for  grace  extended.  Forty  stripes  is,  I  believe,  the 
proper  penalty." 

Haward,  who  had  seated  himself  at  his  escritoire 
and  was  writing,  turned  his  head.     "  For  my  reference 
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to  your  imprisonment  in  Virginia  I  apologise.  I  de- 
mand the  reparation  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another 
for  the  indignity  of  a  blow.  Pardon  me  for  another 
moment,  when  I  shall  be  at  your  seryice." 

He  threw  sand  upon  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper, 
folded  and  superscribed  it ;  then  took  from  his  breast 
a  thicker  document  *'  The  Solebay,  man-of-war,  lying 
off  Jamestown,  sails  at  sunrise.  The  captain  —  Cap- 
tain Meade  —  is  my  friend.  Who  knows  the  fortunes 
of  war?  If  by  chance  I  should  fall  to-night,  take  a 
boat  at  the  landing,  hasten  apstream,  and  hidl  the  Sole- 
bay.  When  you  are  aboard  g^ve  Meade  —  who  has 
reason  to  oblige  me  —  this  letter.  He  will  carry  you 
down  the  coast  to  Charleston,  where,  if  you  chimge 
your  name  and  lurk  for  a  while,  you  may  pass  for 
a  buccaneer  and  be  safe  enough.  For  this  other 
paper" —  He  hesitated,  then  spoke  on  \rith  some 
constraint:  **It  is  your  release  from  servitude  in  Vir- 
ginia, —  in  effect,  your  pardon.  I  have  interest  both 
here  and  at  home  —  it  hath  been  many  years  since 
Preston  —  the  paper  was  not  hard  to  obtain.  I  had 
meant  to  give  it  to  you  before  we  parted  to-night. 
I  regret  that,  should  you  prove  the  better  swordsman, 
it  may  be  of  little  service  to  you." 

He  laid  the  papers  on  the  table,  and  began  to  divest 
himself  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  long,  curled  peri- 
wig. MacLean  took  up  the  pardon  and  held  it  to  a 
candle.  It  caught,  but  before  the  flame  could  reach 
the  writing  Haward  had  dashed  down  the  other's  hand 
and  beaten  out  the  blase.  '*  'Slife,  Angus,  what  would 
you  do ! "  he  cried,  and,  taken  unawares,  there  was 
angry  concern  in  his  voice.  ♦•  Why,  man,  't  is  lib- 
erty!" 

**  I  may  not  accept  it,"  said  MaoLean,  with  dry 
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lipe.    "That  letter,  abo,  is  uaeleM  to  me.    I  would 
yon  weie  all  viUain.'^ 

"  Your  scruple  is  fantastic  I '» retorted  the  other,  and 
ashe  spoke  he  put  both  papers  upon  the  escritoire, 
weighting  them  with  the  sandbox.  «  You  shaU  take 
^em  hence  when  our  score  is  settled,  —  ay,  and  use 
them  as  best  you  may  I    Now,  sir,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"You  are  weak  from  illness,"  said  MaoLean 
hoarsely.  "Let  the  quarrel  rest  until  you  have  re- 
covered  strength.*' 

Haward  laughed.  «I  was  not  strong  yesterday," 
he  said.  "But  Mr.  Everard  is  pinked  in  the  sidk 
and  Mr.  Tnivis,  who  would  fight  wiA  pistob,  hath  a 
ball  through  his  shoulder." 

The  storekeeper  started.  « I  have  heanl  of  those 
gentlemen  I  You  fought  them  both  upon  the  day 
when  you  left  your  sickroom  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  slight  Kft 
ofhisbrows.  "Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  m?ve  the 
table  to  one  side  ?    So.     On  guard,  sir  I " 

The  man  who  had  been  iU  unto  death  and  the  man 
who  for  many  years  had  worn  no  sword  acquitted 
ttemselves  weU.    Had  the  room  been  a  field  behind 
Montagu  House,  had  there  been  present  seconds,  a 
physician,  gaping  chairmen,  the  interest  would  have 
been  breathless.    As  it  was,  the  lady  upon  the  wall 
smiled  on,  with  her  eyes  forever  upon  the  blossoms  in 
ber  hand,  and  the  river  without,  when  it  could  be 
heard  through  the  clashing  of  steel,  made  but  a  listless 
and  dreamy  sound.    Each  swordsman  knew  that  he 
had  provoked  a  friend  to  whom  his  debt  was  great, 
but  each  according  to  his  godless  creed,  must  strive 
as  though  that  friend  were  his  dearest  foe.    The  Encu 
iMhman  fought  cooUy,  the  Gael  with  fervor.    T^ 
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latter  had  an  unguarded  moment.  Hawaid*8  blade 
leaped  to  meet  it,  and  on  the  other's  shirt  appeared  a 
bright  red  stain.  FF«««i» 

In  the  moment  that  he  was  tonched  the  Highhmder 
let  fall  his  sword.  Haward,  not  understanding,  low- 
ered  his  point,  and  with  a  gesture  bade  his  antagonist 
recover  the  weapon.  But  the  storekeeper  folded  his 
arms.  "  Where  blood  has  been  drawn  there  is  satis- 
.faction,"  he  said.  « I  have  given  it  to  you,  and  now, 
by  the  bones  of  GiUean-napTuaidhe,  I  will  not  fight 
you  longer  I"  ^^ 

For  a  minute  or  more  Haward  stood  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground  and  his  hand  yet  closely  clasping  the 
»pier  hat ;  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  took  up 
the  velvet  scabbard  and  slowly  sheathed  his  bhide. 
"I  am  content,"  he  said.  "Your  wound,  I  hope  is 
slight?"  *^' 

MacLean  thrust  a  handkerchief  into  his  bosom  to 
stanch  the  bleeding.  «♦  A  pin  prick,"  ^e  said  indiffer- 
ently. 

His  late  antagonist  held  out  his  hand.  «« It  is  well 
over.  Come  I  We  are  not  young  hotheads,  but  men 
who  have  lived  and  suffered,  and  should  know  the 
▼anity  and  the  pity  of  such  strife.  Let  us  forget  this 
hour,  call  each  other  friends  again  " 

«  Tell  me  first,"  demanded  MacLean,  his  arm  rigid 
at  his  side,  —  « teU  me  first  why  you  fought  Mr.  Ever^ 
ard  and  Mr.  Travis." 

Gray  eyes  and  dark  blue  met.  "I  fought  them," 
said  Haward,  "  because,  on  a  time,  they  offered  insult 
to  the  woman  whom  I  intend  to  make  my  wife." 

So  quiet  was  it  in  the  room  when  he  had  spoken  that 
the  wash  of  the  river,  the  tapping  of  walnut  branches 
outside  the  window,  the  dropping  of  coals  upon  the 
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hearth,  became  loud  and  inaigtent  soimdt.     Then. 
"Darden's  Audrey?"  said  MaoLean  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  Darden's  Audrey,  but  mine,"  answered  Ha- 
ward  —  "  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved  or  shaU 
love."  ^^ 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
darkn«».  "To-night  tiere  is  no  light,"  he  said  to 
lumMlf,  beneath  his  breath.    "By  and  by  we  shaU 

stand  here  together,  listening  to  the  river,  marking  the 
wmd  m  the  trees."    As  upon  paper  heat  of  fire  may 
«wfle  to  appear  characters  before  invisible,  so,  when 
he  turned,  the  flame  of  a  great  passion  had  brought  all 
that  was  highest  in  this  gentleman's  nature  into  his 
countenance,  softening  and  ennobling  it    "  Whatever 
my  thoughts  before,"  he  said  simply,  « I  have  never, 
since  I  awoke  from  my  fever  and  remembered  that 
night  at  the  Palace,  meruit  other  than  this."    Coming 
back  to  MacLean  he  Liid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulde  * 
'Who  made  us  knows  we  all  do  need  forgiveness  I 
Am  I  no  more  to  you,  Angus,  than  Ewin  Mor  Mao- 
kmnon  ?  " 

An  hour  later,  those  who  were  to  be  lifetime  friends 
went  together  dowu  the  echoing  stair  and  through  the 
empty  house  to  the  outer  door.  When  it  was  opened 
they  saw  that  upon  the  stone  step  without,  in  the  square 
of  light  thrown  by  the  candles  behind  them,  ky  an  In- 
dian  arrow.  MacLean  picked  it  up.  "'T  was  placed 
athwart  the  door,"  he  said  doubtingly.  "  Is  it  in  the 
nature  of  a  challenge  ?" 

«  JSJ*T^  ^^  *^*  ^""^  *"^  examined  it  curiously. 
Ihe  trader  grows  troublesome,"  he  remarked.  "He 
must  back  to  the  woods  and  to  the  foes  of  his  own 
chws.  As  he  spoke  he  broke  the  arrow  in  two,  and 
flung  the  pieces  from  him. 
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mIIJ^  I  "X^.*  f  °*"y  ■*»"  "^  »  J«»n  wind. 
MacLean  Stood  regarding  it  before  they  should  go. 
Ae  store  which  wa.  to  be  his  charge  no  longer  than 

wS.  '*??.*^!  Highlander.  «It  comes  over  Se 
Wtber;  .t  hath  swept  the  lochs,  and  I  hear  it  in  the 
«»und  of  torrents/-  He  lifted  his  face  to  the  wind 
^e  breath  of  freedom  I    I  riudl  have  dreams  to- 

When  he  waa  gone,  Haward,  left  alone,  looked  for 
a  whUe  upon  the  heights  of  stars.  « I  too  shall  dream 
^t"    t^'S!^'^  ^  ^*°»-««-     "To-morrow  aS 

»nV^  *^^  .  *,"''*^°«  *^^'  «»"°*^  ^'  ""d  mur. 
^r^f!!  '^«»^  lo"  to  the  hurrying  river,  sadness  and 
vague  fear  took  sudden  possession  of  his  souL  He 
spoke  her  name  over  Mid  over;  he  left  the  house  and 
went  mto  the  garden.     It  was  the  garden  of  the  dyimr 

smiled  to  see  now  appaUed  him.  He  would  have  had 
It  June  again.  Now,  when  on  the  morrow  he  and  Au- 
drey  diould  p«s  through  the  garden,  it  must  be  down 

^^i^lf  "?  l?"^^  P"'  y*"°^  »°*^  broken 
8fa^  with  here  and  there  wan  ghosts  of  flowers. 

a««nst  the  carven  words  that,  so  often  as  they  hS 

stood  there  together,  she  had  traced  with  her  finger. 

Love  I  thou  mighty  alchemist  I "  he  breathed.  "  Life ! 

uHu  laaai    ijeath    —    He  paused;  then,   « There 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV 

AUDBET  COMES  TO  WESTOYEB 

It  was  ten  of  the  dock  upon  this  same  night  when 
Hugon  left  the  glebe  house.  Audrey,  crouching  in  the 
dark  beside  her  window,  heard  him  bid  the  minister, 
as  drunk  as  himself,  good-night,  and  watched  him  go 
unsteadily  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  road.  Once 
he  paused,  and  made  as  if  to  return  ;  then  went  on  to 
his  lair  at  the  crossroads  ordinary.  Again  Audrey 
waited,  —  this  time  by  the  door.  Darden  stumbled 
upstairs  to  bed.  Mistress  Deborah's  voice  was  raised 
in  shrill  reproach,  and  the  drunken  minister  answered 
her  with  oaths.  The  ujall  house  rang  with  their 
quarrel,  but  Audrey  listened  with  indifference;  not 
trembling  and  stopping  her  ears,  as  once  she  would 
have  done.  It  was  over  at  last,  and  the  place  sunk  in 
silence ;  but  still  the  girl  waited  and  listened,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  door.  At  last,  as  it  was  drawing  to- 
ward midnight,  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  latch,  and, 
raising  it  very  softly,  slipped  outside.  Heavy  breath- 
ing came  from  the  room  where  slept  her  guardians ;  it 
went  evenly  on  while  she  crept  downstairs  and  un- 
barred the  outer  door.  Sure  and  silent  and  light  of 
touch,  she  passed  like  a  spirit  from  the  house  that  had 
given  her  shelter,  nor  once  looked  back  upon  it 

The  boat,  hidden  in  the  reeds,  was  her  destination ; 
she  loosed  it,  and  taking  the  oars  rowed  down  the 
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W  ^.^^^*°u^^"^*  ^  '^*  «»"*•»  "^  -k*  bent 

o^£T^  !;    "**"'  ^'  ^^^  •  ^"*  ''^«»  •»»•  ^  left  the 
creek  for  (Je  great  dim  river,  she  looked  at  Fair  View 

toms.    No  hght  to-night;  the  hour  was  late,  and  he 
was  asleep,  and  that  was  weE 

In  J't^  1^?/^°  *^f  "^*''  •"*  "•"  ^«»^«»'  loo-ei*- 
iJfff!^  'i  "P°"  *^*  '^^^"^  ^  gi'e°  them  life, 

showed  stream,  the  wind  struck  her  brow  and  «m, 
g httenng  stars  perplexed  her.    There  were  so  ma^ 

li  r*  H^'T  '**°''  "^«  ^'^  *»»*t  a  soul  hi 
kf t  the  earth  Another  fell,  and  another,  -  it  must 
^a  goodnight  for  dying.  She  ceased  ti  J,  ^l 
le^nmg  over,  dipped  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  black 
water.  The  movement  brought  the  gunwale  of  the 
^r  Tmri^i^  ^'^•"'  S»y  ^  one  lean^I 
t^l  ^°^,«t?'''d  the  sters  in  his  hand,  but  he 
w«  caUed,  and  the  star  would  sink  past  him  into  a 

Z^  Tir  ?^*"'-  •••  The  water  was  cold  and 
deep  a«d  black.  Great  fish  throve  in  it,  and  below 
was  a  bed  of  ooze  and  mud 

a  It'r!  *''°^'  ^,?'°'  *•"'  ^'*»'"  °*  self-murder  with 

TJZ  ^^?r?'.^"*^^'  With  a  second  shudder! 
.ng  cy  she  hfted  I^d  and  arm  from  the  water,  and 

Si  J  "'^  *?  *^*°  °**°*  ^  ^«"  h«'--  Upon  the 
midnight  nver,  between  the  dim  forest,  thaT  ever 

spoke,  but  never  listened,  she  was  utterly  alone.     She 

took  the  oars  again,  and  went  on  her  war  „p  the  river 
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Tomng  swiftly,  for  the  monntuns  were  far  away,  aad 

•he  might  be  pursued. 

When  she  drew  near  to  Jamestown  she  shot  far  out 
into  the  river,  because  men  might  be  astir  in  the  boats 
about  the  town  hmding.    Anchored  in  midstream  was 
a  great  ship,  —  a  man-of-war,  bristling  with  guns. 
Her  boat  touched  its  shadow,  and  the  lookout  called 
to  her.   She  bent  her  head,  put  forth  her  strength,  and 
left  the  bhujk  htdl  behind  her.    There  was  another 
■hip  to  pass,  a  slaver  that  had  come  in  the  evening 
before,  and  would  land  its  cargo  at  sunrise.     The 
stench  that  arose  from  it  was  intolerable,  and,  as  the 
girl  i»ssed,  a  corpse,  heavily  weighted,  was  thrown 
into  the  water.   Audrey  went  swiftly  by,  and  the  river 
lay  clean  before  her.    The  stars  paled  and  the  dawn 
came,  but  she  could  not  see  the  shores  for  the  thick 
white  aist    A  spectral  boat,  with  a  sail  b'ke  a  gray 
moth's  wmg,  slipped  past  her.    The  shadow  at  the 
hehn  was  whistling  for  the  wind,  and  the  sound  came 
strange  and  shrill  through  the  filmy,  ashen  mombe. 
The  mist  began  to  lift.     A  few  moments  now,  and  the 
nver  would  lie  dazdingly  bare  between  the  red  and 
yellow  forests.     She  turned  her  boat  shorewards,  and 
presently  forced  it  beneath  the  bronze-leafed,  drooping 
boughs  of  a  sycamore.     Here  she  left  the  boat,  tying 
It  to  the  tree,  and  hoping  that  it  was  weU  hidden. 
The  grea^  fear  at  her  heart  was  that,  when  she  was 
missed,  Hugon  would  undertake  to  follow  and  to  find 
her.    He  had  the  skill  to  do  so.    Perhaps,  after  many 
days,  when  she  was  in  sight  of  the  mountains,  she 
might  turn  her  head  and,  in  that  lonely  knd,  see  him 
commg  toward  her. 

The  sun  was  shining,  and  the  woods  were  gay  above 
her  head  and  gay  beneath  her  feet     When  the  wind 
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blew,  the  colored  leares  went  before  it  like  flights  of 
birds.  She  WM  hungry,  wdM  she  walked  she  ate  a 
piece  of  bread  taken  from  the  glebe-house  krder.  It 
was  her  plan  to  go  rapidly  through  the  setthid  oonntry. 

W  ""5 1  ^  "  ^^^^  to  the  great  spaee.  of  wood! 
hind  which  the  axe  had  left  untouched;  sleeping  in 
such  dark  and  hidden  hoUows  as  she  could  find ;  bee- 

f^  ^  °°Jl  ''*'*''  •**  "»'»*'  »°d  ^^  from  pJr 
folk  who  would  not  stay  her  or  be  overcurious  about 

wImTTIu  '  ^  ''*°*  **"'  ^  ^-^  «»»«  knew, 
would  be  farther  and  farther  apart;  the  time  would 
«oon  arrive  when  she  might  walk  half  a  day  and  see 
neyer  a  clearing  iu  the  deep  woods.  Then  the  hiUs 
would  nse  about  her,  and  far,  far  ofiF  she  might  see 
the  monntams,  fixed,  cloudlike,  serene,  and^,  be- 
yond tke  miles  of  rustling  forest  There  would  be  no 
more  great  houses,  buUt  for  kdies  and  gentlemen,  but 
here  and  there,  at  far  distances,  rude  cabins,  dwelt 
m  by  kmd  and  simple  folk.    At  such  a  hom^,  when 

tl  Z""""^"  ^*^  **^"  **"  »  ^^'P*'  Wue.  when 
the  streams  were  narrow  and  the  level  Und  only  a 

memoiy,  she  would  pause,  would  ask  if  she  might  stoy. 

Z^A  Z    ^!^  ""^"^  *^'  ''""^'^  ^°-    ^«'We  theie 
would  be  children,  or  a  young  girl  like  MoUy,  or  a 

kind  woman  like  Mistress  Stagg ;  and  perhapsfafL^ 

Hiese  were  her  rose^lored  visions.  At  other  times 
a  terror  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  holding  her  until 
her  face  whitened  and  her  eyes  grew  wide  and  dark. 
Ihe  way  was  long  and  the  leaves  were  faUing  fast, 
and  she  thought  tiiat  it  might  be  true  that  hi  this 
world  into  which  she  had  awakened  there  was  for  her 
no  home.    The  cold  would  come,  and  she  might  have 
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no  bread,  and  f or  aU  ber  wandering  find  none  to  take 
W  in.  In  those  forests  of  the  west  the  wolves  ran 
in  packs,  and  the  Indians  burned  and  wasted.  Some 
bitter  night-time  she  would  dia  .  .  .  Watching  the 
sky  from  Fair  View  windows,  perhaps  he  might  idly 
nutfk  a  fallug  star.  '' 

All  that  day  she  walked,  keeping  as  far  as  was  pos. 
sible  to  the  woods,  but  forced  now  and  again  to  twv- 
erse  open  fields  and  long  stretches  of  sunny  road.    If 
•he  saw  any  one  coming,  she  hid  in   the  roadside 
bushes,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  walked  steodUy 
onward,  with  her  head  bent  and  her  heart  beating  fast 
It  miut  have  been  a  day  for  minding  one's  own  busi. 
ness,  for  none  stayed  or  questioned  her.     Her  dinner 
8he  begged  from  some  children  whom  she  found  in  a 
wood  ga,thering  nuts.     Supper  she  had  none.     When 
night  fell,  she  was  gkd  to  lay  herseH  down  upon  a  bed 
of  leaves  tjat  she  had  raked  together;  but  she  slept 
Iittie,  for  the  wind  moaned  in  the  half ^lad  branchi 
and  she  could  not  cease  from  counting  the  stars  that 
snot.     In  the  morning,  numbed  and  cold,  she  went 
slowly  on  untU  she  came  to  a  wayside  house.     Quaker 
folk  lived  there;  and  they  asked  her  no  question,  but 
with  kind  words  gave  her  of  what  they  had,  and  let 
her  rest  and  grow  warm  in  the  sunshine  upon  their 
doorstep      She  thanked  them  with  shy  graceVbut  pre- 
sently,  when  they  were  not  looking,  rose  and  went  her 
way.     Upon  the  second  day  she  kept  to  the  road     It 
was  loss  of  time  wandering  in   the  woods,  skirting 
ticket  and  marsh,  forced  ever  and  again  to  return  to 
the  beaten  track.    She  thought,  also,  that  she  mast  be 
safe,  so  far  was  she  now  from  Fair  View.    How  could 

A  i5"®"  *^®  ^'^  ^°®  ***  *^®  mountains  ? 

About  midday,  two  men  on  horseback  looked  at  her 
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bpMiing.  One  spoke  to  the  other,  and  turning  their 
hones  they  pat  after  aud  orertook  her  He  who  had 
n«JMn  touched  her  with  the  bntt  of  hi.  whip. 
"EeodI  heexclauned.  " It '.  the  L«.  we  »w  nS 
for  a  guinea  Ust  May  Day  at  Jamestown  I  Why  so 
far  from  home,  light  o'  heels  ?  " 

A  wild  leap  of  her  heart,  a  singing  in  her  ears,  and 
Audrey  dntehed  at  safety. 

"  I  ^  Joan,  the  smith's  daughter,"  she  said  stolidly. 
I  niver  ran  for  a  guinea.    I  niver  saw  a  gdnea.    I 
be  gomg  an  errand  for  feyther." 

"  Eood,  then ! "  said  the  other  man.    «  You  're  on 
a  wrong  scent.     'T  was  no  dolt  that  ran  that  day  I " 

The  man  who  had  touched  her  Lwghed.    "  'Facks. 
you  a>«  right,  Tom  I    But  I  'd  ha'  sworn  't  was  th2 
browTj  girl      Go  your  ways  on  your  errand  for  ♦  fey- 
ther  I       As  he  spoke,  being  of  an  amorous  turn,  he 
stooped  from   his  saddle  and  kissed  her.    Audrey, 
since  she  was  at  that  time  not  Audrey  at  all,  but 
Joan,  the  smith's  daughter,  took  the  salute  as  stoUdly 
as  she  had  spoken.     The  two  men  rode  away,  and  the 
second  said  to  the  first :"  A  Williamsburgh  man  told 
me  that  the  girl  who  won  the  guinea  could  speak  and 
look  hke  a  bom  lady.     Did  n't  ye  hear  the\toU  of 
how  she  went  to  the  Governor's  ball,  all  tricked  out, 
dancing,  and  making  people  think  she  was  some  fine 
dame  from  Maryland  maybe?    And  the  next  day  she 
was  scored  in  church  before  all  the  town.     I  don't 
know  as  they  put  a  white  sheet  on  her,  but  they  say 
t  was  no  more  than  her  deserts." 

Audrey,  left  standing  in  the  sunny  road,  retook  her 
own  countenance,  rubbed  her  cheek  where  the  man's 
lips  had  touched  it,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf  She 
was  frightened,  both  at  the  encounter  and  because  she 
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oould  make  herwlf  so  like  Joan,- Joan  who  liTed 
near  the  oruiiHroadi  onlinarjr,  and  who  had  been 
whippe<l  at  the  Court  IJouie. 

Late  that  afternoon  she  oaroe  upon  two  or  three 
rude  dwelling*  clu«tered  about  a  mill.  A  knot  of 
men,  tho  uiilkr  in  the  midit,  stood  and  gaied  at  the 
mill-troam.  They  wore  an  angry  look;  and  Audrey 
pa««Hl  them  hastily  by.  At  the  farthest  house  she 
pauHotl  to  beg  a  piece  of  bread ;  but  the  woman  who 
onme  to  the  door  frowned  and  roughly  bade  her  be- 
gono.  and  a  ohild  threw  a  stone  at  her.  "  One  witch 
IS  enough  to  Uke  the  bread  out  of  ,)oor  folks'  mouths  I  " 
cncd  the  woma...     "  Be  off,  or  I  'U  set  the  dogs  on 

from  the  luhospitiihle  neighborh<HHl.     »  T  is  a  younir 

w.tch,"  they  orieil,  "going  to  help  the  old  ,me  swim  t^ 

wghfcl    and  a -tone  struck  her,  bruining  her  shoulder. 

She  began  to  run,  and,  fleet  of  foot  as  she  was,  soon 

distanced  her  tormentors.     When  she  slackened  pace 

it  was  sunset,  and  she  was  faint  with  hunger  wd 

desperately  weary.     From  the  road  a  bypath  led  to 

a  -moll  clearing  in  a  wood,  with  a  slender  spii«l  of 

smoke  showing  between  the  titws.    Audrey  went  that 

way,  an.l  came  upon  a  craqr  cabin  whose  door  and 

window  were  fast  closed.    In  the  unkempt  garden 

rowan  apphvtn^e,  with  the  red  apple,  shriveling  upon 

Jte  boughs,  and  from  the  broken  gate  a  line  of  osdaw, 

black  and  ragged,  ran  down  to  a  piece  of  water,  here 

ghasUy  pale,  there  streaked  like  the  sky  above  with 

felt  cold.  When  no  answer  came  to  her  first  knock. 
n.g,  Audrey  beat  upon  the  d<x,r ;  for  she  was  suddenly 
afraid  of  the  road  behind  her.  and  of  the  doleful  wo^J 
and  the  coming  night 
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The  window  shutter  creaked  ever  so  slightly,  and 
•ome  one  looke<l  out ;  tbon  the  door  op«uetl,  and  a 
very  old  and  wrinklwl  woman,  with  lines  of  cninninff 
alHjut  her  mouth,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  girl's  arm. 

•  ,  h  ^*  ^  "  "••"  ^^'-l*"^-  "  Did  ye  bring  warn- 
mg  ?  I  don't  say,  mind  ye,  that  I  can't  make  a  stream 
go  diy,  —  maybe  I  can  and  maybe  I  can't,  —  but  I 
did  n't  put  a  won!  on  the  one  yonder."  She  threw 
up  her  arms  with  a  wailing  cry.  "  But  they  won't 
believe  what  a  poor  old  soul  says  I  Are  they  in  an 
evil  temper,  honey  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Audrey.  •♦  I 
^ve  come  a  long  way,  and  I  am  hungv  and  tired. 
Oive  me  a  piece  of  bread,  and  let  me  sUy  with  you 
to-night."  '' 

The  old  woman  moved  aside,  and  the  girl,  entering 
a  room  that  was  mean  and  |NX)r  enough,  sat  down  upon 
a  stool  beside  the  fire.  "  If  ye  came  by  the  miU,"  de- 
manded  her  hostess,  with  a  suspicious  eye,  "  why  did 
ye  not  stop  there  for  bite  and  sup?" 

"The  men  were  all  talking  together,"  answered 
Audrey  wearily.  "They  lookeil  so  angry  that  I  was 
afraid  of  them.  I  did  stop  at  one  house ;  but  the 
woman  bade  me  begone,  and  the  children  threw  stones 
at  me  and  called  me  a  witoh." 

The  crone  stooped  and  sUrred  the  are ;  then  from 
a  cupboard  brought  forth  bread  and  a  litUe  red  wine, 
and  set  them  before  the  girl.  "They  called  you  a 
witoh,  did  they  ?  "  she  mumbled  as  she  went  to  and  fro. 
"  And  the  men  were  talking  and  planning  together  ?  ' 
Audrey  ate  the  broad  and  drank  the  wine;  then, 
because  she  was  so  tired,  leane<l  her  head  against  the 
table  and  fell  half  asleep.  When  she  roused  herself, 
il  was  to  find  her  withered  hostesA  standing  over  her 
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with  a  sly  and  toothless  smUe.  "  I  've  been  thinking," 
she  whispered,  "that  since  you're  here  to  mind  the 
house,  I 'U  just  step  out  to  a  neighbor's  about  some 
busmess  I  have  in  hand.  You  can  stay  by  the  fire, 
honey,  and  be  warm  and  comfortable.  Maybe  I'll 
not  come  back  to-night." 

Going  to  the  window,  she  dropped  a  heavy  bar 
across  the  shutter.     "  Ye  'U  put  the  chain  across  the 
door  when  I'm  out,"  she  commanded.     "There  be 
evil-disposed  folk  may  want  to  win  in."    Coming  back 
to  the  girl,  she  laid  a  skinny  hand  upon  her  arm. 
Whether  with  palsy  or  with  fright  the  hand  shook 
like  a  leaf,  but  Audrey,  half  asleep  again,  noticed 
little  beyond  the  fact  that  the  fire  warmed  her,  and 
that  here  at  last  was  rest.     "  If  there  should  come  a 
knocking  and  a  calling,  honey,"  whispered  the  witch, 
"  don't  ye  answer  to  it  or  unbar  the  door.    Ye  '11  save 
time  for  me  that  way.     But  if  they  win  in,  tell  them 
I  went  to  the  northward." 

Audrey  looked  at  her  with  glazed,  uncomprehending 
eyes,  whUe  the  gnome-like  figure  appeared  to  grow 
smaUer,  to  melt  out  of  the  doorway.    It  was  a  minute 
or  more  before  the  wayfarer  thus  left  alone  in  the  hut 
could  remember  that  she  had  been  told  to  bar  the 
door.    Then  her  instinct  of  obedience  sent  her  to  the 
threshold.    Dusk  was  faUing,  and  the  waters  of  the 
pool  lay  pale  and  stUl  beyond  the  ebony  cedars. 
Through  the  twilit  landscape  moved  the  crone  who 
had  housed  her  for  the  night ;  but  she  went  not  to  the 
north,  but  southwards  toward  the  river.    Presently 
the  dusk  swaUowed  her  up,  and  Audrey  was  left  with 
the  ragged  garden  and  the  broken  fence  and  the  tiny 
firelit  hut.     Reentering  the  room,  she  fastened  the 
door,  as  she  had  been  told  to  do,  and  then  went  back 
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danced ;  ,t  was  far  better  than  last  night,  out  in  the 
cold,  lymg  upon  dead  leaves,  watching  the  faUing 
staw.  Here  ,t  was  warm,  warm  as  June  in  a  walled 
garden ;  the  fire  was  red  like  the  roses.  ...  the  roses 
that  had  thorns  to  bring  heart's  blood 

a^  the  night  was  yet  young,  the  miller  whose  miU 
stream  had  run  dry,  the  keeper  of  a  tippling  house 
whoge  custom  had  dwindled,  the  ferryman  whc^  chUd 
had  peaked  and  pined  and  died,  came  with  a  score 
of  men  to  reckon  with  the  witch  who  had  done  the 
mischief.     Finding  door  and  window  fast  shut,  they 
knocked  softly  at  first,  then  loudly  and  with  threats 
One  watched  the  chimney,  to  see  that  the  witch  did 
not  nde  forth  that  way;  and  the  father  of  the  chUd 
wished  to  gather  brush,  pile  it  against  the  entrance, 

steength,  ended  the  matter  by  breaking  in  the  door. 
They  knew  that  the  witch  was  the«,.  ^ause  they  had 
heard  her  moving  about,  and,  wL.„  toe  door  gave  a 
cry  o«  affnght.     When,  however,  they  had  laid  hands 

th^r  kI'  ?i^"*?^  ^^^  o«t  under  the  stars,  into 
the  bght  of  the  torches  they  carried,  they  found  that 
the  witoh,  who,  as  was  well  known,  could  slip  her 

Ji^  kIT^'  f  P"  '^  "^'^'  ^  »o  longer  old  and 
bowed,  but  straight  and  young. 

hold^*f'°*T^'"  f"^  ^"^"^y-     "How  dare  you 
girl  come  from  a  long  way  oflf "  — 
"Ay,  a    long  wayl"    exclaimed    the    ferryman. 

Virginia  I    We  Tl  see  if  ye  can  swim  home,  ye  witeh  I " 
"I'mnowitchI"  criedthegirl  again.  ^' I  neMr 
harmed  you.     Let  me  go ,' " 
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One  of  the  torohbeMers  gaye  gronnd  a  KtUe.  **  She 
^  jook  mortal  young.    But  where  be  the   witch, 

Audrey  strove  to  shake  herself  free.  "The  old 
woman  left  me  alone  in  the  house.  She  went  to  —  to 
the  northward." 

"She  lies  I "  cried  the  ferryman,  addressing  himself 
to  ^e  angry  throng.     The  torches,  flaming  iu   the 
n^ht  wind,  gave  forth  a  streaming,  uncertain,  and 
bemldenng  hght ;  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  the 
rustio  avengers,  the  form  in  the  midst  of  tbem  was 
not  always  that  of  a  young  girl,  but  now  and  again 
wavered  toward  the  s«mbknoe  of  the  hag  who  had 
wrought  Uiem  evU.    «  Before  the  child  died  he  talked 
forever  of  wmebody  young  and  fair  that  came  and 
8to<^  by  hmi  when  he  slept.    We  thought  'twas  his 
dead  mother,  but  now  —  now  I  see  who 't  was  I »    Sei»- 
mg  the  girl  by  the  wrists,  he  burst  with  her  through 
the  crowd.     «Let  the  water  touch  her,  she  '11  tZa 
witch  again  I " 

The  excited  throng,  blinded  by  its  own  imagination, 
took  up  the  cry.    The  girl's  voice  was  drowned ;  she 
■et  her  lips,  and  strove  dumbly  with  her  captors ;  but 
they  swept  her  through  the  weed-grown  garden  and 
broken  gate,  past  the  cedars  that  were  so  ragged  and 
black,  down  to  the  cold  and  deep  water.    She  thought 
of  the  night  upon  the  river  and  of  the  falling  stem, 
a  rodden,  piercing  cry  struggled  fiercely  to 
escape.     The  bank  was  steep;  hands  pushed  her  forw 
ward ;  she  felt  the  ghastly  embrace  of  the  water,  and 
■aw,  ere  the  flood  closed  over  her  upturned  face,  the 
oold  and  quiet  stars. 

So  loud  was  the  ringing  in  l^r  ears  that  she  heard 
no  access  of  voioee  oyon  the  bank,  and  knew  not  that 
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fi.'^^"''*'^'*"  ^  "^"-    She  WM  sinking  for 

m  the  Fair  View  garden,  when  an  am  caught  and 
held  her  np.  She  was  home  to  the  shore ;  there  were 
men  on  horseback ;  some  one  with  a  clear,  authorita- 
tire  voice  was  now  berating,  now  good-humoredly 
arguing  with,  her  late  judges.  ^ 

The  man  who  had  sprung  to  saye  her  held  her  up 
to  arms  that  reached  down  from  the  bank  above  • 
another  moment  and  she  felt  the  earth  again  beneath 
her  feet,  but  could  only  think  that,  with  half  the 
dying  past,  these  strangers  had  been  cruel  to  bring 
her  back.     Her  rescuer  shook  himself  like  a  great 

Tm'     "     ^®  ■*^®**  '^®  '^'"^    *^^^«'"    he    panted 
"  M^  God  forgive  and  your  Honor  reward  me  I " 

«  Nay,  worthy  constable,  you  must  look  to  Sathanas 
for  reward  I "   cried  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
haranguing  the  miller  and  his  company.    These  gen- 
try,  hardly  convinced,  but  not  prepared  to  debate  the 
matter  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  great  man  of 
those  parts,  began  to  slip  away.     The  torohbearers, 
probably  averse  to  holding  a  light  to  their  own  ooun- 
tenances,  had  flung  the  torches  into  the  water,  and 
now,  heavUy  shadowed  by  the  cedars,  the  place  was 
m  deep  darkness.    Presently  thew  were  left  to  berate 
only  the  mdler  and  the  ferryman,  and  at  kst  these 
also  went  sullenly  away  without  having  troubled  to 
mention  the  witch's  late  transformation  from  aire  to 
youth.  ^ 

"Where  is  the  rescued  fair  one?"  continued  the 
gentleman  who,  for  his  own  pleasure,  had  led  the 
oonservers  of  law  and  order.  "Produce  the  sibvL 
honest  Dogberry  I  Faith,  if  the  lady  be  not  an  iZ 
grate,  you  've  henceforth  a  friend  at  court  I  '* 
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"My  name  is  Saondew,  -  Dick  Samidew,  your 
Honor,  quoth  the  constable.  "For  the  witch,  she 
lies  quiet  on  the  ground  beneath  the  cedar  yonder  " 

"She  won't  speak  I"  cried  another.  "She  just 
lies  there  trembling,  with  her  face  in  her  hands." 

"  But  she  said, '  O  Christ  I '  when  we  took  her  from 
the  water,"  put  in  a  third. 

^    "  She  was  nigh  drowned,"  ended  the  constable. 
And  I  m  a^tremble  myself,  the  water  was  that  cold. 
WaunsI  I  wish  I  were  in  the  chimney  comer  at  the 
Court  House  ordinary  !  " 

The  master  of  Westover  flung  his  riding  cloak  to 
one  of  the  constable's  men.  "  Wrap  it  around  the 
shivenng  m.quily  on  the  ground  yonder;  and  you, 
lorn  Hope,  that  brought  warning  of  what  your  neigh- 
bors  would  do,  mount  and  take  the  witch  behind  you 
Master  Constable,  you  will  lodge  Hecate  in  the  gaol 
to-night,  and  in  the  morning  bring  her  up  to  the  great 

phshed  that  she  can  dry  a  mill  stream  to  plague  a 
miUer  cannot  drain  a  pool  to  save  herself  from  drown- 

At  a  crossing  of  the  ways,  shortly  before  Court 
Mouse,  pol,  and  ordinary  were  reached,  the  adventa- 
rous  Colonel  gave  a  good-night  to  the  constable  and 
his  company,  and,  with  a  negro  servant  at  his  heels, 
rode  gayly  on  beneath  the  stars  to  his  house  at  West- 
over.  Hardy,  alert,  in  love  with  living,  he  was  well 
amused  by  the  night's  proceedings.  The  incident 
should  figure  in  his  next  letter  to  Orrery  or  to  his 
cousin  Taylor.  ^  " 

It  figured  largely  in  the  table-talk  next  momine 
when  the  sprightly  gentleman  sat  at  breakfast  with 
his  daughter  and  his  second  wife,  a  fair  and  youthful 
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kiMwoman  of  Martha  and  Teresa  Blount  The  gentle- 
man,  laonohed  upon  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  handled 
It  with  equal  wit  and  learning.  The  hulies  thought 
that  the  water  must  have  been  very  cold,  and  trusted 
that  the  old  dame  was  properly  grateful,  and  would, 
after  such  a  lesson,  leave  her  evU  practices.  As  they 
were  nsmg  from  table,  word  was  brought  to  the  ma^ 
tor  that  constable  and  witch  were  outside. 

The  Colonel  kissed  his  wife,  promised  his  daughter 
to  be  merciful,  and,  humming  a  song,  went  through 
the  haU  to  the  open  house  door  and  the  broad,  three- 
sided  steps  of  stone.  The  constable  was  awaiting  him. 
Here  be  mysteries,  your  Honor  I  As  I  serve  the 
Kmg    t  were  n  t  Goody  Price  for  whom  I  ruined  my 

hand.     «  Will  your  Honor  please  to  look  ?  " 

Audrey  sat  in  the  sunshine  upon  the  stone  steps 
with  her  head  bowed  upon  her  arms.  The  morning 
that  was  so  bnght  was  not  bright  for  her ;  she  thought 
that  life  had  used  her  but  unkindly.  A  great  twe, 
growing  dose  to  the  house,  sent  leaves  of  dull  gold 
adrift,  and  they  lay  at  her  feet  and  upon  the  skirt  of 
her  dress.  The  constable  spoke  to  her :  «  Now,  mis- 
teess,  here  's  a  gentleman  as  stands  for  the  King  and 
the  law.    Look  up  I "  ^ 

A  white  hand  was  laid  upon  the  Colonel's  arm. 
1  came  to  make   sure   that   you   were   not  harsh 
with  the  poor  creature,"  said  Evelyn's  pitying  voice. 
Ihere  18  so  much  misery.     Where  is  she?    Ah  I" 
To  gam  at  last  his  prisoner's  attention,  the  con- 
stable  strock  her  lightly  across  the  shoulders  with  his 
cane.     "Get  up  I"  he  cried  impatiently.      "Get  up 
Md  make  your  curtsy  I    £cod,  I  wish  I 'd  left  you  in 
Hunter's  Pond  I " 
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Audrey  roM,  and  tamed  her  f  aoe,  not  to  the  jnstiee 
of  the  peMe  and  arbiter  of  the  late  of  witches,  but  to 
Erelym  standing  above  her,  —  Evelyn,  slighter,  paler, 
than  she  had  been  at  WiUiamsburgh,  bat  beantifol  in 
her  oolored,  fragrant  silks  and  the  air  that  was  hers  of 
sweet  and  monmfal  distinction.  Now  she  cried  out 
sharply,  while  «  That  girl  again  I "  swore  the  Colonel, 
beneath  his  breath. 

Audrey  did  as  she  had  been  told,  and  made  her 
curtsy.  Then,  while  father  and  daughter  stared  at 
her,  the  gentleman  very  red  and  biting  his  lip,  the 
lady  marble  in  her  loyeliness,  she  tried  to  speak,  to 
ask  them  to  let  her  go,  but  found  no  words.  The  face 
of  Evelyn,  at  whom  alone  she  looked,  wavered  into 
distance,  gazing  at  her  coldly  and  mournfully  from 
miles  away.  She  made  a  faint  gesture  of  weariness 
and  despair ;  then  sank  down  at  Evelyn's  feet,  and 
lay  there  in  a  swoon. 
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EvBLTN,  hearing  footsteps  across  the  floor  of  the 
atfac  room  above  her  own  bedchamber,  arose  and  set 
wide  the  door;  then  went  back  to  her  chair  by  the 
wmdow  that  looked  out  apon  green  grass  and  party- 
colored  trees  and  long  reaches  of  the  shining  riv» 
'Come  here,  if  you  please,"  she  called  to  Audrey,  a^ 
the  latter  slowly  descended  the  stair  from  the  room 
where,  half  asleep,  half  awake,  she  had  hiin  since 
momrag. 

Audrey  entered  the  pleasant  chamber,  furnished 
with  what  luxury  the  age  afforded,  and  stood  beforo 
the  sometime  princess  of  her  dreams.  ♦'  WiU  you  not 
sit  down  ?  "  asked  Evelyn,  in  a  low  voice,  and  pointed 
to  a  chair.  *^ 

"  I  had  rather  stand,"  answered  Audrey.  «  Why 
didyonoallme?    I  was  on  my  way  "  — 

The  other's  clear  eyes  dwelt  upon  her.  "  Whither 
were  you  going?" 

"Out  of  your  house,"  said  Audrey  simply,  "and 
out  of  your  life."  r/.      luiu 

Evelyn  folded  her  hands  in  her  silken  lap,  and 
looked  out  upon  river  and  sky  and  ceaseless  drift  of 
colored  leaves.  "  You  can  never  go  out  of  my  life," 
she  said.  "  Why  the  power  to  vex  and  ruin  was  given 
you  I  do  not  know,  but  you  have  used  it  Why  did 
you  run  away  from  Fair  View  ?  " 
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"  That  I  might  never  see  Mr.  Haward  again,**  an- 
•weped  Andrey.  She  held  her  head  up,  but  she  felt 
the  stab.  It  had  not  oconrred  to  her  that  hen  was 
the  power  to  vex  and  ruin ;  apparently  that  belonged 
elsewhere. 

Evelyn  turned  from  the  window,  and  the  two  wo- 
men,  the  princess  and  the  herdgirl,  regarded  each 
other.  "  Oh,  my  God  I  "  oned  Evelyn.  "  I  did  not 
know  that  yon  loved  him  so !  " 

But  Audrey  shook  her  head,  and  spoke  with  calm, 
ness:  **Once  I  loved  and  knew  it  not,  and  once  I 
loved  and  knew  it  It  was  all  in  a  dream,  and  now 
I  har^  waked  up."  She  passed  her  hand  across  her 
brow  and  eyes,  and  pushed  back  her  heavy  hair.  It 
was  a  gesture  that  was  common  to  her.  To  Evelyn  it 
brought  a  sudden  stinging  memory  of  the  ball-room 
at  the  Pahwe ;  of  how  this  girl  had  looked  in  her 
splendid  dress,  with  the  roses  in  her  hair;  of  Ha- 
ward's  words  at  the  coach  door.  She  had  not  seen 
him  since  that  night  **  I  am  going  a  long  way,"  con- 
tinned  Audrey.  "  It  wiU  be  as  though  I  died.  I 
never  meant  to  harm  you." 

The  other  gazed  at  hor  with  wide,  dry  eyes,  and 
with  an  unwonted  color  in  her  cheeks.  "  She  is  beau- 
tiful," thought  Audrey;  then  wondered  how  long  she 
must  stay  in  this  room  and  this  house.  Without  the 
window  the  trees  beckoned,  the  light  was  fair  upon 
the  river;  in  the  south  hung  a  cloud,  silver-hued,  and 
shaped  like  two  mighty  wings.  Andrey,  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  cloud,  thought,  "  If  the  wings  were 
mine,  I  would  reach  the  mountains  to-night" 

"  Do  you  remember  last  May  Day  ?  "  asked  Evelyn, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  ♦♦  He  and  I,  sit- 
ting side  by  side,  watched  your  running,  and  I  praised 
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yo0  to  him.  Then  we  went  swivy,  and  while  we 
gathered  flowers  on  the  road  to  WiUianMbunrh  he 
Mked  me  to  be  hi.  wife.  I  «ud  no,  for  he  loved  me 
not  as  I  wished  to  be  loved.    Afterward,  in  Williams- 

buig,  he  .poke  again I  said,  ♦  When  yon  come 

to  Westoverj'and  he  kissed  my  hand,  and  vowed 
that  the  next  week  should  find  him  here."  She  tamed 
once  more  to  the  window,  and,  with  her  chin  in  her 
hand,  looked  out  upon  the  beauty  of  the  i.utumn. 
JHyhj  day,  and  day  by  day,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
hushed  voice,  "  I  sat  at  this  window  and  watched  for 
him  to  come.    The  weeks  went  by.  and  he  came  not 

wiTbiSeH  ""*'  ^  **'  ^"*    ^^'  '  ^""^y  "***  ^  *' 

"Oh  me  I   oh  me!"  cried  Audrey.     "I  was  so 
nappy,  and  I  thought  no  harm." 

"He  came  at  kst,"  continued  Evelyn.    "For  a 
month  he  stayed  here,  paying  me  court     I  was  too 
proud  to  speak  of  what  I  had  heard.    After  a  while  I 
thought  It  must  have  been  an  idle  rumor."    Her  voice 
changed,  and  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  passion  and 
despair  she  bfted  her  arms  above  her  head,  then 
cUsped  and  wrung  her  hands.     "  Oh,  for  a  month  he 
forgot  youl     In  aU  the  years  to  come  I  shall  have 
that  comfort :  for  one  little  month,  in  the  company  of 
the  woman  whom,  because  she  was  of  his  own  rank 
because  she  had  wealth,  because  others  found  her  fair 
and  honored  her  with  heart  as  well  as  lip,  he  wished 
to  make  his  wife, -for  that  short  month  he  forgot 
youl    rhe  days  were  sweet  to  me,  sweet,  sweet!    Oh, 
I  dreamed  my  dreams  I  ...  And  then  we  were  caUed 
to  Williamsburgh  to  greet  the  new  Governor,  and  he 
went  with  us,  and  again  I  heard  your  name  coupled 
with  his.  ..  .  There  was  between  us  no  betrothal    I 
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bad  ddayed  to  mj  jm  to  hb  Mking,  for  I  wuhad 
to  make  ran,— tomakesantbatlieloTedme.  No 
own  oan  ny  he  broke  troth  with  me.  For  that  my 
pride  gives  thanks  I" 

**  What  most  I  do  ?  "  said  Audrey  to  herself.  '« Pain 
is  hard  to  bear." 

"  That  night  at  the  baU;**  oontinned  Evelyn,  •♦  when, 
ooming  down  the  stair,  I  saw  yon  standing  beside  him 
.  .  .  and  after  that,  the  mosio,  and  the  lights,  and 
you  dancing  with  him,  in  your  dark  beauty,  with  the 
flowers  in  your  hair  ...  and  after  that,  you  and  I  in 
my  ooaohand  his  face  at  the  window!  ...  Oh,  I  oan 
tell  you  what  he  said  I  He  said:  «6ood-by,  sweet- 
heart .  .  .  The  violets  are  for  you;  but  the  great 
white  blossoms,  and  the  boughs  of  rosy  mist,  and  all 
the  trees  that  wave  in  the  wind  are  for  Audrey.'  " 

♦♦  For  me  I  "  oried  Audrey,  —  "  for  me  an  hour  in 
]fouton  church  next  morning  I " 

A  silence  followed  her  words.  Evelyn,  sitting  in 
the  great  chair,  rested  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  and 
gazed  steadfastly  at  her  guest  of  a  day.  The  sunshine 
had  stolen  from  the  room,  but  dwelt  upon  and  caressed 
the  world  without  the  window.  Faint,  tinkling  notes 
of  a  harpsichord  floated  up  from  the  parlor  below, 
followed  by  young  Madam  Byrd's  voice  singing  to  the 
perturbed  Colonel :  — 

" '  0  Lot*  I  they  imHv  *>>••  miuih, 
That  amy  thy  awMt  k  bitter, 
Whea  thy  rieh  frait  ia  moh 
As  nothing  ean  be  tweeter. 
Fair  honM  of  joy  and  UJh '"— 

The  song  came  to  an  end,  but  after  a  pause  the 
harpsichord  sounded  again,  and  the  singer's  voice  rang 
out:  — 

*"  Under  the  gTMnwooiI  tne, 
Who  loTM  to  li«  with  BM  '  "  ~ 
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Audrey  gare  an  inyolontaiy  cry ;  thra,  with  h«r  Up 
between  her  teeth,  ttrore  for  courage,  failed,  and  with 
another  strangled  cry  sank  upon  her  knees  before  a 
chair  and  bnried  her  face  in  its  cushions. 

When  a  little  time  had  passed,  Evelyn  arose  and 
went  to  her.    "Fate  has  phtyed  with  us  both,"  she 
said,  in  a  roice  that  strove  for  calmness.    "  If  there 
was  great  bitterness  in  my  heart  toward  you  then,  I 
hope  it  is  not  so  now;  if,  on  that  night,  I  spoke 
harshly,  unkindly,  ungenerously,  I  —  I  am  sorry.    I 
thought  what  others  thought.     I  — I  cared  not  to 
touch  you.  ...  But  now  I  am  told  that 't  was  nof 
you  that  did  unworthily.    Mr.  Hsward  has  written  to 
me ;  days  ago  I  had  this  letter."    It  was  in  her  hand, 
and  she  held  it  out  to  the  kneeUng  girL    "  Yes,  yes, 
you  must  read ;  it  concerns  you."     Her  voice,  low 
and  broken,  was  yet  imperious.    Audrey  raised  her 
head,  took  and  read  the  letter.    There  were  but  a  few 
unsteady  lines,  written  from  Marot's  ordinary  at  Wil- 
liamsbnrgh.    The  writer  was  too  weak  as  yet  for 
many  words ;  few  words  were  best,  perhaps.     His  was 
all  the  blame  for  the  occurrence  at  the  Pahu»,  for  all 
besides.     That  which,  upon  his  recovery,  he  must 
strive  to  teach  his  acquaintance  at  laige  he  prayed 
Evelyn  to  believe  at  once  and  forever.     She  whom, 
against  her  will  and  in  the  madness  of  his  fever,  he 
had  taken  to  the  Governor's  house  was  most  innocent, 
—  guiltless  of  all  save  a  childlike  affection  for  the 
writer,  a  misplaced  confidence,  bom  of  old  days,  and 
now  shattered  by  his  own  hand.     Before  that  night 
she  had  never  guessed  his  passion,  never  known  the 
use  that  had  been  made  of  her  name.     This  upon  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman.     For  the  rest,  as  soon  as  his 
strength  was  regained,  he  purposed  traveling  to  West- 
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over.  There,  if  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd  would  receive 
him  for  an  hour,  he  might  in  some  measure  explain, 
excuse.  For  much,  he  knew,  there  was  no  excuse, — 
only  pardon  to  be  asked. 

The  letter  ended  abruptly,  as  though  the  writer's 
strength  were  exhausted.  Audrey  read  it  through, 
then  with  indi£Ferenoe  gave  it  back  to  Evelyn.  "  It 
is  true,  —  what  he  says?"  whispered  the  latter,  cram- 
pling  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

Audrey  gazed  up  at  her  with  wide,  tearless  eyes. 
•'  Yes,  it  is  true.  There  was  no  need  for  you  to  use 
those  words  to  me  in  the  coach,  that  night,  —though 
even  then  I  did  not  understand.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  fear  to  touch  me." 

Her  head  sank  upon  her  arm.  In  the  parlor  below 
the  singing  came  to  an  end,  but  the  harpsichord, 
lightly  fingered,  gave  forth  a  haunting  melody.  It 
was  suited  to  the  afternoon  :  to  the  golden  light,  the 
drifting  leaves,  the  murmurs  of  wind  and  wave,  with- 
out  the  window ;  to  the  shadows,  the  stillness,  and  the 
sorrow  within  the  room.  Evelyn,  turning  slowly  to- 
ward the  kneeling  figure,  of  a  sudden  saw  it  through 
a  mist  of  tears.  Her  clasped  hands  parted ;  she  bent 
and  touched  the  bowed  head.  Audrey  looked  up,  and 
her  dark  eyes  made  appeal.  Evelyn  stooped  lower 
yet ;  her  tears  fell  upon  Audrey's  brow ;  a  moment, 
and  the  two,  cast  by  life  in  the  selfsame  tragedy,  were 
in  each  other's  ai.js. 

"You  know  that  I  came  from  the  mountains," 
whispered  Audrey.  "  I  am  going  back.  You  must 
tell  no  one ;  in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  forgotten." 

"To  the  mountains  I"  cried  Evelyn.  "No  one 
lives  there.  You  would  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  No, 
no  I  We  are  alike  unhappy :  you  shall  stay  with  me 
here  at  Westover." 
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She  row  from  her  knee*,  and  Audr^  rose  with  her. 
They  no  longer  clasped  each  o^r,  — that  impulse 
was  past,— but  their  eyes  met  in  sorrowful  amity. 
Audrey  shook  her  head.  "  That  may  not  be,"  she 
said  simply.  "  I  must  go  away  that  we  may  not  both 
be  unhappy."  She  lifted  her  faoe  to  the  cloud  in  the 
south.  "  I  almost  died  List  night.  Wk-n  you  drown, 
there  is  at  first  fear  and  struggling,  but  at  last  it  ia 
like  dreaming,  and  there  is  a  lightness.  .  .  .  When 
that  came  I  thought,  *  It  is  the  air  of  the  mountains, 
-- 1  am  drawing  near  them.'  .  .  .  Will  you  let  me 
go  now?  I  will  slip  from  the  house  through  the 
fields  into  the  woods,  and  none  will  know  "  — 

But  Evelyn  caught  her  by  the  wrist  "You  axe 
beside  yourself !  I  would  rouse  the  plantation  ;  in  an 
hour  you  would  be  found.     Stay  with  me !  " 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  Coloners  secretary,  a 
pale  and  grave  young  man,  bowing  (»  die  tlu^eshold. 
He  was  just  come  from  the  attic  room,  where  he  had 
failed  to  find  the  young  wonmo  who  had  been  lodged 
there  that  morning.  The  Colonel,  supposing  that  by 
now  she  was  recovered  from  her  swooa  and  her  fright 
of  the  night  before,  and  having  certain  questions  to 
put  to  her,  desired  her  to  descend  to  the  parlor.  Hear- 
ing voices  in  Mistress  Evelyn's  room  — 

"Very  weU,  Mr.  Drew,"  said  the  lady.  "  You  need 
not  wait  I  will  myself  seek  my  father  with  — with 
our  guest" 

In  the  parlor  Madam  Byrd  was  yet  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, but  ceased  to  touch  the  keys  when  her  step- 
daughter, followed  by  Darden's  Audrey,  entered  the 
room.  The  master  of  Westover,  seated  beside  his 
young  wife,  looked  quickly  up,  arehed  his  brows  and 
turned  somewhat  red,  as  his  daughter,  with  her  gliding 
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a  motion  of  her  comp^ion'.  hand,  waited  beridTf 

wmdow,  -  the  Bh^,,  ^  i^  heavy  curtats't^ 

yn,     quoth  the  Colond.  rising  froa.  his  chair  llj 

^ngju,  daughter'.  W,   ^^thia  i.  ^^TU^ 

Evelyn  stayed  his  furthn  speech  by  an  aD««l,n.r 
gesture.  "Let  me  speak  X^ou,  s"  iT^? 
madan^donotgol    There  is  naught 'the^worM^ight 

her'^mlrj  "^1^  '"  ?*  -^•^**''  ^  '»«  ^°<»0''»  and 
her  m.nd  was  busy,  for  she  had  her  pkns  to  lay 

tr  r ef  t^IiTT^^'^^'  Bcetimes'the  CoW^ 
w«^  5?  '  ^^"^  ^*'  understanding;  when  this 
w«  ^  she  moved  restlessly,  wishing  that  it  were  n%h" 
and  she  away.     Presently  she  began  to  observe^e 

Zl  V""  -^'^^  ^"™^^^«*-  There  were  ^! 
Unds  upon  the  ceiling ;  a  teble  near  her  was  set  l^h 
^y  cunous  ornamente ;  upon  a  tall  cabinet  stood  a 
howl  of  yellow  flowers;  the  h«ly  at  the  harps^rd 
wore  a  dress  to  mateh  the  flowers,  whUe  EveW.  d^„ 

the  ta*^"  "T?"^  ?*  ^"^^^^  '^^  *^~  »he  was 
toe  first  to  see  the  man  from  whom  she  had  fled.    "  Mr 

who  had  ushered  him  through  the  haU. 

besid?JL'!?'i?'** '?  i'^^'  ^"^'^  *^"  ~°°»-    The  three 
sH^^^    ^«T«<*ord  arose;  the  one  at  the  window 

eS  the'TvJS°.*^'i:?''°"  ''  **•«  ^^-''  -<1  - 
escaped  the  visitor's  observation.     The  latter  bowed 

to  the  master  of  Westover,  who  ceremoniously  retu^ 

the  salute  and  to  the  two  ladies,  who  curtdJd  to  IT 

but  opened  not  th«r  lip..  ^^  ^  "*"' 
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tlwMUdie.?"      ^™'"™*-    ■*"■  I  to  qwA  before 

For  .  /  **"  *°  y°"  ^^'e  and  now." 

'or  a  few  moments  dead  silencA-  f),o«  xr        , 

■poke,  slowly,  weighing  his  wordl°^T'  ^"'^'^ 

q»id»„«,  kre.e:^;:r^-  J^'„^"«^  j„t'^^  * 
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"  I  am  aware  tbat  my  daughter  has  declined  to  en- 
tertain your  proposals,"  said  the  Colonel  coldly,  *'  and 
I  approve  her  determination.     Is  this  all,  sir?" 

*'It  should,  perhaps,  be  all,"  answered  Haward. 
"And  yet" —  He  turned  to  Evelyn,  snow-white, 
calm,  with  that  faint  smile  upon  her  face.  **  May  I 
speak  to  you  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

She  looked  at  him,  with  parting  lips. 

"Here  and  now,"  the  Colonel  answered  for  her. 
"Be  brief,  sir." 

The  master  of  Fair  View  found  it  hard  to  speak. 
"  Evelyn  "  —  he  beg^,  and  paused,  biting  his  lip.  It 
was  very  quiet  in  the  familiar  parlor,  quiet  and  dim, 
and  drawing  toward  eventide.  The  lady  at  the  harpsi- 
chord chanced  to  let  fall  her  hand  upon  the  keys. 
They  gave  forth  a  deep  and  melancholy  sound  that 
vibrated  through  the  room.  The  chord  was  like  an 
odor  in  its  subtle  power  to  bring  crowding  memories. 
To  Haward,  and  perhaps  to  Evelyn,  scenes  long  shifted, 
long  faded,  took  on  fresh  colors,  glowed  anew,  replaced 
the  canvas  of  the  present.  For  years  the  two  had  been 
friends ;  later  months  had  seen  him  her  avowed  suitor. 
In  this  very  room  he  had  bent  over  her  at  the  harpsi- 
chord when  the  song  was  finished ;  had  sat  beside  her 
in  the  deep  window  seat  while  the  stars  brightened, 
before  the  candles  were  brought  in. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  he  stood  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes;  then,  letting  it  fall,  he  spoke  with  firmness. 
"  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  wronged  you,  forgive 
me.  Our  friendship  that  has  been  I  lay  at  your  feet : 
forget  it  and  forget  me.  You  are  noble,  generous, 
high  of  mind :  I  pray  you  to  let  no  remembrance  of 


me 
good 


trouble  your  life.    May  it  be  happy,  —  may  all 
attend 


you. 


Evelyn,  good-by  I 
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He  kneeled  and  lifted  to  hui  Hpg  the  hem  of  her 
dress  As  he  rose,  and  bowing  low  would  have  taken 
formal  leave  of  the  two  beside  her,  she  put  out  her 
hand,  staying  him  by  the  gesture  and  the  look  upon 
her  colorless  face.  "You  spoke  of  »  search,"  d^e 
said.     "What  search?" 

Haward  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  that  were  quiet, 
almos   smilmg,  though  darkly  shadowed  by  past  pain. 
I  wJl  tell  you,  Evelyn.     Why  shoidd  not  I  tell  you 
tibis,  ^?        .  Four  days  ago.  upon  my  return  to 
*air  View,  I  sought  and  found  the  woman  that  I  love 
-the  woman  that,  by  all  that  is  best  within  me,  I 
love  worthily  I     She  shrank  from  me ;  she  listened 
not ;  she  shut  eye  and  ear,  and  fled.     And  I,  --  confl- 
dent  fool  I  - 1  thought, '  To-morrow  I  will  make  her 
heed,  and  so  let  her  go.     When  the  morrow  came  she 
was  gone  mdeed."     He  halted,  made  aa  involuntary 
gesture  of  distress,  then  went  on,  rapidly  and  with 
agitation :  «  There  was  a  boat  missing ;  she  was  seen 
to  pass  Jamestown,  rowing  steadUy  up  the  river.     But 
for  this  I  should  have  thought  - 1  should  have  feared 
—  tiod  knows  what  I  should  not  have  feared  I     As  it 
18  I  have  searchers  out,  both  on  this  side  and  on  the 
southern  shore.     An  Indian  and  myself  have  come  up 
nver  m  his  canoe.     We  have  not  found  her  yet.    If 
It  be  so  that  she  has  passed  unseen  through  the  settled 
country,  I  wiU  seek  her  toward  the  mountains." 

"And  when  you  have  found  her,  what  then,  sir?" 
oned  the  Colonel,  tapping  his  snuflFbox. 

"Then,  sir,"  answered  Haward  with  hauteur,  "she 
will  become  my  wife." 

He  turned  again  to  Evelyn,  but  when  he  spoke  it 
was  less  to  her  than  to  himself.  "  It  grows  kte,"  he 
said.    "  Night  is  coming  on,  and  at  the  faU  of  the  leaf 
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the  nights  are  oold.  One  sleeping  in  the  forest  wonld 
suffer  ...  if  she  sleeps.  I  hare  not  slept  since  she 
was  missed.     I  most  begone  "  — 

"  It  grows  late  indeed,"  replied  Evelyn,  with  lifted 
face  and  a  Toioe  low,  clear,  and  sweet  as  a  silver  bell, 
—  **  so  late  that  there  is  a  rose  flash  in  the  sky  beyond 
the  river.  Look  I  you  may  see  it  through  yonder  win- 
dow." 

She  touched  his  hand  and  made  him  look  to  the  far 
window.  «  Who  is  it  that  stands  in  the  shadow,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands? "  he  asked  at  last,  beneath  his 
breath. 

**  'T  is  Audrey,"  answered  Evelyn,  in  the  same  clear, 
sweet,  and  passionless  tones.  She  took  her  hand  from 
his  and  addressed  herself  to  her  father.  **  Dear  sir," 
she  said,  '*  to  my  mind  no  quarrel  exists  between  us 
and  this  gentleman.  There  is  no  reason  "  —  she  drew 
herself  up —  "  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  to 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  the  hospitality  of  Westover." 
She  smiled  and  leaned  against  her  father's  arm.  "  And 
now  let  us  three,  —  you  and  Maria,  whom  I  protest 
you  keep  too  long  at  the  harpsichord.  Mid  I,  who  love 
this  hour  of  the  evening,  —  let  us  go  walk  in  the  fMw 
den  and  see  what  flowers  the  frost  bat  spared." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
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"Child,"  demanded  Haward,  "why  did  y<m 
f nghten  me  so  ?  "  He  took  her  hands  from  her  W 
and  drew  her  from  the  shadow  of  the  curtain  into  the 
evening  glow.  Her  hands  ky  passive  in  his;  her  eye. 
held  the  despair  of  a  runner  spent  and  faUen,  with 
the  goal  ]ustm  sight.  «  Would  have  had  me  go  again 
to  the  mountains  for  you,  little  maid?"  Hawwd's 
voice  trembled  with  the  delight  of  his  endetl  quest. 

CaU  me  not  by  that  name,"  Audrey  said.    "  One 
that  IS  dead  used  it." 

"I  will  call  you  love,"  he  answered, —  -my  love, 
my  dear  love,  my  true  love  I  "  -^       ^ 

"Nor  that  either,"  she  said,  and  caught  her  breath. 

1  Jmow  not  why  you  should  speak  to  me  so." 

"What  must  I  caU  you  then?"  he  asked,  with 
the  smUe  still  upon  his  lips. 

"  A  stranger  and  a  dreamer,"  she  answered.    "  Go 
your  ways,  and  I  will  go  mine." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken  by  Haward. 

For  us  two  one  path,"  he  said ;  "  why,  Audrey,  Au- 

drey,  Audrey  I »    Suddenly  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

w"  AudrlvP*  l^^'^'^-r^y  lo^e  Audrey!  my 
wile  Audrey!      His  kisses  rained  upon  her  face.    She 
Uy  qmet  until  the  storm  had  passed ;  then  freed  her- 
self, looked  at  him,  and  shook  her  head. 
"You  killed  hi<'  she  said,  "that  one  whom  I- 
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wonhiped.  It  was  not  weU  done  of  you.  .  .  .  Tbere 
was  a  dream  I  had  last  snmmer.  I  told  it  to  —  to  the 
one  yon  killed.  Now  part  of  the  dream  has  c<mie  true. 
.  .  .  You  never  were  I  Oh,  death  had  been  easy  pain« 
for  it  had  left  memory,  hope  I  But  you  never  were  t 
you  never  were  I " 

'*I  ami"  cried  Haward  ardently.  "I  am  your 
lover !  I  am  he  who  says  to  you,  Forget  the  past,  for- 
get and  forgive,  and  come  with  me  out  of  your  dream- 
ing. Come,  Audrey,  come,  come,  from  the  dim  woods 
into  the  sunshine,  —  into  the  sunshine  of  the  garden  t 
The  night  yon  went  away  I  was  there,  Audrey,  under 
the  stars.  The  paths  were  deep  in  leaves,  the  flowers 
dead  and  blackening;  bat  the  trees  will  be  green 
again,  and  the  flowers  bloom  I  When  we  are  wed  we 
will  walk  there,  bringing  the  spring  with  us  "  — 

"  When  we  are  wed  I "  she  answered.  "  That  will 
never  be." 

**  It  will  be  this  week,"  he  said,  smiling.  *«  Dear 
dryad,  who  have  no  friends  to  make  a  pother,  no  dowry 
to  lug  with  you,  no  gay  wedding  raiment  to  provide ; 
who  have  only  to  curtsy  farewell  to  the  trees  and  put 
your  hand  in  mine  "  — 

She  drew  away  her  hands  that  he  had  caught  in  his, 
and  pressed  them  above  her  heart ;  then  looked  rest- 
lessly from  window  to  door.  •*  Will  you  let  me  pass, 
sir  ?  "  she  asked  at  last.  "  I  am  tired.  I  have  to  think 
what  I  am  to  do,  where  I  am  to  go." 

"  Where  you  are  to  go  I  "  he  er-iifaic  ed.  "  Why, 
back  to  the  glebe  house,  and  I  wiK  oUow,  and  the 
minister  shall  marry  us.  Child,  chUd!  where  else 
should  you  go  ?    What  else  should  you  do  ?  " 

" God  knows!  "  cried  the  girl,  with  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary  passion.  "  But  not  that !  Oh,  he  is  gone, 
—  that  other  who  would  have  understood  I " 


8ANCTUABT 
.  ^T^i*  '•"^""  <«t.tretohed  hand,  d«w  bwk 

ned^y.and  tfirough  the  open  window  came  the  sudden 
kneljr  0,7  of  «>me  river  bW.    The  note  wa.  ZaS 
ere  Haward  spoke  again.  "i^wwa 

"  I  will  try  to  understand,"  he  said  slowlv     «  A^ 
drey,  i.  it  Evelyn  that  oomei  betwl^T'"  ^^       ^"" 

pushed  Uok  her  heavy  hair.  "  Oh,  I  have  wronged 
her  I  dwcned.  "  I  have  taken  her  portion.  IfoSoe 
Jhe  was  cruel  to  me,  yet  to^y  she  kisUd  me,  her  ^^ 

r^  °*?*  •  *  •  O^'ny  heart,  my  heart  I" 

lis  1,  not  you,  who  have  wronged  this  hidv  "  said 

new.    Is  this  the  fault  that  keeps  you  from  me  ?  " 

Audrey  answered  not,  but  leaned  aijainst  the  win 
dow  and  looked  at  the  cloud  in  the  souT^  w«  Z" 
an  ame^^tdand,    Haward  went  closer  to  hT  "  I^ 
It,   J»«'»»d,"M,t  because  in  my  mind  I  sinned  againsJ 

S±'r6h^T,!.!'7"^^'  "P°-  y-  --^nd 
didTIv  .^  '  t^'***  ^  I  «°  of  the  world.  That  I 
did  aU  this  ,s  true,  but  now  I  would  not  purchaseVnd 

past       He  bowed  h,s  head  as  he  stood  before  her. 
hnt^^'IZt  !\""l  1'^-'«^«'  ^  eyes  whose  lids 
heart  was  a  heavier  aching,  a  fuller  knowledge  onow 

J't^:  i:o^:r;:^^^^^^^^   --  ^  ^—  -^^ 

TK^  «      1     1^  r^  y  -"and  you  are  a  stranger:' 

The  purple  cloud  across  the  river  began  to  daSen  • 

the«  came  again  the  lonely  ciy  of  thHirS  fl^'tJ^ 
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house  quarter  the  slares  were  singing  as  they  went 
about  their  work.  Suddenly  Audrey  bughed.  It  was 
sad  laughter,  as  mocking  and  elfin  and  mirthless  a 
sound  as  was  ever  heard  in  autumn  twilight  "A 
stranger ! "  she  repeated.  "  I  know  you  by  your  name, 
and  that  is  all.  You  are  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward  of 
Fair  View,  while  I  —  I  am  Darden's  Audrey  I " 

She  curtsied  to  him,  so  changed,  so  defiant,  so  darkly 
beautiful,  that  he  caught  his  breath  to  behold  her. 
"  You  are  all  the  world  to  me  I "  he  cried.  "  Audrey, 
Audrey !     Look  at  me,  listen  to  me  I " 

He  would  have  approached  her,  would  have  seized 
her  hand,  but  she  waved  him  back.  "  Oh,  the  world  I 
We  must  think  of  that  I  What  would  they  say,  the 
Governor  and  the  Council,  and  the  people  who  go  to 
balls,  and  all  the  great  folk  you  write  to  in  Engbmd, 
—  what  would  they  say  if  you  married  me  ?  Mr.  Mar- 
maduke Haward  of  Fair  View,  the  richest  man  in  Vii^ 
ginia  I  Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward,  the  man  of  taste, 
the  scholar,  the  fine  gentleman,  proud  of  his  name] 
jealous  of  his  honor!  And  Darden's  Audrey,  who 
hath  gone  barefoot  on  errands  to  most  houses  in  Fair 
View  parish  I  Darden's  Audrey,  whom  the  preacher 
pointed  out  to  the  people  in  Bruton  church  I  They 
would  call  you  mad ;  they  would  give  you  cap  and 
bells;  they  would  say,  'Does  he  think  that  he  can 
make  her  one  of  us?— her  that  we  turned  and  looked 
long  upon  in  Bruton  church,  when  the  preacher  called 
her  by  a  right  name ' "  — 

"  Child,  for  God's  sake  I "  cried  Haward. 

"  There  is  the  hidy,  too,  —  the  lady  who  left  us  here 
together  I  We  must  not  forget  to  think  of  her,  —  of 
her  whose  picture  you  showed  me  at  Fair  View,  who 
wai  to  be  your  wife,  who  took  me  by  the  hand  that 
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night  at  the  Pahu^.  Thew  b  reproach  in  her  eye.. 
Ah  do  you  not  think  the  look  might  grow,  might  come 
to  haunt  OS?  AndyourseKI  Oh,  sooner  or  kter  re- 
gret  and  weariness  would  come  to  dwell  at  Fair  View ! 
Ihe  hdj  who  walks  in  the  garden  here  is  a  fine  Lidv 
and  a  fit  mate  for  a  fine  gentleman,  and  I  am  a  begpur 
maid  wid  no  man's  mate,  unless  it  be  Hugon's.  Hu- 
gon,  who  has  sworn  to  have  me  in  the  house  he  has 
buUt  I    Hugon,  who  would  surely  kill  you  "  — 

Haward  caught  her  by  the  wrists,  bruising  them  in 
his  grasp.    "  Audrey,  Audrey  I    Let  these  fancies  be  I 

If  we  love  each  other  " 

"If I"   she  echoed,  and  pulled  her  hands  away. 
Her  voice  was  strange,  her  eyes  were  bright  and 
strained,  her  face  was  burning.    "But  if  not,  what 
then  ?    And  how  should  I  love  you  who  are  a  stranger 
to  me/     Oh,  a  generous  stranger  who,  where  he 
thinks  ^  has  done  a  wrong,  would  repair  the  dam- 
age.      Her  voice  broke ;  she  flung  back  hei-  head  and 
pressed  her  hands  against  her  throat    «You  have 
done  me  no  wrong,"  .he  «ud.    « If  you  had,  I  would 
forgive  you,  would  say  good-by  to  you,  would  go  my 
way.  ...  as  I  am  going  now.    Let  me  pass,  sir ! " 

Haward  barred  her  way.  «  A  stranger  I "  he  said, 
beneath  his  breath.  "Is  there  then  no  tie  between 
.badow  and  substance,  dream  and  reality  ?  " 

"None  I"  answered  Audrey,  with  defiance.  "Why 
did  you  come  to  the  mountains,  eleven  years  ago  ? 
What  busmess  was  it  of  yours  whether  I  lived  or 
died?    Oh,  God  was  not  kind  to  send  you  there  I" 

"You  loved  me  once!"  he  cried.  "Audrey,  Au- 
drey,  have  I  slam  your  love  ?  " 

"  Tf  HTk  T1  ^?"" ' "  "^^  ■^'^^"^  pawiomitely. 
"  It  was  that  other'.,  -  that  other  whom  limaginei 
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who  never  lived  outside  my  dream  I  Oh,  let  me  pan, 
let  me  begone !  You  are  cruel  to  keep  me.  I -Tl 
aid  so  tired."  ^ 

White  to  the  lips,  Haward  moved  backward  a  step 
or  two,  but  yet  stood  between  her  and  the  door 
Moments  passed  before  he  spoke ;  then,  "  Will  vou 
become  my  wife?"  he  asked,  in  a  studiously  quiet 
voice.  "Marry  me,  Audrey,  loving  me  not.  Lvo 
may  come  in  time,  but  give  me  now  the  right  to  be 
yoM  protector,  the  power  to  clear  your  name." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  smile,  a  fine 
gesture  of  scorn.   "  Marry  you,  loving  you  not  I    That 
wiU  I  never  do.      Protector!     That  is  a  woid  I 
have  grown  to  dislike.    My  name  I    It  is  a  slight 
thing     What  matter  if  folk  look  askance  when  it  is 
only  Darden's  Audrey?    And  there  are  those  whom 
an  111  fame  does  not  frighten.    The  schoolmaster  wiU 
stiU  give  me  books  to  read,  and  tell  me  what  they 
mean.    He  wiD  not  care,  nor  the  drunken  minister 
not  Hugon.  ...  I  am  going  back  to  them,  to  Mis- 
tress  Deborah  and  the  glebe  house.    She  will  beat 
me,  and  the  minister  will  curse,  but  they  wiU  take 
me  in.  .  .  .  I  wiU  work  very  hard,  and  never  look  to 
fair  View.    I  see  now  that  I  could  never  reach  the 
mountains."     She  began  to  move  toward  the  door 
He  kept  with  her,  step  for  step,  his  eyes  upon  he^ 
lace.       rou  wiU  come  no  more  to  the  glebe  house." 
Ae  said.    «If  you  do,  though  the  mountains  be  far 
the  nver  is  near." 

He  put  his  hand  upon  the  latoh  of  the  door.  «  You 
will  rest  here  to-night?"  he  asked  gently,  as  of  a 
chdd.  "  I  wiU  speak  to  Colonel  Byrd ;  to-morrow  he 
^U  send  some  one  with  you  down  the  river.  It  will 
nwuwged  for  you,  and  as  you  wish.    You  wiU  test 
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to^mght?    Yougofroma.enowtoyonrnH,m.Aa. 
tru'tL  **'    **  '^''^^  and  thought  she  spoke  the 

"I'Lir  y°"'-'°^«  yon  greatly."  he  continued. 

1  mU  conquer, -conquer  and  atone  I  But  now 
poor  W  one  I  let  you  go.  Sleep,  Audrey,  d^p 
and  dream  a^,n."  He  held  open  the  door  for  h^^ 
and  stood  aside  with  bent  head.  ' 

She  passed  him ;  then  turned,  and  after  a  moment 
of  silence  spoke  to  him  wiUi  a  strange  and  sorrTf^ 
stetehness.  "You  think,  sir,"  she  sffd,  « thTtJZS 
something  to  forgive  ? "  »      «•«  x  nave 

"  Much,"  he  answered,  -  "  very  much,  Audrey." 

And  you  wish  my  foigiveness  ?  " 
«  tJ[1  t"?"^^'  r"  forgiveness  and  your  love." 
It,  take  It.     I  forgive  you,  sir.    Good-by." 

"G^'r-*'?**"'^"^-   "And^y.good-night." 

K«.  A^^^'    '^*  ""^^^  *"**  ^o'^ly  niounting  the 
broad  staircase  passed  from  his  sight 

aliT"  t'L^  *^*  "PP"'  ^*"'  ^»*  «>«"  ^^  a  great 
^mmer  of  sky,  an  opal  space  to  mark  a  window  Aat 

gave  upon  the  sloping  lawn  and  pallid  river.   The  pale 

Itt  ^"""t  ^  ^^°"-     ^"**~y  -««»'  °o'  on  to  her 
attic  room,  but  to  the  window,  and  in  doing  so  passed 

a  smaU  haJf^open  door.     As  she  went  by  she  gfa^ 

^«>ugh  the  ai^rture,  and  saw  that  the«  waf  a  na^ 

Zl".  7^'  ^"'^?  '"'•  *^«  »*'^»°'«'  «»«'  winding 
down  to  a  door  m  the  western  face  of  the  house. 

lJr^°*f*\i!  '*P*''  '^°**°'''  »^*  '«a°«d  forth  and 
!?.n^  .  ?*,r*  *"^  '^"^  ''*"•  The  hush  of  the 
evenuig  had  faUen;  the  light  was  faint;  above  the 
last  row  flush  a  great  star  palely  shone.    All  was 
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qniet,  deserted  ;  nothing  stirring  on  the  leaf-carpeted 
slope ;  no  sound  save  the  distant  singing  of  the  slaves. 
The  river  lay  bare  from  shore  to  shore,  save  where  the 
Westover  landing  stretched  raggedly  into  tho  flood. 
To  its  piles  small  boats  were  tied,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  boatmen  ;  wharf  and  river  appeared  as  barren 
of  movement  and  life  as  did  the  long  expanse  of 
dusky  lawn. 

"  I  will  not  sleep  in  this  house  to-night,"  said  Au- 
drey to  herself.  "  If  I  can  reach  those  boats  unseen, 
I  w?ll  go  alone  down  the  river.  That  will  be  .veil.  I 
am  not  wanted  here." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  stair, 
she  slipped  through  the  door  into  a  world  all  dusk  and 
quiet,  where  was  none  to  observe  her,  none  to  stay  her. 
Crouching  by  the  wall  she  crept  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  stole  around  the  stone  steps  where,  that  morn- 
ing, she  had  sat  in  the  sunshine,  and  came  to  the  par- 
lor windows.  Close  beneath  one  was  a  block  of  stoue. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  stood  upon  this,  and, 
pressing  her  face  against  the  window  pane,  looked  her 
last  upon  the  i-oom  she  had  so  lately  left.  A  low  fire 
upon  the  hearth,  darkly  illumined  it :  he  sat  by  the 
table,  with  his  arms  outstretched  and  his  head  bowerl 
upon  them.  Audrey  dropped  from  the  stone  into  the 
ever  growing  shadows,  crossed  the  lawn,  slipped  below 
the  bank,  and  took  her  way  along  the  river  edge  to 
the  long  landing.  When  she  was  half  way  down  its 
length,  she  saw  that  there  was  a  canoe  which  she  had 
not  observed  and  that  it  held  one  man,  who  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  shore.  With  a  quick  breath  of  dismay 
she  stood  still,  then  setting  her  lips  went  on ;  for  the 
more  she  thought  of  having  to  see  those  two  again, 
isivelyn  and  the  master  of  Fair  View,  the  stronger 
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grew  her  determinatioii  to  commence  her  iMckwaid 
journey  alone  and  at  once. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  wharf  when 
the  man  in  the  boat  stood  up  and  faced  her.  It  was 
Hugon.  The  dusk  was  not  so  great  but  that  the  two, 
the  hunter  and  his  quarry,  could  see  each  other  plainly. 
The  latter  turned  with  the  sob  of  a  stricken  deer,  but 
the  impulse  to  flight  lasted  not.  Where  might  she 
go  ?  Run  blindly,  north  or  east  or  west,  through  the 
fields  of  Westover?  That  would  shortly  lead  to 
cowering  in  some  wood  or  swamp  while  the  feet  of 
the  searchers  came  momently  nearer.  Return  to  the 
house,  stand  at  bay  once  more  ?  With  all  her  strength 
of  soul  she  put  this  course  from  her. 

The  quick  strife  in  her  mind  ended  in  her  moving 
slowly,  as  though  drawn  by  an  invisible  hand,  to  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,  above  Hugon  and  his  canoe.  She 
did  not  wonder  to  see  him  there.  Every  word  that 
Haward  had  spoken  in  the  Westover  parlor  was 
burned  upon  her  brain,  and  he  had  said  that  he  had 
come  up  river  with  an  Indian.  This  was  the  Indian, 
and  to  hunt  her  dt-tm  those  two  had  joined  forces. 

"  Ma'm'selle  Audrey,"  whispered  the  trader,  staring 
as  at  a  spirit 

"Yes,  Jean  Hugon,"  she  answered,  and  looked 
down  the  glimmering  reaches  of  the  James,  then  at 
the  slender  canoe  and  the  deep  and  dark  water  that 
flowed  between  the  piles.  In  the  slight  craft,  with  that 
strong  man  the  river  for  ally,  she  were  safe  as  in  a 
tower  of  brass. 

« I  am  going  home,  Jean,"  she  said.  "  Will  you 
row  me  down  the  river  to-night,  and  tell  me  as  we  go 
your  stories  of  the  woods  and  your  father's  glories  in 
France?    If  you  speak  of  other  things  I  will  drown 
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myself,  for  I  am  tired  of  hearing  them.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  wUl  stop  at  some  landing  fop  food,  and  then 
go  on  again.    Let  us  hasten  "  — 

The  trader  moistened  his  lips.  "And  him,"  he 
demanded  hoarsely, —  « that  Englishman,  that  Mar- 
maduke  Ilaward  of  Fair  View,  who  came  to  me  and 
said,  'Half-breed,  seeing  that  an  Indian  and  a  blood- 
hound have  gifts  in  common,  we  will  take  up  the 
quest  together.  Find  her,  though  it  be  to  lose  her  to 
me  that  same  hour  I  And  look  that  in  our  travels  you 
^  no  foul  pky,  for  this  time  I  go  armed,'  -  what  of 
him?" 

Audrey  waved  her  hand  toward  the  house  she  had 
left     "He  is  there.     Let  us  make  haste."    As  she 
spobe  she  descended  the  steps,  and,  evading  his  eager 
hand,  stepped  into  the  canoe.     He  looked  at  her 
doubtfully,  half  afraid,  so  strange  was  it  to  see  her  sit- 
tmg  there,  so  like  a  spirit  from  the  hmd  beyond  the 
sun,  a  revenant  out  of  one  of  old  Pierre's  wild  tales, 
had  she  come  upon  him.     With  quickened  breath  he 
lowed  the  canoe  from  its  mooring  and  took  up  the 
paddle.    A  moment,  and  they  were  quit  of  the  West- 
over  landing  and  embarked  upon  a  strange  journey, 
during  which  hour  after  hour  Hugon  made  wild  love, 
and  hour  after  hour  Audrey  opened  not  her  lips.    As 
the  canoe  went  swiftly  down  the  flood,  lights  sprung 
up  in  the  house  it  was  leaving  behind.    A  man,  rising 
from  his  chair  with  a  heavy  sigh,  walked  to  the  parlor 
window  and  looked  out  upon  kwn  and  sky  and  river 
but,  so  dark  had  it  grown,  saw  not  the  canoe ;  thought 
only  how  deserted,  how  desokte  and  lonely,  was  the 
scene. 

In  Williamsburgh  as  at  Westover  the  autumn  was 
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dying,  the  winter  was  coining,  bat  neither  &reweU 
nor  greeting  perturbed  the  cheerful  town.  To  and  fro 
through  Palace  and  Nicholson  and  Duke  of  Gloucester 
streets  were  blown  the  gay  leaves ;  of  early  mornings 
white  frosts  lay  upon  the  earth  like  fairy  snows,  but 
midday  and  afternoon  were  warm  and  bright.  Mis- 
tress  Stagg's  garden  lay  to  the  south,  and  in  sheltered 
corners  bloomed  marigolds  and  asters,  while  a  vine, 
red-leafed  and  purple-berried,  made  a  splendid  manUe 
for  the  playhouse  wall. 

Within  the  theatre  a  rehearsal  of  "  Tamerlane  "  was 
m  progress.  Turk  and  Tartar  spoke  their  minds,  and 
Arpasia's  death  cry  clave  the  air.  The  victorious 
Emperor  passed  final  sentence  upon  Bajazet;  then 
chancing  to  glance  toward  the  wide  door,  suddenly 
abdicated  his  throne,  and  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Charles  Sfajgg  blew  a  kiss  to  his  wife,  who,  appkuding 
softly,  stood  in  the  opening  that  was  framed  by  the 
red  vine.  ^ 

"Have  you  done,  my  dear?"  she  cried.     "Then 
pray  come  with  me  a  moment  I " 

The  two  crossed  the  garden,  and  entered  the  grape 
arbor  where  in  September  Mistress  Stagg  had  enter- 
tained  her  old  friend,  my  Lady  Squander's  sometime 
waiting-maid.  Now  the  vines  were  bare  of  leaves 
and  the  sunshine  streaming  through  ky  in  a  flood 
upon  the  earth.  Mary  Stagg's  chair  was  set  in  that 
golden  warmth,  and  upon  the  ground  beside  it  had 
fallen  some  bright  sewing.  The  silken  stuff  touched 
a  coarser  cloth,  and  that  was  the  skirt  of  Darden's 
Audrey,  who  sat  upon  the  ground  asleep,  with  her 
arm  across  the  chair,  and  her  head  upon  her  arm 

"How  came  she  here?"  demanded  Mr.  Stagg  at 
last,  when  he  had  given  a  tragedy  start,  folded  his 
arms,  and  bent  his  brows. 
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She  ran  away,"  answered  Mistme  Stan,  in  a 
low  voice,  drawing  her  spouse  to  a  litUe  distance  from 
the  sleeping  Bgure.     "She  ran  away  from  the  glebe 
house  and  went  up  the  river,  wanting -the  Lrd 
knows  why  I -to  reach  the  mountains.     Something 
happened  to  bring  her  to  her  senses,  and  she  turned 
back,  and  falling  in  with  that  trader,  Jean  Hngon, 
he  brought  her  to  Jamestown  in   his  canoe.      She 
warned  from  there  to  the  glebe  house,  -  that  was  yes- 
terday.     The  mmister  was  away,  and  Deborah,  being 
in  one  of  her  passions,  would  not  let  her  in.     She  's 
that  hard,  is  Deborah,  when  she's  angry,  harder  than 
the  nether  millstone  I    The  giri  ky  in  the  woods  kst 
night     I  vow  I  'U  never  speak  again  to  Deborah,  not 
though  there  were  twenty  Baths  behind  us!  "    Mis- 
tress  Stegg's  voice  began  to  tremble.    "  I  was  sitting 
sewing  m  that  chair,  now  listening  to  your  voices  in 
the  theatre,  and  now  harking  back  in  my  mind  to 
old  days  when  we  were  n't  prosperous  Kke  we  are  now. 
...  And  at  last  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  babe,  Charles, 
and  how,  if  she  had  lived  and  grown  up,  I  might  ha' 
sat  there  sewing  a  pretty  gown  for  my  own  child,  and 
how  happy  I  would  have  made  her.     I  tried  to  see  her 
standing  beside  me,  Uughing,  pretty  as  a  rose,  wait, 
ine  or  me  to  take  the  last  stiteh.     It  got  so  real  that 
1  raised  my  head  to  teU  my  dead  chUd  how  I  was  go- 
;ng  to  knot  her  ribbons,  ...  and  there  was  this  giri 
lookmg  at  me !  " 

*!,  'J^^^*;  ^'"»°»»»»'I  »  tear,  my  soul?  "cried  the 
theatric  Mr.  Stagg. 

MUlamant  wiped  away  the  tear.  "I'll  fell  you 
what  she  said.  She  just  said :' You  were  kind  to  me 
when  I  was  here  before,  but  if  you  teU  me  to  go  away 
1  11  go.    You  need  not  say  it  loudly.'     And  then  she 
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almost  fell,  and  I  put  out  my  arm  and  caught  W- 
wd  presently  .he  wai,  on  her  knee,  there  Wde  me,' 
mth  her  head  ,n  my  kp.  ...  And  then  ^.  ,  alked 
tether  for  a  while.  It  was  mostly  me  -  she  -^t 
«y  much  -.  but,  Charles,  the  girl 's  done  no  wrong 
no  more  than  our  child  that's  dead  and  in  Christ'J 
bosom.    She  was  so  tired  and  worn.    I  got  some  milk 

a  baby,  with  her  head  on  my  knee." 

^nder  form  and  still,  dark  face.    The  sleepe^^s  rest 
was  deep.     A  tress  of  hair,  fallen  from  its  f^tening. 

L^n^^'^'r'^*  ^'  '^•^  Btraighten;i^erLS 
and  pressed  her  MirabeU's  arm. 

l.;."*!!^*";  "If  ^^''*'"  ^"°'^  *^**  gentleman,  clearing 
?n  ^"  U?r*'S^"**''  "'^^  Heaven,^  pleasi 
SouSf"^'       My    MilL^man,    declare'  your 

thumb  and  Bnger.  "She's  more  than  eighteen, 
Charles,  and  anyhow,  if  I  understand  it  righdy,  she 
was  never  really  bound  to  Darden.  The  law  1^  no 
hold  ou  her,  for  neither  vestry  nor  Orphan  Court  hul 

DeCf  i"  "i*  P'"'^"^  ^«'  -^  I>»«i-  and 
iJeborah.     She  's  free  to  stay." 

diZr*"^'?^"-^""""^  Charles,  and  took  a  pro- 
digiouspmehofsnuflF.     "  To  stay  with  us  ?  " 

Why  not?  "asked  his  wife,  and  stole  a  persuasive 
hand  mto  that  of  her  helpmate.     "  Oh,  cLes,  my 

anTr"'",/;'  ?°  *•'''  ^  "^^^  her  so  beautiful  onci 
and  I  could  do  ,t  again  and  aU  the  time.     Don't  you 

!i  r  ^??u''  *^^°  '^^  '^^°«  ^*y?  And  she's 
graceful,  and  that  quick  to  leaml    You're  such  « 
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teacher,  Charles,  and  I  know  ihe  'd  do  her  bert.  . 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  would  be  no  need  to  send 
away  to  Bristol  for  one  to  take  Jane's  place." 

"H'ml "  said  the  great  man  thoughtfully,  and  bit 
a  curl  of  Tamerlane's  vast  periwig.  "Tis  true  I 
esteem  her  no  dullard,"  he  at  hut  vouchsafed ;  « true 
ako  that  she  hath  beauty.  In  fine,  solely  to  give  thee 
pleasure,  my  Milhunant,  I  wiU  give  the  girl  a  trial  no 
later  thsn  this  very  afternoon." 

Audrey  stirred  in  her  sleep,  spoke  Haward's  name, 
and  sanl:  again  to  rest  Mr.  Stagg  took  a  second 
pmch  of  snu£F.  "  There 's  the  scandal,  my  love.  His 
ExcoUency  the  Governor's  ball,  Mr.  Eliot's  sermon, 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Haward's  illness  and  subsequent 
duehi  with  Mr.  Evennd  and  Mr.  Travis,  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  If  this  girl  ever  comes  to 
the  speakmg  of  an  epilogue,  there  'U  be  m  Williams- 
burgh  a  nine  days'  wonder  indeed  I  " 

"The  wonder  would  not  hurt,"  said  Mistress  Staes 
simply.  ^** 

"Far  from  it,  my  dear,"  agreed  Mr.  Stagg,  and 
dosing  his  snuffbox,  went  with  a  thoughtful  brow 
back  to  the  playhouse  and  the  Tartar  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 
THB  M18SIOW  OF  TKUELOVE 

M18TBE88  Tbuelove  TABiKEB,  having  read  in  * 

to  those  placid  Fnends,  Tobias  and  Martha  Taberer 
wSn  the  book,  and  went  about  her  household  ^a7« 
with  a  quiet  step,  but  a  heart  that  somehow  fluttetS 
at  every  sound  without  the  door.  To  stiU  Tt  sh^S 
^  to  repeat  to  herself  words  she  had  read :  '  Bles^ 

dren  of  God  .      .  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  "  - 

dooT    T^^r  L'  T"^  ^°  *'  *^«  ^°dows  and 
W  w  Jr   ^?'  ^^""^  ^  '^P*  *  fl^'k  of  dust  from 

l^n\1il-  ^'^  '^^.'  "•"  ^  *^«  Scripture  she  haS 

mwes  peace,  — m  the  world,  between  countries   in 
•»y,  ^t  time  he  came,  that  with  me  he  foreot  thi» 

-  «,«       f ^        f !^     ®^    "^  '**®  murmured,  and  for 
a  moment  bowed  her  head  upon  the  wheel;  4^  roL 

peg  and  put  on  »  long  gray  cloak  and  .  gray  hood 
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that  most  becomingly  framed  her  wild-roM  face ;  then 
came  and  stood  before  her  father  and  mother.  **I 
am  going  forth  to  walk  by  the  creekside,"  she  said^ 
in  her  sweet  voice.  "  It  may  be  that  I  will  meet  An- 
gus MacLean." 

"  If  thee  does,"  answered  one  tranqnil  Friend,  '*  thee 
may  tell  him  that  upon  next  seventh  day  meeting  will 
be  held  in  this  house." 

"Truly,"  said  the  other  tranquil  Friend,  "my 
heart  is  drawn  toward  that  young  man.  His  mind 
hath  been  filled  with  anger  and  resistance  and  the 
turmoil  of  the  world.  It  were  well  if  he  found  peace 
at  last." 

"  Surely  it  were  well,"  agreed  Truelove  sweetly,  and 
went  out  into  the  crisp  winter  weather. 

The  holly,  the  pine,  and  the  cedar  made  green  places 
in  the  woods,  and  the  multitude  of  leaves  underfoot 
were  pleasant  to  tread.  Clouds  were  in  the  sky,  but 
the  spaces  between  were  of  serenest  blue,  and  in  the 
sunshine  the  creek  flashed  diamonds.  Truelove  stood 
upon  the  bank,  and,  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes, 
watched  MacLean  rowing  toward  her  up  the  creek. 

When  he  had  fastened  his  boat  and  taken  her  hand, 
the  two  walked  soberly  on  beside  the  sparkling  water 
until  they  came  to  a  rude  seat  built  beneath  an  oak- 
tree,  to  which  yet  clung  a  number  of  brown  leaves. 
Truelove  sat  down,  drawing  her  cloak  about  her,  for, 
though  the  sun  shone,  the  air  was  keen.  MacLean 
took  off  his  coat,  and  kneelbg  put  it  beneath  her  feet. 
He  laughed  at  her  protest.  "  Why,  these  winds  are 
not  bleak  1 "  he  said.  "  This  land  knows  no  true  and 
honest  cold.  In  my  country,  night  after  night  have 
I  lain  in  snow  with  only  my  plaid  for  cover,  and  heard 
the  spirits  call  in  the  icy  wind,  the  kelpie  shriek  be- 
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neatii  the  frosen  loch.     I  listened;   then  shut  my 
eyes  and  dreamed  warm  of  glory  and  —  true  love." 

"Thy  coat  is  new,"  said  Truelove,  with  downcast 
eyes.     "  The  earth  will  stain  the  good  doth." 

MacLean  kughed.  "Then  wiU  I  wear  it  stained, 
as  't  is  said  a  courtier  once  wore  his  cloak." 
"  There  is  lace  upon  it,"  said  Truelove  timidly. 
MacLean  turned  with  a  smile,  and  kid  a  fold  of 
her  cloak  against  his  dark  cheek.  "Ah,  the  laoe 
offends  you,  —  offends  thee,  —  Truelove.  Why,  't  is 
but  to  mark  me  a  gentleman  again  !  Last  night,  at 
WiUiamsburgh,  I  supped  with  Haward  and  some 
gentlemen  of  Virginia.  He  would  have  me  don  this 
suit.     I  might  not  disoblige  my  friend." 

"Thee  loves  it,"  said  Truelove  severely.  "Thee 
loves  the  color,  and  the  feel  of  the  fine  cloth,  and  the 
ruffles  at  thy  wrists." 

The  Highhmder  laughed.  "Why,  suppose  that  I 
do  I  Look,  Truelove,  how  brave  and  red  are  those 
holly  berries,  and  how  green  and  fantastically  twisted 
the  leaves !  The  sky  is  a  bright  blue,  and  the  clouds 
are  silver ;  and  think  what  these  woods  will  be  when 
the  winter  is  past!  One  might  do  worse,  meseems, 
than  to  be  of  God's  taste  in  such  matters." 

Truelove  sighed,  and  drew  her  gray  cloak  more 
closely  around  her. 

"  Thee  is  in  spirits  to^iay,  Angus  MacLean,"  she 
said,  and  sighed  once  more. 

"  I  am  free,"  he  answered.     "  The  man  within  me 

walks  no  longer  with  a  hanging  head." 

"  And  what  will  thee  do  with  thy  freedom  ?" 

The  Highlander  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  chin 

in  hand,  studied  the  drifts  of  leaves  and  the  slow- 

moving  water.    "I  am  free,"  he  said  at  hut    "I 
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wear  to4a,j  the  drew  of  a  gentieman.  I  oonld  walk 
without  Bhame  into  a  haU  that  I  know,  and  find  there 
rtrangew,  standera  in  dead  men's  shoon,  hrothew  what 
want  me  not,  —  who  would  say  behind  their  hands, 
•  He  has  been  twelve  years  a  skve,  and  the  world  has 
changed  since  he  went  away  I '  ...  I  will  not  trouble 
them." 

His  face  was  as  sombre  as  when  Truelove  first  be- 
held it.  Suddenly,  and  against  her  will,  tears  came 
to  her  eyes.  "I  am  gkd— I  and  my  father  and 
mother  and  Ephraim  — that  thee  goes  not  overseas, 
Angus  MacLean,"  said  the  dove's  voice.  "  We  wouU 
have  thee  —  I  and  my  father  and  mother  and  Ephraim 
—  we  would  have  thee  stay  in  Virginia." 

"I  am  to  stay,"  he  answered.  "I  have  felt  no 
ahame  in  taking  a  loan  from  my  friend,  for  I  shaU 
repay  it  He  hath  lands  up  river  in  a  new-inade 
county.  I  am  to  seat  them  for  him,  and  there  will 
be  my  home.  I  will  build  a  house  and  name  it  Duart ; 
and  if  there  are  hiUs  they  shaU  be  Dun-da-gu  and 
Grieg,  and  the  sound  of  winter  torrents  shall  be  to  me 
as  the  sound  of  the  waters  of  MulL" 

Truelove  caught  her  breath.    "  Thee  will  be  lonely 
in  those  forests." 
"  I  am  used  to  loneliness." 

"There  be  Indians  on  the  frontier.     They  bum 
houses  and  carry  away  prisoners.    And  there  are 

wolves  and  dangerous  beasts  " 

"  I  am  used  to  danger." 

Truelove's  voice  trembled  more  and  more.     "  And 

thee  must  dwell  among  negroes  and  rude  men,  with 

none  to  comfort  thy  soul,  none  to  whom  thee  can 

speak  in  thy  dark  hours  ?  " 

"Before  now  I  have  spoken  to  the  tobacco  I  have 
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planted,  tlie  trees  I  have  feU^I  *k^  . i        •■ 

ketB  I  We  sold."  '        '"'°'*'  *"**  ""^ 

r  ?"*.*'J*"'  *****  **"»«  and  "poke  to  me  I " 

the  n  "^.'**^"'*P  a-d  »>«Pn  *o  hear  the  voC  of 
the  past  ciying  to  me  like  the  spirite  in  the  vallev  of 

Her  hood  fallingback  showed  her  face,  clear  pink, 
with  dewy  eyes.  The  carnation  deepening  ft^  Cw 
to  throal^  and  the  tears  faemblinfnwn  h«^  1 
^  es,  she  suddenly  hid  her  connt^LT L  J  ^? 
cloak  MacLean,  on  his  knees  beside  her,  drew  a^v 
the  folds.  "Tmelove,  Trnelovel  do  yon CZ  wW 
yon  hare  said  ? "  ^  ^'*' 

Trnelove  pnt  her  hand  npon  her  heart.    -Oh  I 
fear,    she  whispered,  « I  fear  that  I  have  asked  thl 
^^s  MacUan.  to  let  me  be-to  let  rt  J'tS;* 

•nd  a  lobm  redbreast  sang  a  cheerfnl  song.  CfS 
^enisthng  oak-tree  there  was  ardent  s^h  on  S^e 

sCt  a^"I*"°'  J'°  '°"°^  '^  ^^^  -»*«-^  listener 
erdwl  ^'  *"u. °"*  «*""**>"»  °*  '°^«-  But  her 
SS,-n  I^    T""  **""  *"**  *•*'  ^">d  ««ted  at  ease 

S^  to  i,  J;^  ''"!,  *^u  "^'^^  ^°  *»»*  -'Werness.  ft 
^  to  be  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  I     With  impas^ 

•dvwioed  the  ment  of  the  dimity,  and  the  divinily 
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listened  with  a  smile,  a  blush,  a  tear,  and  now  and 
then  a  meek  rebuke. 

When  an  hour  had  passed,  the  sun  went  under  a 
doud  and  the  air  grew  colder.  The  bird  had  flown 
away,  but  in  the  rising  wind  the  dead  leaves  rustled 
loudly.  MacLean  and  Truelove,  leaving  their  future 
of  honorable  toil,  peace  of  mind,  and  enduring  affeo- 
tion,  came  back  to  the  present. 

"I  must  away,"  said  the  Highlander.  "Haward 
waits  for  me  at  Williamsburgh.  To-morrow,  dearer 
to  me  than  Deirdre  to  Naos  I  I  will  come  again." 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  walked  slowly  toward  that 
haunt  of  peace,  Truelove's  quiet  home.  "  And  Mar- 
maduke  Haward  awaits  thee  at  Williamsburgh  ?"  said 
the  Quakeress.  "  Last  third  day  he  met  my  father 
and  me  r,u  the  Fair  View  road,  and  checked  his  horse 
and  spoM.,-  x>  us.     He  is  changed." 

"  Changed  indeed  1 "  quoth  the  Highlander.  «  A 
fire  bums  him,  a  wind  drives  him;  and  yet  to  the 
world,  last  night "  —  He  paused. 
"  Last  night  ?  "  said  Truelove. 
"  He  had  a  large  company  at  Marot's  ordinary," 
went  on  the  other.  "  There  were  the  Governor  and 
his  fellow  Councilors,  with  others  of  condition  or 
fashion.  He  was  the  very  fine  gentleman,  the  perfect 
host,  free,  smiling,  full  of  wit.  But  I  had  been  with 
him  before  they  came.     I  knew  the  fires  beneath." 

The  two  walked  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  when 
MacLean  spoke  again :  "  He  drank  to  her.  At  the 
last,  when  this  lady  had  been  toasted,  and  that,  he 
rose  and  drank  to  'Audrey,'  and  threw  his  winegkss 
over  his  shoulder.  He  hath  done  what  he  could. 
The  world  knows  that  he  loves  her  honorably,  seeks 
her  vainly  in  marriage.    Something  more  I  know. 
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He  gathered  the  compwiy  together  hut  eyening  that 
«  his  guests,  the  highest  officers,  the  finest  gentlemen 
of  the  colony  should  go  with  him  to  the  theatre  to  see 
her  for  the  first  time  as  a  player.     Being  what  they 
were,  and  hu  guests,  and  his  passion  known,  he  would 
insure  for  her,  did  she  well  or  did  she  ill,  order,  in- 
terest,  decent  applause."     MacLean  broke  off  with  a 
short,  excited  laugh.      "  It  was  not  needed,  -  his 
mediabon.     But  he  could  not  know  that;  no,  nor 
none  of  us.     True,  Stagg  and  his  wife  had  bragged  of 
the  powers  of  this  strangely  found  actress  of  theirs 
that  they  were  training  to  do  great  things,  but  folk 
took  It   for  a  trick  of  their  trade.     Ohrthere  waa 

ounosify  enough,  but 'twas  on  Haward's  account 

Well,  he  drank  to  her,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
table  at  Marot's  ordinary,  and  the  glas.  crashed  over 
his  shoulder,  and  we  all  went  to  the  play  " 

"Yes.  yes ! »  cried  Truelove,  breathing  quickly,  and 
quite  forgetting  how  great  a  vanity  was  uSder  liZ. 
sion. 

J17^^  *  Tamerlane,'  the  play  that  this  traitorous 
genewtioncaUs  for  every  6th  of  November.    It  seems 
that  the  Governor-a  Whig  as  rank  as  Aigyle-had 
ordered  it  again  for  this  week.     'T  is  a  c^  pie^ 
of  slander  that  pictures  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  vir- 
toous  Emperor,  his  late  Majesty  of  France  a  hateful 
tyrant     But  for  Haward,  whose  guest  I  was,  I  had 
not  sat  there  nith  closed  lips.     I  had  sprung  to  my 
W     TK  fJ""  ^^"^  ^*^""'  *^°««  *«»du^rs,  the 
5^L?foi^oT.^^'"*^'°'"^^"^""'"'^«-^^^ 
"  And  she  —  and  Audrey  ?  " 

late^T'ir  T  ^''  ";T  ^  *^"  P^y-    She  entered 
toto,  her  death  came  before  the  end;  there  was  an- 
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other  woman  who  had  more  to  do. 
not    I  have  seen  a  great  actress." 

That  at  the  veiy  first ;  not  afterwards,"  answered 

'^:^  l^^"" ''"  *^'*~^'  *^«y  "^y' « »pon  the 

mght  at  the  Palace,  that  first  night  of  Haward's  fever. 
When  she  came  upon  the  stage,  tiiere  was  a  murmnr 
like  the  wind  in  the  leaves.     She  was  most  beautiful, 
-  ^uteous  m  hatred,'  as  the  Sultan   in  the  play 
^ed  her  -dark  and  wonderful,  with  angrv  eyes 
For  a  little  while  she  must  stand  in  sileuce^andTn 
these  moments  men  and  women  stared  at  her,  then 
turned  and  looked  at  Haward.     But  when  she  spoke 
we  forgot  that  she  was  Darden's  Audrey  " 

MacLean  laughed  again.  "  When  the  play  was 
ended, -or  rather,  when  her  part  in  it  was  done,- 
the  house  did  shake  so  with  applause  that  Stagg  had 
^.-emonstrate  There's  naught  talked  of  to!day  in 
WjUiamsburgh  but  Arpasia;  and  when  I  came  down 
Pidaoe  Street  this  morning,  there  was  a  great  crowd 
about  the  pkyhouse  door.  Stagg  might  sell  his  tickets 
for  to-night  at  a  guinea  apiece.  '  Venice  Preserved ' 
18  the  play." 

"  And  Mannaduke  Haward,  -  what  of  him  ?  "  asked 
Truelove  softly. 

"  He  is  English,"  said  MacLean,  after  a  pause 
*  He  can  make  of  his  face  a  smiling  mask,  can  keep 
his  voice  as  even  and  as  still  as  the  pool  that  is  a  mile 
away  from  the  fierce  torrent  its  parent.  It  is  a  gift 
they  have,  the  English.  I  remember  at  Preston ''- 
He  broke  off  with  a  sigh.  "There  will  be  an  end 
some  day  I  suppose.  He  will  win  her  at  last  to  his 
way  of  thmfang;  and  having  gained  her,  he  will  be 
happy.     And  yet  to  my  mind  there  is  wmething 
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OBfortanste,  stnuun  and  fatal  in  ♦!.* 

the  Lady  in  Gi^r^oTr  S„  ^^"  "  »»<*  *  one  a. 
in  the  Jelfth  X  a  "-    ?f  °T*«°  "'g^t.  -tandmg 

.tit-S:^  .i.H.  .e.  he«:  t^^i  ^"-^^J^^ 

waf^to' wut^r^'^:,^^^^^^^  r  ^^^  ^^ 

field  with  his  WsSl^l^  "^"^^  '"^^^  *°d 
Ws  mind  ^ed  ^VS«  !i  Jr"?  r""  ^*^^°  ^'^ 
Home  that  H^w^r^eTht  irtirr  ^'^ 

now  gray  and  cold  in  the  forMTi^  ,    '  ''" 

colored  and  silveruC-i     \i      •  f    ^®  "^""^^  ^^iret- 

tbe.nowltutt;X'^^^^^  ^' 

few  and  harmless  werTt^^^^t  '^"°'  *°*^  '^ 
from  WiUiamsbmgh  and  at  ^^1,^7^'°'  *  "^^^ 
the  road,  MacI^^  ^faeld  T^ j'^/fi"'"^  ^"^ 
upon  the  gronnd  beneath  «  LT^^  f*^"*"  "^^^^^ 
observe  whV  and  wbS  thlrw    '^l  ^'  '"^^^  <« 

beneath  the  ,eafless?^V:^:^,rtertatt"  '"^ 

con^rrftit  r'Th  ^'Tr  '^^-^  «- 

the  fores,  re^wSTatl"^,^^^^^^^  ""'  «^^«^^  «^ 
hi-  pupils,  esoan^  tTtl  ^      *  ^°^'*"  *«*«ber  and 

of  wuiia^^rlw^-'frr  'r?  '^^^  ^-•«*' 

b«>n«,and.tatuCL-«?1      ?'*"  I«d»  - -lender, 

in«  to  the  worTXrwWte" 'l^^n''^"*"^  "-*«»- 

®  ^"t®  »an,  who,  standing  in 
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the  midst  of  the  ring,  with  his  back  to  the  elm-tree, 
told  to  his  dusky  charges  «  Bible  tale.  It  was  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  The  dear,  gentle 
tones  of  the  teacher  reached  MacLean's  ears  where  he 
stood  unobserved  behind  a  roadside  growth  of  bay 
and  cedar. 

A  touch  upon  the  shoulder  made  him  turn,  to  find 
at  his  elbow  that  sometime  pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Grif- 
fin  in  whose  company  Lv  had  once  trudged  from  Fair 
View  store  to  Williamsburgh. 

"  I  was  lying  in  the  woods  over  there,"  said  Hugon 
sullenly.  *'I  heard  them  coming,  and  I  took  my 
leave.  *PesteI'  said  I.  *The  old,  weak  man  who 
preaches  quietness  under  men's  injuries,  and  the  young 
wolf  paok,  all  brown,  with  Indian  names!'  They 
may  have  the  woods ;  for  me,  I  go  back  to  the  town 
where  I  belong." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  stood  scowling  at 
the  distant  group.  MacLean,  in  his  turn,  looked  curi- 
ously at  his  quondam  companion  of  a  sunny  day  in 
May,  the  would-be  assassin  with  whom  he  had  strug- 
gled in  wind  and  rain  beneath  the  thunders  of  an 
August  stc.m.  The  trader  wore  his  great  wig,  his 
ancient  steinkirk  of  tawdry  lace,  his  high  boots  of 
Spanish  leather,  cracked  and  stained.  Between  the 
waves  of  coarse  hair,  out  of  coal-black,  deep-set  eyes 
looked  the  soul  of  the  half-breed,  fierce,  vengeful,  igno- 
rant,  and  embittered. 

"There  is  Meshawa,"  he  said, —  '< Meshawa,  who 
was  a  little  boy  when  I  went  to  school,  but  who  used 
to  laugh  when  I  talked  of  France.  Pardieu !  one  day 
I  found  him  alone  when  it  was  cold,  and  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  room.  Next  time  I  talked  he  did  not 
laugh  I    They  are  all"  — he  swept  his  hand  toward 
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N»ttowaym  Meherrin.;  their  father,  are  loyemT&e 

SmW*  *l««arenomenin  the  village,  of  ieM^ 

arTLj^'  T  ^  "*  "°*  "'J^  P~P*«5  °>y  people 
iJ^  ^  ««»  "o'go^g  to  the  woods  any^^e. 
1  am  so  prosperous.    Diablel  shaU  not  I  as  well  m 

o":^^"*?  *'7^-»>-«h,  dress  fine,  d  weiHn  ^ 
ordmwy,  play  high,  and  drink  of  the  best  ?  " 

c^Uy.  "  Dwell  .n  town,  take  your  ease  in  your  inn, 
wear  gold  hee,  stake  the  skins  of  aU  the  deer  in  Vi^ 
gmia.  dnnk  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  but  ky^ 
nu««  arrows  athwart  the  thresholdT^gentleZn" 

he  found  the  arrow?    Mortdieu !  let  him  look  t>  h 
that  one  day  the  arrow  find  not  him  I " 

yo^tLl:;;?^'^'""^'^  ^^  ^''-o^  ^- 

shrugged  his  shoulders  and  waved  his  hand,  ^h 

to^ay  I  love  to  see  him  live.  When  there  is  no  w.'ne 
m  the  cup  but  only  dregs  that  are  bitter.  I  UugH 
^it  at  his  h,^  She.-.Ma'm'selle  Audrey.^tiial 
ZL     rr^^  I  coax  into  my  boat,  _  she  ^hi 

Zoul  tH  •  ;^.  "*"*  "''^  "«  ^^^  *fae  rivet 
tiirough  the  night-time,  and  left  him  behind  at  Wertl 
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over.  H»I  tliink  yon  not  that  wm  bitter,  thst  drink 
which  she  gave  him,  Mr.  Marmadnke  Haward  of  Fair 
View  ?  Since  then,  if  I  go  to  that  house,  that  garden 
at  WiUiamsburgh,  she  hides,  she  wiU  not  see  me;  the 
man  and  his  wife  make  excuse  I  Bad  I  But  also  he 
sees  her  never.  He  writes  to  her :  she  answers  not. 
Good  I  Let  him  live,  with  the  fire  buUt  around  him 
and  the  splinters  in  his  heart ! " 

He  kagbed  again,  and,  dismissing  the  subject  with 
airiness  somewhat  exaggerated,  drew  out  his  hnge  gUt 
snuffbox.  The  snow  was  now  falling  more  thickly, 
drawing  a  white  and  fleecy  veil  between  the  two  upon 
the  road  and  the  story-teller  and  his  audience  beneath 
the  distant  ehn.  "Are  you  for  Williamsbuigh?" 
demanded  the  Highknder,  when  he  had  somewhat 
abruptly  declined  to  take  snuff  with  Monsieur  Jean 
Hugon. 

That  worthy  nodded,  pocketing  his  box  and  inoi- 
dentally  making  a  great  jingling  of  coins. 

"Then,"  quoth  MacLean,  "since  I  prefer  to  travel 
alone,  I  will  wait  here  until  you  have  passed  the  roll- 
ing-house in  the  distance  yonder.    Good-day  to  you  I " 

He  seated  himself  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and, 
giving  all  his  attention  to  the  snow,  began  to  whistle 
a  thoughtful  air.  Hugon  glanced  at  him  with  fieroe 
black  eyes  and  twitching  lips,  much  desiring  a  quarrel  ; 
then  thought  better  of  it,  and  before  the  tune  had  come 
to  an  end  was  making  with  his  long  and  noiseless 
stride  his  lonely  way  to  Williamsburgh,  and  the  ordi- 
nary in  Nicholson  Street 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  Charles  Stagg,  of  the  Wil- 
Iiamsbuyh  theatre  in  Virginia,  «ent  by  the  Horn  of 
«enty  bonnd  for  London,  a  long  letter  to  an  ancient 

comrade  and  player  of  small  parts  at  Drury  Lane.    A 

few  days  kter,  young  Mr.  Lee,  writing  by  the  Golden 

Lucy  to  an  agreeable  rake  of  his  acquaintance,  burst 

into  a  five-page  panegyric  upon  tiie  Arpasia,  tiie  Bel- 

videra,  the  Monimia,  who  had  so  marvelously  dawned 

upon  the  colonial  horiaon.    The  recipient  of  tiiis  com- 

municataon,  being  a  frequenter  of  Button's,  and  ohan- 

oing  one  day  to  crack  a  bottie  tiiere  witii  Mr.  CoUey 

Ubber,  drew  from  his  pocket  and  read  to  tiiat  gentie. 

man  the  eulogy  of  Darden's  Audrey,  with  tiie  ^ark 

that  the  writer  was  an  Oxford  man  and  must  know 

wAereof  he  wrote. 

Gibber  borrowed  tiie  letter,  and  tiie  next  day,  in  tiie 

It  with  t^t  of  Mr.  Charles  Stogg,  -tiie  latter's  co^. 
spondent  havmg  also  brought  tiie  matter  to  tiie  neat 
man's  notice.  ** 

"She  might  offset  tiiat  pretty  jade  Fenton  at  the 
Field,  eh,  Bob 7 "  said  Cibber.  "They  're  of  an a^ 
If  the  town  took  to  her"—  ^^ 

« If  her  Belvidera  made  one  pretty  fellow  weep,  why 
not  another?"  added  WUks.  "Here  -  wheii  is  't 
he  says  tiiat,  when  she  went  oat.  for  many  momenta 
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the  pit  WM«l«,t  M  the  gr.T. -.nd  tluit  then  the  «p. 
plauBe WM deep- not .hriU-MdTwy long?    'ChS 

rf  t  leaBwry  oome  again,  Md  we  could  ky  hand,  on 
nep,  tbe  house  would  be  made ! " 

.oS  h*^  ^'  "I°" '"  ^'^'^^^  »>V'  he  .aid 
good.humopedly.  «T  wa.  but  a  pack  of  Virgiuia 
planter^  noisy  oyer  some  Mle  aauvage  with  a  ranting 

«  Men's  pM«ons  are  the  same,  I  take  it,  in  Virginia 
M  m  London,  answered  the  other.  "If  the  6e/fo 
•atttHjyre  ean  move  to  that  manner  of  apphmse  in  one 
•pot  of  earth,  she  may  do  so  in  another.  And  here 
•gain  he  says,  ♦  A  dark  beauty,  with  a  strange,  aDur- 
ing  air  .  .  .  »  voice  of  melting  sweetness  that  yet  can 
so  express  anguish  and  fear  that  the  blood  tui4s  cold 
and  the  h^  is  wrung  to  hear  if-  Zoons,  sirl 
What  wouV  It  cost  to  buy  off  this  fellow  Stagg,  and 
to  bring  the  phceaix  overseas  ?  **  ^^ 

J  Something  mow  than  a  lottery  ticket,"  Uughed 
«ie  oilier,  and  beckoned  to  the  drawer.  «  We  '11  wait, 
Bob,  until  we  're  sure 't  is  a  phoenix  indeed  I  There  '• 
a  gentleman  in  Virginia  with  whom  I  've  some  ac 
qmuntance.  Colonel  William  Byrd,  that  was  the 
colony  s  agent  here.  I  '11  write  to  him  for  a  true 
account.    There 's  time  enough." 

So  thought  honest  Qbher,  and  wrote  at  leisure  to 
hiB  Virginia  acquaintance.  It  made  smaU  difference 
whether  he  wrote  or  refrained  from  writing,  for  he  had 
naugKt  to  do  with  the  destinies  of  Darden's  Audrey. 
1  was  almost  summer  before  there  came  an  answer  to 
his  letter.  He  showed  it  to  WJlks  in  the  greenroom, 
between  the  acts  of  "  The  Provoked  Husband."  Mrs. 
Oldfield  read  it  over  their  shoulders,  and  vowed  that 
t  was  a  moving  stoiy ;  nay,  more,  in  her  next  seen* 
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tkw  WM  «  mdrture  in  J^tdy  Townly '.  ejw  q«te  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  rivwity  of  her  linee. 

Darden'i  Andrey  had  to  do  with  Viiginia,  not  Lon- 
don ;  with  the  winter,  never  more  the  sanuner.    It  is 
not  known  how  acceptable  her  Monimia,  her  Belridera, 
her  I^beUa,  would  have  been  to  London  pkygoe^ 
Perhap.  they  would  hare  received  them  J.  did  the 
Virpnian.,  perhaps  not     Gibber  himseH  might  or 
might  not  have  drawn  for  ns  her  portrait ;  mjht  or 
might  not  have  dwelt  upon  the  speaking  eycthTslow 
exqouute  smik  with  which  she  ^^T  more  si^  W 
saddest  utterances,  the  wild  charm  of  her  mirth,  her 
power  to  make  each  auditor  fear  as  his  own  the  im- 

k!u  i°5  ^'  **"*  "^°  'P'«"**°'  »°  ''^i«J».  when  the 
bolt  had  fidlen  converged  aU  the  pathos,  beauty,  and 

tenderness  of  her  earlier  scenes.    A  Viiginian  of  that 
mnter,  luting  of  her,  had  written  thus;  but  then 
WUhamsburgh  was  not  London,  nor  its  pkjhouse 
DruryLane.    Perhaps  upon  that  ruder  stag*,,  before 
an  audience  le«s  polite,  with  never  a  critic  b  the  pit 
or  footman  m  the  gallery,  with  no  Fops'  Comer  and 
no  great  number  of  fine  kdies  in  the  boxes,  the  jewel 
•hone  wiA  a  lustre  that  in  a  brighter  light  it  had  not 
worn.    There  was  in  Mr.  Charles  Stagg's  company  of 
players  no  mate  for  any  gem ;  this  one  was  set  amongst 
pebbles,  and  perhaps  by  contrast  alone  did  it  glow  so 

.JT'"'\^^  ^*y  ^'  ^"  ^^'«^^  «  *J>e  winter 
and  the  early  spring  of  that  year  of  grace  Darden's 

Audrey  was  known,  extravagantly  praised,  toasted, 

applauded  to  the  echo.    Night  after  night  saw  the 

theatre  crowded.  gaUery,  pit,  and  boxes.     Even  the 

stage  had  its  row  of  chairs,  seats  held  not  too  dear 

at  half  a  guinea.    Mr.  Stagg  had  visions  of  akrger 
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hoa«e,  »  f,JIer  company,  renown  uid  pro«»rity  on- 

K"^''  ^  "'^,  *••"  ''^^  ^  •*«^  «d  watched 
Dardeu  8  Audrey  asleep,  with  her  head  piUowed  up^ 

Darden'8  Audrey !    The  name  clung  to  her,  though 
the  minister  had  no  further  lot  or  pL  in  her  f^ 

-  wh'aT^tr  Y  "^'  'J  ?'^™*"**'  Amo^re"; 
nl  Jit  .  *  "°^  ^'-  I^  »  n»any  a  slight  and 
pleasmg  set  of  verses  addressed  her  as  SylviiCbut  to 
ti^e  community  at  la.^  she  was  Darden's  Audrey  and 
an  enigma  greater  than  the  Sphinx.     Why  would  she 

wJZliA^'  J^^^^"^^  "--d  o^  Fair  ^ew 

Her  <^    Or  did  she  prefer  to  a  dazzling  marriaee  the 

I^H  .1        i^'-    "^^  *^°*^  °"«  '^'J**  -«»  her  shrink 

And^nT  ^  *'  T*  «^*  "^  W°S  °'  J°"d  "  Again  I " 
And  only  upon  the  stage  did  the  town  behoM  her 
She  rarely  went  abmad,  and  at  the  smaU  white  hou^* 

t  was  the  way  to  keep  upon  curiosity  the  keenest  ed« 
to  pique  interest  and  send  the  town  to  the  pJ^hZ' 

^  2Z  ^f:'  'T  "^^  '''''''  '^«  riddle  m^h" 
be  studied.  But  wisdom  such  as  this  could  scarce  be 
expected  of  the  girl.     Given,  then,  that 't  wa!3he^ 

Was  not  Mr.  Haward  of  Fair  View  rich,  handsome  a 
veryanegenUeman?    Generous,  too,  fo    h^hT^'ot 

WM^v  .   i-  ^"^T  P""^  »«nocence?    Hi.  hand 
his  cold  enmity,  so  that  the  .«ertion  p.«ed  wiS 
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o^n  challenge.    He  was  mad  for  her,-that  wa. 

Darden  .  Audrey,  and  so  doubly  an  enigma.    InX 
mean  time,  tcvnight  she  pkys  Monimia,  fTher  mad 
ness  makes  von  we«n  a^  ..^  :*  •         i       ,  *oaa- 

piercing  swe^t         ^'  "^  "^^  »'  »♦ ««  hopeless,  and  so 

In  this  new  world  that  was  so  strange  to  her  Dar. 

den  s  Audrey  bore  herself  as  best  she  migtt.     WhUe 

t  was  day  she  kept  within  the  house,  where  the  m,m 

^atm  September  she  had  shared  with  UistreuCC 

1     IT-  ^r  ^''  *^°°«-     Hour  after  hour  she  «^ 

he  re  book  ,n  hand,  learning  how  those  other  womet 

those  women  of  the  past,  had  loved,  had  suffered  TiS 

Mr  Chan  "t""-'-     ^*'^'  ^-"  ^'•^  «P«^'wi^ 
Mr.  Charles  Stagg  in  the  long  room  downrtsir.  o? 

S  !.«      T  *u   ^'T **^  -ohoolmaster  chance  hS 
given  her  a  teacher  skUled  in  imparting  knowledw 
.o  jn  this  smaU  and  pompous  man,  who  bfnrh  3' 
undl::^  "^'?l^  ''"""  ^  ^"-^  reverin^^l 

able^Afns^f  V^l'""'  '°"°**  »"  instructor  mo., 
able  perhaps,  than  had  been  a  greater  actor.     In  the 

ch.ll   and  empty  playhouse,  upon  the  narn,w  sta!^ 
^Ik^rn^  Z  ^  ^'^•"^'  -nshinTshetS 
speak  for  those  sisters  of  her  spirit,  those  dead  women 
who  through  rapture,  agony,  and  madness  had  sunk 

lain  dol"^  "'*'  '*'*  ^^^^  *^«''  '^-^^  to  death  -5 
^in  down  ,n  a  common  inn.     To  Audrey  they  were 

wet'tie'nT/'rr^'r^^'P^^y-     T^e  shadow" 
were  the  people  who  hved  and  were  happy ;  who  night 

t  came  to  wateh  a  soul  caught  in  the  toilH 

thunder  applause  when  death  with  rude  and  S 

te  the  net,  set  free  the  prisoner. 
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The  girl  dreamed  as  ahe  breathed.    Wakened  from 
»  long,  long  fantasy,  desolate  and  cold  to  the  heart  in 
MuUien  air,  she  sought  for  poppy  and  mandragora. 
and  m  some  sort  finding  them  dreamed  again,  thoneh 
not  for  herself,  not  as  before.     It  can  hardly  be  sidd 
that  she  was  unhappy.     She  walked  in  a  pageant  of 
rtrange  miseries,  and  the  pomp  of  woe  was  hers  to 
portray.    Those  changelings  from  some  fateful  land 
those  passiomite,  pale  women,  the  milestonoi  of  whosr 
pilgnmage  speUed  love,  ruin,  despair,  and  death,  thev 
were  her  kindred,  her  sisters.    Day  and  night  they 
kept  her  company ;  and  her  own  pain  lessened,  grew 
at  hwt  to  a  still  and  dreamy  sorrow,  never  absent, 
never  poignant. 

Of  necessity,  importunate  grief  was  drugged  to 
deep.     In  the  daylight  hours  she  must  studfmust 
rehearse  with  her  feUow  pkyers ;  when  night  came 
she  put  on  a  beautiful  dress,  and  to  lights  and  music 
and  loud  appkuse  there  entered  Monimia,  or  Belvi 
dera,  or  Athenais.     When  the  pky  was  done  and  the 
curtain  faUen,  the  crowd  of  those  who  would  have 
stayed  her  ever  gave  way,  daunted  by  heroes,  her 
closed  hps,  the  atmoephero  that  yet  wrapped  her  of 
passion,  woe,  and  exaltation,  the  very  tragedy  of  the 
soul  that  she  had  so  richly  painted.    Like  the  ghost 
of  that  woman  who  had  so  dirofully  loved  and  died 
she  was  wont  to  slip  from  the  pkyhouse,  through  the 
dark  garden,  to  the  small  white  house  and  her  quiet 
room.    Thero  she  Uid  off  her  goigeous  dress,  and 
drow  the  ornaments  from  her  dark  hair  that  was  long 
as  Molly  s  had  been  that  day  beneath  the  sugar-tree 
m  the  far-away  valley. 

She  rarely  thought  of  MoUy  now,  or  of  the  moun- 
tarns.    With  her  hair  dmdowing  her  face  and  stream. 
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1^  .t  u..  oat  .T.  .^„S;r^£:: 

the  other  woman  looked  »*■  h».     t?  «»»i»noe 

bun.1.        a.,  JS^«.V  ir.  .Si  r  r  .tl 

Me,  th.  brolM  toy,  fl„ag  with  harte^™, ,   j^^ 
^,  Md  .t  ™  rtiu  „d  dmmlM,.    sZ^ 

might  b.  taid  ..  1«  in  to  S  W  ^d  q  J^ 
put  o«t  ,  amid  h«ul  Mrf  fd,  iTa^lTTt  ^ 
w.nii ,  then  bent  aud  liihtlr  LZl  k    j  "'" 

th.  «rft  onry,  of  the  tt,^'  A^  .^1,"  *™  " 
tie  other  «n,  noi.^X  .i^^^  "f'T'  ■"*•  "«' 

d«d  ohiM  «.™'^~-  She  to"  "^A™  ""^  ^ 

^  h!r«^.h"'"°  "■"  "*"''  '•P'>"h<>"Wer     U 
•u  her  myg  die  wu  a»eet  and  doteoiM,  mtefal  .nj 

"««to.„™.  Bat  he,  apiri,  dwdt^n*rt!i::;/.L! 
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and  then  were  heights  and  depths  where  the  waif  and 
her  protectress  might  not  meet.    To  this  the  latter 
gave  damb  recognition,  and  though  she  could  not  un- 
derstand,  yet  loved  her  prot^g^e.   At  night,  in  the  pUy. 
house,  this  love  was  heightened  into  exultant  worship. 
At  all  times  there  was  delight  in  the  girl's  beauty, 
pnde  m  the  comment  and  wonder  of  the  town,  self- 
congratuktion  and  the  pleasing  knowledge  that  wis- 
dom  is  vindicated  of  its  chUdren.     Was  not  all  this 
of  her  bringing  about?    Did  it  not  first  occur  to  her 
that  the  child  might  take  Jane  Day's  place?    Even 
Charles,  who  strutted  and  plumed  himself  and  offered 
his  snuffbox  to  every  passer-by,  must  acknowledge 
that  I     Mistress  Stagg  stopped  her  sewing  to  laugh 
triumphantly,  then  fell  to  work  more  dUigently  than 
ever;  for  it  was  her  pleasure  to  dress  Darden's  Au- 
drey richly,  in  soft  colors,  heavy  silken  stuffs  upon 
which  was  kvished  a  wealth  of  delicate  needlework. 
It  was  chiefly  while  she  sat  and  sewed  upon  these 
pretty  things,  with  Audrey,  book  on  knee,  close  beside 
her,  that  her  own  chUd  seemed  to  breathe  again. 

Audrey  thanked  her  and  kissed  her,  and  wore  what 
she  was  given  to  wear,  nor  thought  how  her  beauty 
was  enhanced.  If  others  saw  it,  if  the  wonder  grew 
by  what  it  fed  on,  if  she  was  talked  of,  written  of, 
pledged,  and  lauded  by  a  frank  and  susceptible  people, 
she  knew  of  all  this  little  enough,  and  for  what  she 
knew  cared  not  at  aU.  Her  days  went  dreamily  by, 
nor  very  sad  nor  happy ;  full  of  work,  yet  vague  and 
unmarked  as  desert  sands.  What  was  real  was  a  past 
that  was  not  hers,  and  those  dead  women  to  whom 
night  by  night  she  gave  life  and  splendor. 

There  were  visitors  to  whom  she  was  not  denied. 
Darden  came  at  times,  sat  in  Mutress  Stagg's  suuny 
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from  hi.  ;i*lXr;L'?'  ^  ^<='"  •  ««''' 
Oronoko.     Only  r»  fc!  1  u  u""'°?'  *"  P"*"'  "  "* 

Cleared,  and  that  aU  day  could  be  h«*^r  T"f,.*»*'°fi^ 
the  t«es,  did  she  lift  sLSsd  eye.  a^/*  ^"^  "* 
like  a  moan.  The  minSterTJS  at  her^*  T^ 
shaggy  brows,  shook  his TeaT  i«/l    !  ^"^  ""***' 

Mistress  Deborah  shA  kok^u  ^^ 

the  Widow  a,«.Z.t4h  IrC^'J^"'  ""I 
the  two,  beine  nrr  .!n,.,l.        """"ra  to  town,  «nd 

"mphed,  de.l»i„d  iSdM     TtJ^A  t^^  "^  *^- 
to  the  appUMo      wLn^     Tlw  rod.  theatre  .hook 

awake  through  the  S  J^iu        'f^f  °«'  '»"'  ••? 

wit  t";"" """  ■"  ''-^•«  '■■-'wf  JoJ^t 

z  ™:;.™7,  sLtf:  "■'  ->'  -w.  Bo.  'a-: 

^ '  «»b»ra  s  eyes  were  so  round,  and 
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the  widow  kept  mincing  her  words.  Only  when  they 
were  joined  by  Mistreu  Stagg,  to  whom  the  widow 
became  voluble,  the  two  girls  spoke  aside. 

••I  have  a  guinea,  Barbara,"  said  Audrey.  " Mr. 
Stagg  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  need  it  not,  — I  need 
naught  in  the  world.  Barbara,  here!  — 'tis  for  a 
warm  dress  and  a  Sunday  hood." 

**0h,  Audrey,"  breathed  Barbara,  "they  say  you 
might  live  at  Fair  View,  -that  you  might  many  Mr. 

Haward  and  be  a  fine  lady  " 

^  Audrey  laid  her  hand  upon  the  other's  lips. 
"Hush!  See,  Barbara,  you  must  have  the  dress 
made  thus,  like  mine." 

**  But  if  't  is  so,  Audrey  I "  persisted  poor  Barbara. 
«  Mother  and  I  talked  of  it  kst  night.  She  said  you 
would  want  a  waiting-woman,  and  I  thought  —  Oh, 
Audrey  I " 

Audrey  bit  her  quivering  Up  and  dashed  away  the 
tears.  ♦♦  I  '11  want  no  waiting-woman,  Barbara.  I  'm 
naught  but  Audrey  that  you  used  to  be  kind  to. 
Let 's  talk  of  other  things.  Have  you  missed  me 
from  the  woods  all  these  days  ?  " 

"  It  has  been  long  since  you  were  there,"  said  Bar- 
bara  dully.  "  Now  I  go  with  Joan  at  times,  though 
mother  frowns  and  says  she  is  not  fit.  Eh,  Audrey, 
if  I  could  have  a  dress  of  red  silk,  with  gold  and  bright 
stones,  like  you  wore  last  night!  Old  days  I  had 
more  than  you,  but  aU  's  changed  now.    Joan  says  "  — 

The  Widow  Constance  rising  to  take  leave,  it  did 
not  appear  what  Joan  had  said.  The  visitors  from 
the  country  went  away,  nor  came  again  while  Audrey 
dwelt  in  Williamsburgh.  The  schoolmaster  came, 
and  while  he  waited  for  his  sometime  pupil  to  slowly 
descend  the  stairs  talked  learnedly  to  Mr.  Stagg  of 
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native  genius^  erf  the  mind  drawn  ateadUy  through  aU 
•ccidenta  and  adversities  to  the  end  of  its3^dk^ 
oovery,  and  of  how  time  and  tide  and  aU  Z  w^ds  of 
Wen  conspi«  to  bring  the  fate  assign^!  Tmal^ 
the  puppet  move  in  the  stated  measure  Mr  «5! 
no^d^,  *-^  -t  i^i-  -ffbox,  ::rLhed  w^t' n^ 

ws":A7ht:itasT  ti^r^^-  .^^^^' 

kue  House  was  I  —-  and  then  one  long  sigh ! 
The  schoolmaster  fingered  the  scars  in  his  hands  as 

Sd'life     '  T^  «Me  there  was  in  his  voice  „n. 

fy^  pas^/  dovm,  thou  climbing  sorrotcr 
~  and  I  am  not  a  man,  sir,  that 's  easily  moved     The 

or  the  town,  sir.    Audrey,  good-morrow  I "  ^ 

buch  as  these  from  out  her  old   life   Darden's 

tlZ  r  V°^  ?^^  '^'^'  O**"  souther 
watched  for  her,  hud  traps  that  might  achieve  at  W 
her  p^        ,„,  ,„^^.^  --     Le  Ctl^tht 

ot  Z,'  "n  "«'*  '""''^*'  "^'^"'^^  '^«  --*  to  W 
3  Z  ;^^°T^  "*"^«^'  compliment,  or  ap- 

onng  her  from  that  coign  of  vantage.  There  were 
^mes  when  Mistress  Stagg's  showiZ  was  7^Z 
mOi  customers;  on  sunny  days  young  men  left  the 
bowlm  „  ^  ^^u  .^  ^^^  shell-bfidered  ^rden 

paths ;  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  quality  passiS  nn 
and  down  Palace  Street  walked  lore  sWly  when 

««jf  j:he  face  of  Darden's  Audrey  showed  at  any 

Thus  the  winter  wore  away.    The  springtime  was 
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at  hand,  when  one  day  the  Governor,  wrought  upon 
by  Mistress  Evelyn  Byrd,  sent  to  Mr.  Stagg,  bidding 
him  with  his  wife  and  the  new  player  to  the  Palace. 
The  three,  dressed  ii  their  best,  were  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  found  his  Excellency  at 
chestf  with  the  Attorney-General ;  a  third  gentleman, 
seated  somewhat  in  the  shadow,  watching  the  game. 
A  servant  placed  chairs  for  the  people  from  the  thea. 
tre.     His  Excellency  checkmated  his  antagonist,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  great  chair,  looked  at  Darden's 
Audrey,  but  addressed  his  conversation  to  Mr.  Charles 
Stagg.     The  great  man  was  condescendingly  affable, 
the  lesser  one  obsequious;  while  they  talked  the  gen- 
tleman  in  the  shadow  arose  and  drew  his  chair  to  An- 
drey's  side.     'T  was  Colonel  Byrd,  and  he  spoke  to 
the  girl  kindly  and  courteously ;  asking  after  her  wel- 
fare,  giving  her  her  meed  of  praise,  dwelling  half 
humorously  upon  the  astonishment  and  delight  into 
which  she  had  surprised  the  play-loving  town.    Au- 
drey  listened  with  downcast  eyes  to  the  suave  tones, 
the  well-turned  compliments,  but  when  she  must  speak 
spoke  quietly  and  welL 

At  hist  the  Governor  turned  toward  her,  and  began 
to  ask  well-meant  questions  and  to  give  pompous  en- 
couragement to  the  new  player.  No  reference  was 
made  to  that  other  time  when  she  had  visited  the 
Palace.  A  servant  poured  for  each  of  the  three  a 
gkss  of  wine.  His  Excellency  graciously  desired  that 
they  shortly  give  '  Tamerlane '  again,  that  being  a  play 
which,  as  a  true  Whig  and  a  hater  of  all  tyrants,  he 
much  delighted  in,  and  as  graciously  announced  his 
intention  of  bestowing  upon  the  company  two  slightly 
tarnished  birthday  suits.  The  great  man  then  arose, 
and  the  audience  was  over. 
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«2!!^u'!u"  ^°"'*' '°  *^"  *"°°y  walk  leading  to  the 
gates,  the  three  from  the  theatre  met,  f uU  facefa  la^ 
and  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  ^untering  Lp^J 
down  ,n  the  pleasant  weatiier.  The  lady  w^  Evelyn 
Byrd ;  the  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Grymes 

surged  to  her  face;  bat  the  other,  pale  and  lovely 
kept  her  composure,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  fo^ 
graceful  words  of  greeting,  curteied  deeply  to  thi 
player.  Audrey,  with  a  little  cateh  of  her  b^S  r^ 
turned  the  curtsy.     Both  women  were  richlyT,;;,^ 

«-«*      ""«»oi  quality.     The  gentlemen  also  bowed 

MTsZ'^^k^rr^^'*^  '^''^''  *^-  ^-^ 

Jttistress  btagg,  to  whom  her  prot^gde's  aversion  to 
^nipany  was  no  light  cross,  twLhed  her  MriLll  by 
the  sleeve  and,  hanging  upon  his  arm,  prevented  his 
further  advance.  The  action  said:  "L  the  chUd 
«^ne;  maybe  when  the  ice  is  once  broken  she  'iT^ 
people,  and  not  be  so  shy  and  strange  I " 

"Mr.  Lee,"  said  Evelyn  sweetly,  "I  have  dropped 
my^glove.-perhaps  in  the  summer-house  on  the'L. 
race  If  you  will  be  so  good?  Mr.  Grymes  will 
ZjZT  f  •.t':^^J-<Jer  to  shordy  visitTe V.^ 

wth  hL  r  *"  ^T''^  ""  P^^y'  »"**  ^o»id  confer 
with  him  on  the  matter." 

eZnir^'^"^"'"^T^  ''"^  ^"^"^^  "P**"  their  several 
errands  lea^nng  Audrey  and  Evelyn  standing  face  to 
face  m  .he  sunny  path.  "  You  are  well,  I  ho^,"  saU 
the  latter,  m  her  low,  clear  voice,  "and  happy  ?" 

^^ll^Zt\"'T  ^J^'^'^'"  -"-^'^  Audrey. 
1  think  that  I  am  not  unhappy." 

The  other  gazed  at  her  in  silence ;  then,  "  We  have 
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mU  been  blind,"  she  said.  •*  T  is  not »  jear  since  May 
Day  and  the  Jaqnelins'  merrymaking.  It  seems  much 
longer.  You  won  the  race,  —  do  you  remember?  — 
and  took  the  prize  from  my  hand.  And  neither  of  us 
thought  of  all  that  should  follow  — did  we?  — or 
guessed  at  other  days.  I  saw  you  kst  night  at  the 
theatre,  and  you  made  my  heart  like  to  burst  for  pity 
and  sorrow.  You  were  only  playing  at  woe?  You 
are  not  unhappy,  not  like  that  ?  " 

Audrey  shook  her  head.     "  No,  not  like  that" 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  by  Evelyn.  *'Mr.Haward 

is  in  town,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  unfaltering  voice, 

*.  ^«  '^  »*  the  playhouse  last  night    I  watched  him 

sitting  in  a  box,  in  the  shadow.  .  .  .  You  also  saw 

him?" 

♦*  Yes,"  said  Audrey.  **  He  had  not  been  there  for 
a  long,  long  time.  At  first  he  came  night  after  night 
...  I  wrote  to  him  at  last  and  told  him  how  he 
troubled  me,  —  made  me  forget  my  lines,  —  and  then 
he  came  no  more." 

There  was  in  her  tone  a  strange  wistfulness.  Eve- 
lyn  drew  her  breath  sharply,  glanced  swiftly  at  the 
dark  face  and  liquid  eyes.  Mr.  Grymes  yet  held  the 
manager  and  his  wife  in  conversation,  but  Mr.  Lee,  a 
small  jessamine^cented  glove  in  hand,  was  hurrying 
toward  them  from  the  summer-house. 

"You  think  that  you  do  not  love  Mr.  Haward?" 
said  Evelyn,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  loved  one  that  never  lived,"  said  Audrey  simply. 
"  It  was  all  in  a  dream  from  which  I  have  waked.  I 
told  him  that  at  Westover,  and  afterwards  here  in 
Williamsburgh.  I  grew  so  tired  at  last  —  it  hurt  me 
so  to  tell  him  .  .  .  and  then  I  wrote  the  letter.  He 
has  been  at  Fair  View  this  long  time,  has  he  not?  " 
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•lie  pal  I»r  1m«  luuidkerelii.f  to  htt  lii».  .^l  .  ? ' 

uu^  Auarey,  tliat  he  never  was  true  lover  o# 

Ah  Mr  Lee  you  found  it?    My  H^J^^T  '  '  ' 

n^r7:  ^''°?  ^^^  *^«  SioYe  with  aU  the 
^tty  froth  of  words  which  the  occasion  merited,  and 
^Mistress  Evelyn  torn  aside  to  speak  Z.  Mn 
il^'  ^^'"•f^^*^?'^^  mightily  inclined  JoimproveZ 
golden  opportunity  and  at  once  lay  siege  to  tins  Da«! 
gon  from  the  playhouse.   Two 'ow  wTa  WpU^ 
"  ToTv^:^"^  co-pHment,  a  quotation  from  hb 
ro  Sylvui  upon  her  Leaving  the  Theatre,"  and  tiie 
young  gentieman  thought  his  Hues  well  kid      But 
Sylm  grew  restiess,  dealt    in    monosylkbW   ^d 
finally  retreated  to  Mistress  Stage's  swi     «  ih»n 
notgohome?"  she  whispered,   ^^/-itam  ti'^^'aTd 

that  I  stumbled  m  last  night.    Ah,  let  us  go  I" 
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MistreM  Stagg  riglied  oyer  the  girl's  eoatamacj. 
It  was  not  thus  in  Bath  when  she  was  yoang,  and  men 
of  fashion  flocked  to  compliment  a  handsome  player. 
Now  there  was  naught  to  do  hut  to  let  the  child  have 
her  way.  She  and  Audrey  made  their  curtsies,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Stagg  his  bow,  which  was  modeled  after 
that  of  Beau  Nash.  Then  the  three  went  down  the 
sunny  path  to  the  Pahice  gates,  and  Evelyn  with  the 
two  gentlemen  moved  toward  the  house  and  the  com- 
pany within. 
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Bt  now  It  wu  early  spring  in  Virginia  and  s  time 
of  balm  and  pleasantnesi.    The  season  had  not  entered 
into  its  complete  heritage  of  gay  hues,  sweet  odors, 
song,  and  wealth  of  bliss.    Its  birthday  robe  was  yet 
a-weaving,  its  coronal  of  blossoms  yet  folded  buds,  its 
choristers  not  ready  w^*h  their  fullest  peans.     Bat 
everywhere  was  earnest  of  future  riches.    In  the  forest 
the  bloodroot  was  in  flower,  and  the  bluebird  and  the 
redbird  flashed  from  the  maple  that  was  touched  with 
fire  to  the  beech  just  lifted  from  a  pale  green  fountain. 
In  Mistress  Stagg's  garden  daffodils  bloomed,  and  dim 
blue  hyacinths  made  sweet  pkces  in  the  grass.     The 
ran  lay  warm  upon  upturned  earth,  blackbirds  rose  in 
squadrons  and  darkened  the  yet  leafless  trees,  and 
every  wind  brought  rumors  of  the  heyday  toward 
which  the  earth  was  spinning.     The  days  were  long 
and  sweet;  at  night  a  moon  came  up,  and  between  it 
and  the  earth  pkyed  soft  and  vernal  airs.    Then  a 
pale  light  flooded  the  garden,  the  shells  bordering  its 
paths  gleamed  like  threaded  peark,  and  the  house 
showed  whiter  than  a  marble  sepulchre.     Mild  in- 
cense,  cool  winds,  were  there,  but  quiet  came  fitfully 
between  the  bursts  of  noise  from  the  lit  theatre. 

On  such  a  night  as  this  Audrey,  clothed  in  red  silk, 
with  a  band  of  false  jewels  about  her  shadowy  hair, 
slipped  through  the  stage  door  into  the  garden,  and 
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mored  acron  it  to  the  small  white  hotue  and  rest. 
Her  part  in  the  play  was  done ;  for  all  their  storming 
she  would  not  stay.     Silence  and  herself  aloue,  and 
the  mirror  in  her  room ;  then,  sitting  before  the  glass, 
to  see  in  it  darkly  the  woman  whom  she  had  left  dead 
upon  the  boards  yonder,  —  no,  not  yonder,  but  in  a  far 
country,  and  a  fair  and  great  city.     Love  I  love  I  and 
death  for  love  1  and  her  own  face  in  the  mirror  gazing 
at  her  with  eyes  of  that  long-dead  Greek.     It  was  the 
exaltation  and  the  dream,  mournful,  yet  not  without 
its  luxury,  that  ended  her  every  day.     When  the  can- 
dle burned  low,  when  the  face  looked  but  dimly  from 
the  glass,  then  would  she  rise  and  quench  the  flame, 
and  lay  herself  down  to  sleep,  with  the  moonlight  upon 
her  crossed  hands  and  quiet  brow. 

She  passed  through  the  grape  arbor,  and  opened  the 
door  at  which  Haward  had  knocked  that  September 
night  of  the  Governor's  ball  Sh-  was  in  Mistress 
Stagg's  long  room ;  at  that  hour  it  should  have  been 
lit  only  by  a  dying  fire  and  a  solitary  candle.  Now 
the  fire  was  low  enough,  but  the  room  seemed  aflare 
with  myrtle  tapers.  Audrey,  coming  from  the  dimness 
without,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  The  heavy 
door  shut  to  behind  her ;  unseeing  still  she  moved  to- 
ward the  fire,  but  in  a  moment  let  fall  her  hand  and 
began  to  wonder  at  the  unwonted  lights.  Mistress 
Stagg  was  yet  in  the  playhouse ;  who  then  had  lit 
these  candleo?  She  turned,  and  saw  Haward  stand- 
ing with  folded  arms  between  her  and  the  door. 

The  silence  was  long.  He  was  Marmaduke  Haward 
with  all  his  powers  gathered,  calm,  determined,  so 
desperate  to  have  done  with  this  thing,  to  at  once  and 
forever  gain  his  own  and  master  fate,  that  his  stilLness 
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waa  that  of  deepest  waters,  his  cool  equanimity  that  of 
the  gamester  who  knows  how  will  faU  tl  e  j..;^ed  dice 
Dressed  with  his^customed  care,  v,.y  pale,  o.Z^Z 
and  qmet,  he  faced  her  whose  spiri  y,  t  iing«re<f  n  a 
far  city,  who  m  the  dreamy  exaltatioL>  of  this  midaight 
hour  was  ever  half  Audrey  of  the  garden,  haix  tLt 
other  woman  m  a  dress  of  red  silk,  with  jewels  in  her 

dS  '  "^^''  ^  ""^**^'  «^^«^  ^'  '^^ 

"V  ^°''f  *l^°"  «o°>«  here?"  she  breathed  at  kst. 
xou  said  that  you  would  come  never  again." 
"  After  to-night,  never  again,"  he  answered.     "  But 
now.  Audrey,  this  once  again,  this  once  again  I  " 

Grazing  past  him  she  made  a  movement  toward  the 
door.  He  shook  his  head.  -This  is  my  hour.  Au- 
drey.  You  may  not  leave  the  room,  nor  will  Mistress 
Stagg  enter  it.  I  will  not  touch  you,  I  will  come  no 
nearer  to  you.  Stand  there  in  sUence,  if  you  choose 
or  cover  the  sight  of  me  from  your  eyei,  while  forTy' 
o^  ease,  my  own  unhappiness,  I  say  farewell." 

^Z'^'^^aZ!^"''^'^-  "I^^g««o.atWestover, 
tiiat  was  said  between  you  and  me.  .  .  .  Why  do  you 
come  hho  a  ghost  to  keep  me  and  peace  apart  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  locked  her  hands  across 
her  brow  that  burned  beneath  the  heavy  circlet  of 
mock  gems.    «Is  it  kind?"  she  demandedf  with  a  sob 

me  W'-  ^  ''  ^"'  *°  ^°"**'*  "^«  *>'  ^  ^P 
"  Was  I  ever  kind  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Since  the  night 
when  I  foUowed  you,  a  child,  and  caught  you  from  the 
ground  when  you  fell  between  the  com  rows,  what 
kindness,  Audrey  ? "  »     "»• 

».v^°u.*l"    **'®    answered,    with    sudden    pawion. 
^Nor  fandness  then !    Why  went  you  not  soiT^er 
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"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  was  there  that  night,  — 
why  I  left  my  companions  and  came  riding  back  to 
the  cabin  in  the  valley  ?  " 

She  uncovered  her  eyes.  "  I  thought  —  I  thought 
then  —  that  you  were  sent  "  — 

He  looked  at  her  with  strange  compassion.  "  My 
own  will  sent  me.  .  .  .  When,  that  sunny  afternoon, 
we  spurred  from  the  valley  toward  the  higher  moun- 
tains,  we  left  behind  us  a  forest  flower,  a  young  girl 
of  simple  sweetness,  with  long  dark  hair,  —  like  yours, 
Audrey.  ...  It  was  to  pluck  that  flower  that  I  de- 
serted the  expedition,  that  I  went  back  to  the  valley 
between  the  hills." 

Her  eyes  dilated,  and  her  hands  very  slowly  rose  to 
press  her  temples,  to  make  a  shadow  from  which  she 
might  face  the  cup  of  trembling  he  was  pouring  for 
her. 

"  JfoZ/y  /  "  she  said,  beneath  her  breath. 

He  nodded.  "  Well,  Death  had  gathered  the  flower. 
.  .  .  Accident  threw  across  my  path  a  tinier  blossom, 
a  helpless  child.  Save  you  then,  care  for  you  then, 
I  must,  or  I  had  been  not  man,  but  monster.  Did  I 
care  for  you  tenderly,  Audrey  ?  Did  I  make  you  love 
me  with  all  your  childish  heart  ?  Did  I  become  to 
you  father  and  mother  and  sister  and  fairy  prince? 
Then  what  were  you  to  me  in  those  old  days?  A 
child  fanciful  and  charming,  too  fine  in  all  her  moods 
not  to  breed  wonder,  to  give  the  feeling  that  Nature 
had  placed  in  that  mountain  cabin  a  changeling  of  her 
own.  A  child  that  one  must  regard  with  fondness 
and  some  pity,— -what  is  called  a  dear  child.  More- 
over, a  child  whose  life  I  had  saved,  and  to  whom  it 
pleased  me  to  play  Providence.  I  was  young,  not 
hard  of  heart,  sedulous  to  fold  back  to  the  uttermost 
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mr.n'!f 'T  °'  '^"'y  ^'^"^'^  »°d  pontic  emotir 
ma^nificentiy  generous  also,  and  set  Tplay  n,y  life 
au  yrand  syneur.  To  myself  assume  a  respondbU 
ty  winch  w,th  au  ease  might  have  been  tZfe^" 
to  an  Orphan  Court,  to  put  my  stamp  u^Tyo« 
hfe  to  come,  to  watch  you  kneel  and  drink  o/Z 
fountam  of  generosity,  to  open  my  hand  and  wiU 

257^^  ^;  ^1T^»P«<»  your  hands  from  my  neck, 
chided  you,  laughed  at  you,  fondled  you,  promised  aU 

f™:^rmf--TndV'^^  ^°'  ^°^^^  ^- --  *^ 

lorget  me  — and  sailed  away  upon  the  Golden  Rose 
to  meet  my  crowded  years  with  Jheir  wine  and  r^eT 
upas  slmdows  and  apples  of  Sodom.     HowwC 

hL  ,r  iT't  *^^V  ^^^^'^  ^'"«°»t'«r  exactly  » 
He  shghtly  changed  his  position,  but  came  no  neax^, 
to  her.  It  was  growing  quiet  in  the  street  beyond^I 
cnrtamed  windows.  One  window  was  barfbut  it 
g^ye  only  upon  an  unused  nook  of  the  ^2n  where 
we^^^  merely  the  moonlight  and   some^Llle:!;!' 

f.  "  ^  rr  ^T^  *°  Virginia,"  he  said,  «  and  I  looked 

"a l/Zt  '°"  ^"  *'^  '^^^'  °^  ^  flowering  W 

was'lnot      Kn'^'L^"'^"^  "^  *"  be,  Audrey,  that 
was  1  no  .     Knighterrant,  paladin,  king  among  men 

<»  b.  perfect  ia  thi.  le^„,  A„droy.     Z,  yoa™  ?^ 
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"Yes,"  she  sighed.  Her  hands  had  faUen;  she 
was  looking  at  him  with  slowly  parting  lips,  and  a 
strange  expression  in  her  eyes. 

He  went  on  quietly  as  before,  every  feature  con- 
trolled  to  impassivity  and  his  arms  lightly  folded: 
"  That  is  weU.  Between  the  day  when  I  found  you 
again  and  a  night  in  the  Palace  yonder  lies  a  summer, 
— a  summer  I  To  me  all  the  summers  that  ever  I 
had  or  will  have,  —  ten  thousand  summers !  Now  tell 
me  how  I  did  in  this  wonderful  summer." 

"  Ignobly,"  she  ar  swered. 

He  bowed  his  hesd  gravely.  "  Ay,  Audrey,  it  is  a 
good  word."  With  a  quick  sigh  he  left  his  phice,  and 
walking  to  the  uncurtained  window  stood  there  look- 
ing out  upon  the  strip  of  moonlight  and  the  screen  of 
bushes;  but  when  he  turned  again  to  the  room  his 
face  and  bearing  were  as  impressive  as  before  in  their 
fine,  still  gravity,  their  repose  of  determination.  "  And 
that  evening  by  the  river  when  you  fled  from  me  to 
Hugon  "  — 

"  I  had  awaked,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  «  You 
were  to  me  a  stranger,  and  I  feared  you." 

"Andat  Westover?" 

"  A  stranger." 

^  Here  in  Williamsburgh,  when  by  dint  of  much 
striving  I  saw  you,  when  I  wrote  to  you,  when  at  hut 
you  sent  me  that  letter,  that  piteous  and  cruel  letter. 
Audrey  ?  " 

For  one  moment  her  dark  eyes  met  his,  then  fell  to 
her  clasped  hands.     "  A  stranger,"  she  said. 

"The  letter  was  many  weeks  ago.  I  have  been 
alone  with  my  thoughts  at  Fair  View.  And  to-night, 
Audrey  ?  " 

**  A  stranger,"  she  would  have  answered,  but  her 
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•trength  and  wealmeM;  bow  «„  wi«,  J«j         .u 
able  to  ieap  ,bov«  Mm  i„  ,1,  ?"'  ""^  l"*  • 

addition  a  man  who  loves  at  lft.fl  ^*     "^^ 

a  passion  that  shaU  enTobl       1  sZi^'^'j'  "'* 
W,  Audrey,  come  to  say  wtu Z^"^'  *"'  ^^^ 

and^W^  r;  A'p^.Tj?;  ^^^"«-  "^  elea, 

bums  me,  a  v!L  wThln  °^  '"^  P*^'*^"'  ^  «« 
wh,VI»r  •  ^  ?^*°  ™®  «^«'  «"'e»  aloud.  I  am 
wHirled  m  a  resistless  wind  Ai.  i  , 

garden  at  Fair  View'    Thl  *#*ij  ^  '  ^  ^°''*'  *^« 
"  ^ir^T"  '^'  ''"'P^^^-     "  I  -"nell  the  box 

..ilF^'®  ^*  time —  the  last  farewell  I"  i.«      -j 
"When  the  Golden  Rose  \b  tl^7  \     "'**• 

winds  blow,  when  the  s^^' drift  tl^  tl"  ''* 
when  the  sea  speaks,  thenTay  I  L^^''  *^*  ^'T' 
vision  of  you  p^  I  Now  7'lL^^  -f"'  "^"^  *^* 
it  dweUs/  Night  Ld  dly  I^h„M  ""^  ^'  S""^  »«*• 

tiatIIove,thfwoJ,  tVn^t  Sr*  "°'"*" 
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she  answered.     ♦♦The 


sea. 


"The  Golden  Rose  I 
.  .  .  Alas  I  " 

Her  voice  had  risen  into  a  cry.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  gone,  the  air  pressed  upon  her  heavUy,  the 
lights  wavered,  the  waters  were  passing  over  her  as 
they  had  passed  that  night  of  the  witch's  hut.  How 
far  away  the  bank  upon  which  he  stood!  He  spoke 
to  her,  and  his  voice  came  faintly  as  from  that  distant 
shore  or  from  the  -ieck  of  a  swiftly  passing  ship. 
'♦And  so  it  is  good-by,  sweetheart;  for  why  should 
I  stay  in  Virginia?  Ah,  if  you  loved  me,  Audrey  I 
Bat  since, it  is  not  so—  Good-by,  good-by.  This 
time  I'U  not  forget  you,  but  I  wiU  not  come  unin. 
Good-by  I"  ^^ 

Hei  Upa  moved,  but  there  came  no  words.  A  light 
had  dawned  upon  her  face,  her  hand  was  lifted  as 
though  to  stay  a  sound  of  music.  Suddenly  she 
turned  toward  him,  swayed,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
that  his  arm  caught  and  upheld  her.  Her  head  was 
thrown  back;  the  soft  masses  of  her  wonderful  hair 
brushed  his  cheek  and  shoulder ;  her  eyes  looked  past 
him,  and  a  smile,  pure  and  exquisite  past  expression, 
just  redeemed  her  face  from  sadness.  ♦♦  Good-morrow, 
Love  I  "  she  said  clearly  and  sweetly. 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  words  came  to  her  the  full 
realization  and  understanding  of  herself.  With  a  cry 
she  freed  herself  from  his  supporting  arm,  stepped 
backward  and  looked  at  him.  The  color  surged  over 
her  face  and  throat,  her  eyelids  drooped ;  while  her 
name  was  yet  upon  his  lips  she  answered  with  a 
broken  cry  of  ecstasy  and  abandonment.  A  moment 
and  she  was  in  his  arms  and  their  lipg  had  met 

How  quiet  it  was  in  the  long  room,  where  the  myr- 
tle candles  gave  out  their  faint  perfume  and  the  low 
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ft»  leaped  apoB  fl»  he«tb  -    Thu,  for  ,  tin,.  •  U»n 

MoneBes  and  ready,  ah,  most  ready,  to  die  for  you  " 
folfowytr'^'-    "^--^'t^atlamtoSy 

garden  ones  out  for  you,  my  love,  and  I  wish  to  h^ 
year  footstep  in  my  house      If  h^tu  u  , 

"d  «m  ^e,    Now  .be  window/ sG  uTS 
wide  and  the  aunslune  sliaU  pour  in      Oh  -„     —  * 

««»«,  feaetiDg  h,,  eye,  j     ^,  s   K 

!?*"  'only  to  me,  Audrey,  to  me  when  we  mlk  in 
a»  g«d,o  at  home,  when  we  «t  in  the  book  rorL;d 
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the  ouidlM  are  lighted.  That  day  in  Maj  when  first 
yon  came  into  my  garden,  when  first  I  showed  you  my 
house,  when  first  I  rowed  you  home  with  the  sunshine 
on  the  water  and  the  roses  in  your  hair  1  Love,  love  I 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

'|fiemember?"shb  answered,  in  a  thriUing  voice. 
"When  I  am  dead  I  shall  yet  remember  I  And  I 
will  come  when  you  want  me.  After  to-morrow  night 
I  will  come.  ...  Oh,  cannot  you  hear  the  river' 
And  the  walls  of  the  box  will  be  freshly  green,  and 
the  fruit-trees  all  in  bloom  I  The  white  leaves  drift 
down  upon  the  bench  beneath  the  cherry-tree.  .  .  . 
I  will  sit  in  the  grass  at  your  feet.  Oh,  I  love  you] 
have  loved  you  long  I " 

They  had  risen  and  now  with  her  head  upon  his 
breast  and  his  arm  about  her,  they  stood  in  the  heart 
of  the  soft  radiance  of  many  candles.  His  &ce  was 
bowed  upon  the  dark  wonder  of  her  hair ;  when  at 
last  he  lifted  his  eyes,  they  chanced  to  fall  upon  the 
one  uncurtained  window.  Audrey,  feeling  his  slight, 
quickly  controUed  start,  turned  within  his  arm  and 
also  saw  the  face  of  Jean  Hugon,  pressed  against  the 
glass,  staring  in  upon  them. 

Before  Haward  could  reach  the  window  the  face  was 
gone.  A  strip  of  moonlight,  some  leafless  bushes,  be- 
yond, the  blank  wall  of  the  theatre,  —that  was  all. 
Raising  the  sash,  Haward  leaned  forth  until  he  could 
■ee  the  garden  at  hu^.  MoonHght  still  and  cold, 
winding  paths,  and  shadows  of  tree  and  shrub  and 
vine,  but  no  sign  of  living  creature.  He  closed  the 
window  and  drew  the  curtain  across,  then  turned  again 
to  Audrey.  «  A  phantom  of  the  night,"  he  said,  and 
laughed. 

She  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
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I W.  f«™i  i,  ,„  „  £^,"  '^f .  »  .  «.t.  when 

night  t^eueisuuXjotrrrr^- 

the  door  look  nn  La  ^*''  ^^^  "« '^thout 

ri.er"-!^*    ^**  ^ ''»*°J»«d  them  from  the  dark 

..  'i'J  '^  !°^®  y°'*  """^I  *he  sun  irrowa  oM  »  i..     m 
"  Through  life  and  dead,  th^   "  K"*^*  old,    he  said. 

lou  wiU  come  again  to-morpow?     AnTf 
wght,-oh,  to-morpow  niirhrT  -i.  ii  *^°'°'«>'^ 

moonlight  to  his  lo^ai^^V      stillness  and  the 

Give,  «£  iif,"«  S  "5°^,  "^  ■»  ^i^J.  "a  a,. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  LAST  ACT 

Befobb  eight  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Stagg,  peering  from 
behind  the  curtain,  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
house  was  fiUing  rapidly ;  upon  the  stroke  of  the  hour 
It  was  crowded  to  the  door,  without  which  might  be 
heard  angry  voices  contending  that  there  must  be  yet 
pkoes  for  the  buying.     The  musicians  began  to  pUy 
and  more  candles  were  lighted.    There  were  kughter 
talk,  greetings  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another,' 
as  much  movement  to  and  fro  «.  could  be  accomplished 
in  so  crowded  a  space.     The  manners  of  the  London 
phiyhouses  were  aped  not  unsuccessfully.     To  com- 
pare  small  things  with  great,  it  might  have  been  Drury 
Lane  upon  a  gak  night.     If  the  buUding  was  rude, 
yet  It  had  no  rival  in  the  colonies,  and  if  the  audience 
was  not  so  gay  of  hue,  impertinent  of  tongue,  or  para- 
mount in  fashion  as  its  London  counterpart,  yet  it  was 
composed  of  the  rulers  and  makers  of  a  knd  destined 
to  greatness. 

In  the  centre  box  sat  his  ExceUency,  WiUiam  Gooch, 
LieutenantGovemor  of  Virginia,  resplendent  in  velvet 
and  gold  kce,  and  beside  him  Colonel  Alexander 
Spotswood,  arrived  in  town  from  Germanna  that  day, 
with  his  heart  much  set  upon  the  passage,  by  the 
Assembly,  of  an  act  which  would  advantage  his  iron 
works.  Colonel  Byrd  of  Westover,  Colonel  Esmond 
of  Castiewood,  Coknd   Carter,  Colonel  Page,  and 
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Colonel  Ludwell  were  likewMu  rtf  ftK*  n- 

while  seated  or  .tandinl  iT^'^  Gorernor  s party, 

the  h»dies  who  made  "y  he  t,L^  **'  """5^^«  ''''^ 
men  of  con-eque^  -  Col!^  *  Z"""^  °'*'*''  ^""^ 
of  vast  tnust/of  L^d  of  T  .'  ^'"'fSe^^  o'^ners 
their  nu^^L^°^;°\^,^J"^'"«>y'^ve..    Of 

fought  in  EnZd  W  i:*r^  °''"V*°/  """^^  ^^^^ 
her  universitie^'^M  JH;  "of  "Ttl  ^JJ"''*'  '" 

the  gallery  and  invaded  the  pit.    Old  ^htersT  I„ 
dians  were  present,  and  masters  of  shi  J^S;L^' 
the  Spanish  ishmds  or  from  the  ports  of  hom«^pT 
lumbermen  from  Norfolk  or  the  Ce^  o^^^  D^^^ 
ttr?  *'?^/^"'  *»»-.  while  here  and  the^  s^^^ 

!Sirl;^°  r^  t  ^^  *  °»^"'«^''  <>' «»« broil  fa^^ 

zine  AllTJl?  ^®  armorer  from  the  Maga- 

ZL^T^  f  «^*  proprietor  from  the  iW^ 
shore  whde  a  famous  guide  and  hunter,  long  anTltn 
and  brown,  described  to  a  magnate  ot  yfrktowTa 

SlrJIfe're  1^  ".^^  "^'^^  '^"'^  WiUiam'and 
sS^w  '  '"?  '*°^"'  *""*«"'  ^'^aors  ashore. 

naries,  and  with  men,  now  free  and  with  a  stake  in  th. 
laud,  who  had  come  there  as  indent^  T^ll  ^ 
«  convicts,  runaways,  and  fugitives  f^  ZZ  In 
the  upper  gaUery,  where  uo^aymerwCScti'* 
-any  servants  with  a  sprinkling  of^voritemS^; 
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niiistee  sUret;  in  tbe  boxes  the  lutre  and  sweep  of 
d»iDuk  and  brocade,  light  kughter,  silvety  voices,  the 
flutter  of  fans;  everywhere  the  vividness  and  anima. 
tion  of  a  strangely  compounded  society,  where  the 
shadows  were  deep  and  the  lights  were  high. 

Nor  did  the  conversation  of  so  motley  an  assem- 
blage lack  a  certain  pictorial  quaKty,  a  somewhat 
fantastic  opulence  of  reference  and  aUusion.     Of  what 
might  its  members  speak  whUe  they  waited  for  the 
drawing  aside  of  the  piece  of  baize  which  hung  be- 
tween them  and  an  Oriental  camp?    There  was  the 
stople  of  their  wealth,  a  broad-leafed  plant,  the  smoke 
of  whose  far-spread  burning  might  have  wrapped  its 
natave  fields  in  a  perpetual  haze  as  of  Indian  summer; 
and  there  was  the  warfare,  bequeathed  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation,  against  the  standiug  armies  of  the 
forest,  that  subtle  foe  that  slept  not,  retreated  not, 
whose  vanguard,  ever  falling,  ever  showed  unbroken 
ranks  beyond.     Trapper  and  trader  and  ranger  might 
teU  of  trails  through  the  wUdemess  vast  and  hostile, 
of  canoes  upon  unknown  waters,  of  beasts  of  prey, 
creatures   screammg  in  the   nighi^time  through  the 
ebony  woods.    Of  Indian  villages,  also,  and  of  red 
men  who,  in  the  fastnesses  that  were  left  them,  took 
and  tortured  and  slew  after  strange  fashions.     The 
white  man,  strong  as  the  wind,  drove  the  red  man 
before  his  face  like  an  autumn  leaf,  but  he  beckoned 
to  the  black  man,  and  the  black  man  came  at  his  call 
He  came  in  numbers  from  a  far  country,  and  the  man- 
ner  of  his  coming  was  in  chains.     What  he  had  to 
seU  was  valuable,  but  the  purchase  price  came  not 
mto  his  hands.    Of  him  also  mention  was  made  to- 
night.   The  master  of  the  taU  ship  that  had  brought 
Iiim  into  the  James  or  the  York,  the  dealer  to  whom 
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he  WM  consigned  the  officer  of  the  Crown  who  hud 
cned  him  for  «Ue,  the  planter  who  h«d  bough^lJi 
thedmne  who  preached  that  he  wa.  of  a  race^ 
m^T'*"  "^u  *^*"^  "'^  '^  ^  interertTtS 

namei    tiki  ^li      V*  ^  ^^  qwuntnese  of  their 

rLv^'  *^"^'^  ^*«'^«-  °^  Fortaie^J 

of  Providence,  came  pleasantly  upon  the  ear.  ThI 
.tJl-vexed  Bennoothes,  Barbadoee,  and  aU  t^Ind^ 
were  spoken  of;  port,  to  the  north  and  port,  to  4^ 
jouth,  p,  te  ,^,  ^j  ^^^^^  treasure.^  flil  a 
fight,  a  chase  at  sea.  The  men  from  Norfolk  S J 
of  the  great  Dismal  and  it.  trees  of  juniper  and^ 

Td^ktv  f r  1  "^"^^  '••«  "-*«"  from  W^' 
and  Mary  of  the  humanities.    The  greater  meTZ 

peopte,  paid  their  respects  to  horse-racing  and  cock- 
fightmg,  card,  and  dice;  to  building,  pLtinirTe 
genteelest  mode  of  livina  anJ  *  6»  F««iimg,  tne 
£1  ViWinJo  J  :  [  ^'  **  *o  P°^^«  affa  ra  both 
u»  Virginia  and  at  home  in  Eneknd     OW  *-•    j 

with  oathsof  hearty  affection  TaT  ^^^.*"«^«'«» 
te«  of  the  hou^^^rjiS'^^h'-rrTTon 

SwsSf '  ri:!'  ^°^"'^-'  finding lIX 
Tnnf  »  I  '  *^*'*^"«^  «*«°»ely  civil  .peeche.,  and 
so  put  a  keener  edge  upon  their  mutual  d^gt  T 

tk^Z^T^^''^  *^^°°^*"  there^r^m^ 
ta^,  vastly  pretty  speeches,  aweverations,  denials. 

vtL  ^  1^  !*°',  °°'  ^**^  °f  Mr.  Haward  of  Fair 
View,  and  Darden's  Audrey. 

vv  w'^'^  *"'*""«^  *^"  P^**  "^^  ^»  '^^y  quietly  to 
where  u  «.rvant  wa.  holding  for  him  a  place.    The 
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fellow  puUed  his  forelock  in  respoiiM  to  his  nuuitor's 
r^  r^  ■honldered  hi.  way  through  the  press  to  the 
ladder-bke  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper  galleiy.  Ha- 
ward,  standing  at  his  ease,  looked  about  him,  recog- 
nmng  thw  or  that  acquaintance  with  his  slow,  fine 
smile  and  an  inclination  of  his  head.  He  was  much 
observed,  and  presently  a  kdy  leaned  from  her  box, 
smiled,  waved  her  fan,  and  sbghtly  beckoned  to  him. 
It  was  young  Madam  Byrd,  and  Evelyn  sat  beside 
ner. 

Five  minutes  later,  as  Haward  entered  the  box  of 
the  ladies  of  Westover,  music  sounded,  the  curtain 
was  drawn  back,  and  the  pUy  began.    Upon  the  ruder 
sort  m  the  audience  silence  f eU  at  once:  they  that 
foUowed  the  sea,  and  they  that  followed  the  woods, 
and  all  the  simple  folk  ceased  their  noise  and  gesticu- 
lation, and  gazed  spellbound  at  the  pomp  before  them 
of  T  de  scenery  and  indiflFerent  actors.    But  the  neat 
ones  of  the  earth  talked  on,  attending  to  their  own 
busmess  m  the  face  of  Tamerkne  and  his  victorious 
force.     It  was  the  fashion  to  do  so.  and  in  the  phiy 
to-night  the  first  act  counted  nothing,  for  Darden's 
Audrey  had  naught  to  do  with  it    In  the  second  act, 
when  she  entered  as  Arpasia,  the  entire  house  would 
faU  quiet,  staring  and  holding  its  breath. 

Ha^  bent  over  Madam  Byrd's  hand;  then,  as 
ttat  lady  turned  from  him  to  greet  Mr.  Lee,  addressed 
himself  mth  grave  courtesy  to  Evelyn,  clothed  in  pale 
blue,  and  more  lovely  even  than  her  wont.  For 
months  they  had  not  met.    She  had  written  him  one 

t  u  7  ^  '^***°  **•*  °'«^*  °'  **»«  ^V  npon  which 
she  had  encountered  Audrey  in  the  Pahwe  walk,- 
and  he  had  answewd  it  with  a  broken  line  of  passion- 
ate thanks  for  unmerited  kindness.    Now  as  he  bmt 
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overher  she  oaughthis  wrist  lightly  with  her  hand,  and 

^l^h  rl"?  ?«-?»>  the  lace  of  his  n^ 
With  her  other  hand  she  spread  her  fan;  Mr  Lee^ 
shoulder  W  ahH,  «,reened  them  while  Mr  S^" 
had  engaged  its  owner's  attention,  and  pretty  SE 
n/^  ^^"f  r""*^  conversation  witi,  the  oecupanto 
of^neighbonngbox.     « Is  it  well  7  "  asked  Ev^^ 

Haward's  answer  was  as  low.  and  bravely  spoken 
^  his  eyes  meeting  her  clear  gaie,  and  her  touch 

said.       For  her  -  may  I  live  to  make  it  well  for  her 
fo^jrandadayweUforherl    She  is  to  J^  my 

;;  I  am  gL»d,»  said  Evelyn,  -  "  very  gkd." 
You  are  a  noble  h»dy,"  he  answered.    «Onoe 
N^w  iT      i^'""  "^"^^  y°"'  ^'^^  your  ^Z: 

f  Drinc^TJ^''*'  "^  f  ^  *°^  y"""'  "»d  '^^ 
a  pnnce«  I  take  your  alms.    For  your  letter~ti«t 

tetter,   Evelyn,   which  told  me   what  you  ti,ought 

which  showed  me  what  to  do  - 1  hLbirtSnk 

wil*?'.i*"  ^'  ^*°^  ^"^  »>«  «lken  lap,  and 
watched  with  unseeing  eyes  the  mimiciy  of  life  u^n 

lane,  and  Moneses  „,oumed  for  Arpasia.  Pre«,ntiv 
she  said  again,  "I  am  glad, »  and^^then,  wheTC 
hadjcept  silence  for  a  while,  «  You  will  live  at  f2 

he^tVir^nTZ"^-    '^I  wiU  ma.o  it  well  for  her 

faend  as  I  may  claim  that  as  a  right     To-morrow  I 
may  Ti.it  her.  may  I  not  ?    Now  we  m,«t  look  at  the 
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playera.  When  she  enters  thete  is  no  need  to  oiy  for 
silence.  It  comes  of  itself,  and  stays;  we  watch  her 
with  straining  eyes.  Who  is  that  man  in  a  cloak, 
staring  at  us  from  the  pit?  See,  with  the  great  pemke 
and  the  soar  I"  or- 

Haward,  bending,  looked  oyer  the  rail,  then  drew 
back  with  a  smile.  "A  half-breed  trader,"  he  said, 
"  by  name  Jean  Hugon.     Something  of  a  character." 

"He  looked  strangely  at  us,"  said  Evelyn,  "with 
how  haggard  a  face  I  My  scarf,  Mr.  Lee?  Thank 
yon.  Madam,  have  you  the  right  of  the  matter  from 
Kitty  Page  ?  " 

The  conversation  became  general,  and  soon,  the  act 
approaching  its  end,  and  other  gentlemen  pressing 
into  the  box  which  held  so  beautiful  a  woman,  so 
great  a  catch,  and  so  assured  a  belle  as  Mistress 
Evelyn  Byrd,  Haward  arose  and  took  his  leave.    To 
others  of  the  briUiant  company  assembled  in  the  pUy- 
house  he  paid  his  respects,  speaking  deferentiaUy  to 
the  Governor,  gayly  to  his  fellow  CouncUors  and 
planters,  and  bowing  low  to  many  ladies.    All  this 
was  in  the  interval  between  the  acts.    At  the  second 
parting  of  the  curtain  he  resumed  his  former  station 
in  the  pit.    With  intention  he  had  chosen  a  section  of 
It  where  were  few  of  his  own  class.    From  the  midst 
of  the  ruder  sort  he  could  watch  her  more  freely,  could 
exult  at  his  ease  in  her  beauty  both  of  face  and  mind. 
The  curtains  parted,  and  the  fiddlers  strove  for  war- 
like  music.    Tamerlane,  surrounded  by  the  Tartar 
host,  received  his  prisoners,  and  the  defiant  rant  of 
Bajaiet  shook  the  rafters.    All  the  sound  and  fury  of 
Ae  stage  could  not  drown  the  noise  of  the  audience. 
Idle  talk  and  kughter,  loud  comment  upon  the  players, 
went  on,  — went  on  untU  there  entered  Darden's 
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Audrey,  dressed  in  red  silk,  with  a  jeweled  cirdet  like 
a  line  of  flame  about  her  dark  flowing  hair.  The 
noise  sank,  voices  of  men  and  women  died  away;  for 
a  moment  the  rustle  of  sUk,  the  flutter  of  fans,  con- 
tinned,  then  this  also  ceased. 

She  stood  before  the  Sultan,  wide^yed,  with  a  smile 
of  scorn  upon  her  lips;  then  spoke  in  a  voice,  low, 
grave,  monotonous,  charged  like  a  passing  bell  with 
warning  and  with  solemn  woe.     The  house  seemed  to 
grow  more  still;  the  pkygoers,  box  and  pit  and  gal- 
lery, leaned  sligutly  forward;  whether  she  spoke  or 
moved  or  stood  in  silence,  Darden's  Audrey,  that  had 
been  a  thing  of  naught,  now  held  every  eye,  was  reir- 
nant  for  an  hour  in  this  epitome  of  the  world.     The 
scene  went  on,  and  now  it  was  to  Moneses  that  she 
spoke.    AU  the  bliss  and  anguish  of  unhappy  love 
soundedm  her  voice,dwelt  in  her  ^ye  and  most  exqui- 
site  smile,  hung  upon  her  every  gesture.     The  curtains 
closed;  from  the  throng  that  had  watched  her  came 
a  sound  like  a  sigh,  after  which,  slowly,  tongues  were 
loosened.    An  mterval  of  impatient  waiting,  then  the 
music  again  and  the  parting  curtains,  and  Darden's 
Audrey,  —  the  girl  who  could  so  paint  very  love,  very 
sonrow,  very  death ;  the  girl  who  had  come  strangely 
aud  by  a  devious  path  from  the  height  and  lonelinew 
of  the  mountains  to  the  level  of  this  stage  and  the 
watching  throng. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  pky,  Haward 
left  his  station  m  the  pit,  and  quieUy  made  his  way  to 
the  regions  behind  the  curtain,  where  in  the  very  cir. 
cumscnbed  space  that  served  as  greenroom  to  the 
Williamsburgh  theatre  he  found  Tamerlane,  Baiazet. 
and  their  satellites,  together  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men mvaden  from  the  front  of  the  house. 
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Stogg  was  thore,  and  SeUma,  perched  upon  a  taUe, 
was  laughing  with  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  but  no 
Arpasia.  Haward  drew  the  elder  woman  aside.  '♦I 
wish  to  see  her,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  kindly  but 
unpenous.     "  A  moment  only,  good  woman." 

With  her  finger  at  her  Ups  Mistress  Stage  ghwoed 
about  her.  "  She  hides  from  them  always,  she 's  that 
stnuige  a  ohUd ;  though  indeed,  sir,  as  sweet  a  young 
lady  as  a  prince  mightwedl  This  way,  sir,  — it's 
dark ;  make  no  noise." 

She  led  him  through  a  dim  passageway,  and  softly 
opened  a  door.  "There,  sir,  for  just  five  minutes  I 
I  11  call  her  m  time." 

The  door  gave  upon  the  garden,  and  Audrey  sat 

upon  the  step  in  the  moonshine  and  the  stilhiess.    Her 

hand  propped  her  chin,  and  her  eyes  were  raised  to 

the  few  silver  stars.    That  mock  crown  which  she  wore 

sparkled  palely,  and  the  light  lay  in  the  folds  of  her 

silken  dress.    At  the  opening  of  the  door  she  did  not 

turn,  thmking  that  Mistress  Stagg  stood  behind  her. 

How  bright  the  moon  shines  I  "  she  said.   "  A  mock- 

ingbird  should  be  singing,  singing  I    Is  it  time  for 

Arpasia?" 

As  she  rose  from  the  step  Haward  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  "  It  is  I,  my  love  I  Ah,  heart's  desire  I  Iwor- 
ship  you  who  gleam  in  the  moonlight,  with  your  crown 
like  an  aureole  "  — 

Audrey  rested  against  him,  oksping  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulder.  "  There  were  nights  Uke  this,"  she  said 
dreamUy.  « If  I  were  a  little  child  agab,  you  could 
lift  me  m  your  arms  and  carry  me  home.  I  am  tired. 
...  I  would  that  I  needed  not  to  go  back  to  the  gkre 
and  noise.  The  moon  shines  so  bright  I  I  have  been 
thinking  "  — 
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He  bent  hia  head  and  kiiwed  her  twice.  "Poor 
Arpasial  Poor  t«ed  child  I  Soon  we  .haUgohome, 
Audrey,  —  we  two,  my  love,  we  two  I " 

H.i!/"^T  ^"  *^°^«'  «tti°g  here  in  the  moon- 
hght,     she   went  on,  her  hands  clasped   upon  his 
shoulder,  and  her  cheek  resting  on  them.     «  fwas  so 
Ignorant     I  never  dreamed  that  I  could  wrong  her 
...  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  too  Ute.    And  now  I 
love  you, -not  the  dream,  but  you.    I  know  not  what 
IS  right  or  wrong ;  I  know  only  that  I  love.     I  think 
she  understands -forgives.     I  love  you  sol"    Her 
hands  parted,  and  she  stood  from  him  with  her  face 
raised  to  the  balm  of  the  night     "  I  love  you  so,"  she 
repeated  and  the  low  cadence  of  her  laugh  broke  the 
sUver  stillness  of  the  garden.     «  The  moon  up  there, 

hywiiths^  "•     ''^"*'  '  "^  P*""^  ■ 

They  grew  by  the  doorg-T>,  and  she  broke  the  aien- 

tZ  T^*!^^  ^J*  **"""  ^""^  ^^  ^^-    B»t  when  he 
had  kissed  ^em  he  would  give  them  back,  would  fasten 

^em  himself  in  the  folds  of  silk,  that  rose  and  fell 
mth  her  quickened  breathing.  He  fiuitened  them  with 
a  brooch  which  he  took  from  the  Mechlin  at  his  throat 
It  was  the  golden  horseshoe,  the  token  that  he  had 
journeyed  to  the  Endless  Mountains 

f  J'  A  "'^  ^-  """l^'"  '""^  ^""^y-   "  They  are  calling 
for  Arpasia.    PoUow  mo  not  at  once.    Good-nii?ht 
good-night  I    Ah,  I  love  you  so  I     Remember  aJwt.' 
that  I  love  you  so  I "  «"w»jr. 

She  was  gone.  In  a  few  minutes  he  ah»  reentered 
the  pkyhouse,  and  went  to  his  former  place  where 
with  none  of  his  kind  about  him,  he  might  watch  her 
undisturbed.     As  he  made  his  way  with  some  diffi- 
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cvity  through  the  throng,  he  wa.  awmre  that  he  brushed 
^mst  a  man  in  a  great  peruke,  who,  despite  the  heat 
of  the  houae,  wag  wrapped  in  an  old  loquekure  taw- 
dniy  k«jed ;  also  t^t  the  num  was  keeping  .tealthy 
pa«e  wi A  him,  and  that  when  he  at  hurt  r^Aed  hi. 

Haward  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  would  not  turn 
his  head,  and  thereby  grant  recognition  to  Jean  Hu- 
gon,  the  trader.  Did  he  so,  the  half-breed  might  break 
into  speech,  provoke  a  quarrel,  make  God  knew  what 
assertaon,  what  disturbance.  To-morrow  step,  should 
betaken—    Ah,  the  curtain ! 

The  silence  deepened,  and  men  and  women  leaned 

S  .  °^^"^  *^*^'  ^"»*'»-  D*'den'«  Audrey, 
robed  and  crowned  as  Arpasia,  sat  alone  in  the  Sd! 
tons  tent,  storing  before  her  with  wide  dark  eyes 
then  slowly  rising  began  to  speak.  A  sound,  a  sigh  a.' 
of  wonder  wn  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  ibtong 
that  watehed  her.     Why  did  she  look  thus,  with  co^ 

tracted  brows,  toward  one  quarter  of  the  house?  What 
marticuUte  words  was  she  uttering?  What  gesture, 
quickly  «>ntrolled,  did  she  make  of  ghastly  fSTaS 
W  hfr  li      i""""  ^^  '•"^^^  '^^'^  «w»e  halting 

Thatgitinpontheiii^tl"* 

With  the  dosing  words  of  her  speech  the  audience 
burst  mto  a  great  storm  of  appkuse.  'Gad  I  how  she 
acta  I    But  what  now?    Why,  what  is  this ? 

It  was  quite  in  nature  and  the  mode  for  an  actress 
to  pause  m  the  middle  of  a  scene  to  curtsy  thanks  for 
generous  applause,  to  smile  and  throw  a  mocking  kiss 
to  pit  and  boxes,  but  Darden's  Audrey  had  hitherto 
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not  foUowed  the  fashion.    Also  it  was  not  nncnstom. 
a^  for  some  spoiled  favorite  of  a  player  to  trip  down, 
between  her  scenes,  the  step  or  two  from  the  stage  to 
the  pit,  and  mingle  with  the  gallants  there,  kugh,  jest, 
accept  Ungaishinggknces,  audacious  comparisons,  and 
such  weighty  trifles  as  gilt  snuffboxes  and  rings  of 
iwice.     But  this  player  had  not  heretofore  honored 
the  custom ;  moreover,  at  present  she  was  needed  upon 
the  stage.     Bajazet  must  thunder  and  she  defy;  with- 
out her  the  play  could  not  more,  and  indeed  the  actors 
^re  now  staring  with  the  audience.     What  was  it? 
Why  had  she  crossed  the  stage,  and,  slowly,  smiUngly, 
beautiful  and  stately  in  her  gleaming  robes,  descended 
those  few  steps  which  led  to  the  pit  ?    What  had  she 
to  do  there,  throwing  smiling  glances  to  right  and  left, 
lightly  waving  the  folk,  genUe  and  simple,  from  her 
path,  pressing  steadUy  onward  to  some  unguessed-at 
goal.    As  though  held  by  a  speU  they  watched  her, 
one  and  all,  -  Haward,  Evelyn,  the  Governor,  the 
man  m  the  cloak,  every  soul  in  that  motley  assemblage 
The  wonder  had  not  time  to  dull,  for  the  moments 
wwe  few  between  her  final  leave-taking  of  those 
boards  which  she  had  trodden  supreme  and  the  crash- 
ing and  terrible  chord  which  was  to  close  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  night. 

Her  face  was  raised  to  the  boxes,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  her  dark  eyes  sought  one  there.  Then,  sud- 
denly  she  swerved.  There  were  men  between  her 
and  Haward.  She  raised  her  hand,  and  they  feU 
ba<!k,  making  for  her  a  path.  Haward,  bewUdered, 
started  forward,  but  her  cry  was  not  to  him.  It  was 
to  the  figure  just  behind  him,  — the  cloaked  figure 
whose  hand  grasped  the  hunting-knife  which  from 
the  stage,  as  she  had  looked  to  where  stood  her  lover 
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she  Imd  seen  or  diTinei)      m  t^    i    » 

8lie  cried.  "  Jew !  Jean  Hngon  I " 

InToIantorily  the  tnder  poshed  toward  I. 
the  man  whom  he  meant  to  8tob^  «??    *''  P"* 
action,  dnadntr  hi.  ni«oi!     •  f     ,  ^  ***  ^»e»rt.    The 

knife  had  been  ^"^  5^„,  ^^^  "'»°y  ""in^tes  the 
«be  .ust  see  this  mi*  wh^  h ^nTV"''  ^' 
Haward  of  Fair  View.  die.  Ss^^l^S  ^  ^^ 
geanoe  were  not  eomilete  FW  ^'  ^"^°" '  ^«°- 
maddened  half-breedTS^  ^  ^"  *"^  "•^^tJ  the 
cried  fromX',^^«fj^^tj  care.    No  waging 

eipitato  d,e  dee^CTut  nit  t  th^  '"^'''  '"'  '"^ 
and  donbtful,  hTturned  wl  ^ktirr^''  ""^ 

In  that  moment  the  Audr^  J^.^    "  P'*^' 
twe  lithe  and  airile  ^d  -tl  ^.     '^^  ''°«^'  »  crea. 
thrown  hersei^nT    ^"«^  o^  'nist  as  of  wiJJ,  had 

the  knift'teT^^ill^i'^;^-^^ 
vain ;  the  honse  was  in  Z  uT^JT  ^'S'  ^"'  ^» 
hands  were  at  his  throat  Sw^.^   ."°''  ^''''^'- 
to  that  fair  deviL  J^  a       ^  *  ''°'**  ^^  crying 
hi.  house,  whr^i^^b^t^'r  -Jo-  i»e  had  builf 
body  was  between^  J'^SS"^'""^  "'  "^^^  whose 
wasaUsavaee-as^n        .?Ty'    Suddenly  he 
he  had  casTTff  V^^L^^^TL^ZIZ^^- 
now.     An  access  of  furious  stoB^Lh  **^°^  "*» 

shook  himself  free  -Te  J^l^^*"  T*  '^  '"^"^  '*  J»« 
»oended.  .  .  .  flTd'rew  it^l* ^tf  "  '^^  "''  ^^ 
he  had  plunged  it,  Tnd  as  h"w^  "T "J?"^  ^^'''^ 
arms,  who  would  else  hav^s^fe  jfth    i^     ^f  ^"  ^' 
breed  burst  through  tiie  hoJZ..  .*,*'^  ***"'''  '^«  ^alf- 
di-hing  the  red   WaT  17^0^'''°  '^"'"^'  ^"«>- 
tongue  of  the  Mona^l    1  r    ^  1^^'°^  '^  *h« 
gone  from  the  ho^  ^d  fo/ll'  "  ''^''^^'"*'  ^«  ^as 
foUow  him.  ^  ^  ^°'  •  *^  «o»«  thought  to 
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*i.^'l^^*'  ^*°*^  ""•"  '''»»*•  ho«e,«d  up 
Ae  .tjur  to  her  own  room,  and  kid  her  upon  the  bed. 
Dr^  ConteMe  oune  and  went  away,  and  came  again. 
There  was  a  crowd  in  Palace  Street  before  the  thitre 
A  ""jnjnounting  the  doorstep  no  that  he  might  be 
heard  of  all,  w.d  clearly,  "  She  may  Uve  until  daw^ 
—  no  longer.       Later,  one  came  out  of  the  house  and 
asked  that  there  might  be  quiet.    The  crowd  melted 
a^y,  but  throughout  the  mild  night,  filled  with  the 
^ft  airs  and  thousand  odors  of  the  spring,  people 
rtayed  about  the  place,  standing  sUent  in  Se\!trLt 
or  sittmg  on  the  garden  benches. 

In  the  room  upstairs  ky  Daiden's  Audrey,  with 
cwMed  hands  and  head  put  slightly  back.  She  lay 
■till,  upon  the  edge  of  death,  nor  seemed  to  care  that 

•*!!"  '°"  .    ?'  ®y*"  "*•*  *'*°^'  "»<»  a*  intervab  one 
sitong  at  the  bed  head  kid  touch  upon  her  pulse,  or 

hdd  before  her  lips  a  sUght  ringlet  of  her  hair.  Mary 
Stagg  sat  by  the  window  and  wept,  but  Haward,  kneel- 
mg,  hid  his  face  in  the  covering  of  the  bed.  The  form 
npon  »t  was  not  more  still  than  he;  Mistress  Stagg, 
•ko,  stifled  her  sobs,  for  it  seemed  not  a  pkce  for  kud 
gner. 

In  the  room  below,  amidst  the  tinsel  frippery  of 
small  wares,  waited  others  whose  lives  had  touched 
the  life  that  was  ebbing  away.    Now  and  then  one 
spoke  m  a  hushed  voice,  a  window  was  raised,  a  ser- 
vant  bringing  in  fresh  candles  trod  too  heavUy  ;  then 
the  quiet  closed  in  again.     Late  in  the  night  came 
through  the  open  windows  a  distant  clamor,  and  pre- 
sently  a  man  ran  down  Palace  Street,  and  as  he  ran 
caU«l  aloud  some  tidings.     MacLean,  standing  near 
tiiedoor,  went  softly  out.    When  he  returned.  Colonel 
Uyrd,  sitting  at  the  table,  lifted   inquiring  brow* 
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;•  They  took  him  in  th«  r«ed«  neu  the  Capitol  huid- 
ing."  Mid  the  Highhmder  grimly.  "  He 's  in  the 
g»ol  now,  hot  whether  the  people  will  leave  him 
there  "  — 

The  night  wore  on,  grew  old,  pviied  into  the  oold 
mdancholy  of  its    latest  hour.      Darden's  Audrey 
sighed  and  stirred,  and  a  little  strength  coming  to 
her  parting  spirit,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  loosed  her 
hands.     The  physician  held  to  her  lips  the  cordiaL 
and  she  drank  a  very  little.    Haward  lifted  his  head 
and  as  Contesse  passed  him  to  set  down  the  cup, 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve.    The  other  looked  pityingly 
at  the  man  into  whose  face  had  come  a  flush  of  hope 
♦*  Tis  but  the  kst  flickering  of  the  flame,"  he  said 
**  Soon  even  the  spark  will  vanish." 

Audrey  began  to  speak.  At  flrst  her  words  were 
wild  and  wandering,  but,  the  mist  lifting  somewhat, 
riie  presently  knew  Mistress  Stagg,  and  Uked  to  have 
her  take  the  doctor's  pkoe  beside  her.  At  Haward 
she  looked  doubtfully,  with  wide  eyes,  as  scarce  under, 
standing.  When  he  called  her  name  she  faintly  shook 
her  head,  then  turned  it  slightly  from  him  and  veiled 
her  eyes.  It  came  to  him  with  a  terrible  pang  that 
ttie  memory  of  their  ktest  meetings  was  wiped  from 
her  brain,  snd  that  she  was  afraid  of  his  broken  words 
and  the  tears  upon  her  hand. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  was  to  ask  for  the  minister. 
He  was  below,  and  Mistress  Stagg  went  weeping  down 
the  stairs  to  summon  him.  He  came,  but  would  not 
touch  the  giri;  only  stood,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  with  bleared  eyes  and  a 
heavy  countenance. 

"I  am  to  die,  am  I  not?"  she  asked,  with  her  gase 
upon  him. 


THE  LAST  ACT 


«IT 


;;  Thirt  i.  M  God  will.,  Aud«y."  he  „^,^ 

Bi^fZ^"^  L*'  *^*^  "^  ''»>•»  *«  opened  them 

'Wtt  Molly,  bat  aoon  she  saw  more  dearly  and  «m^ 
•t  the  pale  and  wrwwful  face.  ^^1^^;  W^^ 
yet^  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehej  '^"L^"  "lu 
-i.,and  Audrey  looking  up  ^  her  anst^^^.  e^ 

ref  !^ W       "*  l'^  '^^  »  ^"»*  •"d  doubtful  smUe 
remembenng  nothing  of  that  hour  in  the  room  blw 

jo^buds  whde  ye  may."  she  «ud ;  and  t^^«^ 
ho«e«hirge.    Good  giant,  eat  me  not  I »   ^ 

ITie  man  upon  his  knees  beside  her  uttered  a  orv 
^ony'^r^t:^,?  %thickly,„pidttrrf 

Sbrt';ruKre^t^L.y"^^^^^^  '^'  •"  ^^« 

AnA  ™:-  .  ^'^'  *°"  ^o*t  love,  remorse 

awakened  Wt.    WtT  Jfi^' JfiT^'Ci: 

»"g«»h,  ud  .he  Ii.to„ed  not.     They  listened  to 
".!«,  «d  on.  .p.„«,  ^de  the  wind^f  th..^„  .^ 
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theeart.  "  B  wm  aU  »  dMam,"  she  Mud ;  and  again, 
"  AU  a  dream."  A  Utde  later,  while  the  iky  flashed 
slowly  and  the  light  of  the  candles  giew  pale,  she 
began  suddenly,  and  in  a  stronger  'foioe,  to  speak  as 
Arpasia:  — 

"'UitUbi^tpiMii.alM!  todia, 

To  li*  f (MsottMi  in  tiM  likat  gmra  "*  ^ 

«♦  Forgotten  1 "  oried  Haward.  "  Audrey,  Audrev. 
Audrey!  Go  not  from  me!  Oh,  love,  love,  stay 
awhile  I " 

•*  The  mountains,"  said  Audrey  clearly.  «  The  sun 
upon  them  and  the  lifting  mist" 

"  The  mountains  I "  he  ci-ied.  «  Ay,  we  will  go  to 
them,  Audrey,  we  will  go  together !  Why,  you  are 
stronger,  sweetheart !  There  is  strength  in  your  voioe 
and  your  hands,  and  a  light  in  your  eyes.  Oh,  if  yop 
will  live,  Audrey,  I  will  make  you  happy !  You  shall 
take  me  to  the  mountains  —  we  will  go  together,  voa 
and  II    Audrey,  Audrey  "  — 

But  Audrey  was  gone  already. 


